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CHAPTER I. 



First View of Rome — St. Peter's — The Saint's Statue — Michael 
Angelo'a Famous Group — The ColiBenm — Water for the Nau- 
machite — Count*«a of Westmoreland — Veapers at St. Peter'a 
— The Opera — Statues for Stow-e — Anecdote of Torlouier — 
Villa Spada— Lord Blessington — Donati and the Carbonari 
— Funeral of Cardinal Spiaa. 

November 3rd. Left Bolseno. Tlie views on the lake 
very extensive, and the banks well wooded. Bolseno stands 
upon a rock of volcanic matter ; and about two miles ont 
of the town is a very fine rock, composed entirely of 
small basaltic piisms, arranged with an inclination to the 
S.W. They were usually six-sided prisms — some of 
them composing columns of five or six feet in height, 
down to one foot. Generally speaking, the diameter of 
WrOL.111. B 



2 HONCrOLTONE. 

the cnluniiiR did not exceed six inches. The road led 
through magnificent forests of ancient oak, never, as it 
would appear, cut by the hand of man. These forests 
UKcd to be the haunt of banditti ; the Papal Govern- 
ment determined to destroy the forests to the right and 
left of the roa<l to a considerable distance ; and so, as 
there was no use for the timber — no houses to build, no 
roads to carry it along, no purchasers to buy it, thou- 
sands of trees, fit for shipbuilding, were burnt down, 
and their charred stumps now remain blackening the 
ground. 

Just before we came to the first mountain torrent, 
over which a bridge is thrown, I am satisfied that I saw 
remains of a Cyclopean wall, part, probably, of the old 
Etruscan City. Rising up the hill, and leaving the 
lake, we came at last to the town of Montefiascone, 
famous for a muscat wine, of which, it is said, a Ger- 
man prelate drank until he died. If so, his stomach 
must have been very strong, as it is sweet and luscious, 
and the wine must have made him very sick before it 
made him ill. 

4th. To Ronciglione. We passed through the mag- 
nificent forest, so celebrated in Roman days, where 
FabiuB made his memorable passage. The Ciminian 
mountains retains the steepness, and the Ciminian 
forest the thickness, of ancient days, except that the 
wood has been bmTied down to clear the road, and 
frowns from underneath its brows of oak, at a distance 
from you, the intervening space being brushwood, 
broom, and fern. When at the top of the hill, you see 
to the right, embosomed in wood, the Lake of Vico, 
evidently the crater of an ancient volcano, and, as tra- 
dition tells, the site of a city, which lies buried beneath 
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Hts waters ; bet, except what ancient history tells us, 
is buried in obscurity and doubt. The want of commu- 
nication, the difficulties thrown in the way by the Go- 
Temment, and the base inhospitality of the country, 
throw B cold blast over the spirits of even the most 
enthusiastic inquirer. With common protection, what 
treasures might be found, what interesting scenes of his- 
tory might be elicited, by one summer's work. 

Through Roiicighone, where are the picturesque 
remains of an ancient castle, we passed on to Monte- 
rosi. 

Our fears of robbers were not over. Carriages had been 
even fired at the night before last ; and I was very much 
entertained at seeing six priests, in shovel hats, crammed 
in a voiturino's carriage, taking especial care of them- 
selves, with an escort of three gendarmes, on horseback, 
anxiously poking their pale faces out of the windows of 
their carriage, expecting every bush to produce the 
whiskered visage of a bajidit, A carriage, containing 
two maids and a man-servant, of Lord Shrewsbury's,' 
going to Rome, had been shot at the night before. Aa 
usual, I trusted to our own arms and strength, and 
escaped, telling the postilions that so sore as they stopped, 
if we were attacked, so sure would I shoot them first ; 
in fact, I found the postilions at Baccano, who had dri- 
ven the carriage which had been robbed, had been 
taken up by the police as being parties to the outrage ; 
and all the other postihons there had, in consequence, 
struck, and gone away — a plain proof that the suspi- 
cion was not groundless. 

Mr. Fox had been robbed, about a month ago, at this 
very place. He betrayed so much fear that the robbers 

1 John Talbot, seventeenth and last Earl. 
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desired him to be quiet, saying that they would not hurt 
him. They rifled the carriage and went away. They were 
taken in a few days, having foolishly offered some of the 
things for sale. They piteously pleaded to the police, 
that they were not banditti (which was true). They 
had only come, with many of their poor countrymen, 
from Apulia (as Irishmen come over to England in the 
hay season), to make some money of le Signore Inglese, 
who flocked in such numbers at this time of the year 
from Florence ; and that if the police would but let them 
go, they would only rob a few English '* senza fare 
male," and then quietly return home. 

The whole country continues volcanic. Now, the his- 
tory of this one can understand if confined within the 
limited distance of the effect of a volcanic district. 
But here the whole country from Sienna to Bome is 
volcanic ; and although the lakes of Bolseno and Vico 
might have been, and probably were, craters; and 
although Rome itself is situated upon what probably 
was the crater of a volcanic collection of hills, there 
still are not appearances enough to account for all 
the results of fire that are visible upon an extent of 
ground double that which has been subject to Etna, 
without any mountain a tenth part the size of Etna to 
account for it, 

On mounting the hill above Eaccano the postilions 
stop, and with an awftil cast of voice exclaim, " Ecco 
Roma 1 " and they look back at you and expect you to 
be sentimental and crj', or to be extatic and dance. I 
could not do the latter and I did not do the former, 
whereupon I was ill thought of by the postilions and my 
courier. In the first place, the view is nothing. The 
Apennine forms a fine background, but it is too distant. 
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"The Campagna is a horrid ugly, wide, wasty, weltering 
plrtiii, and of Rome you behold only the misty haze 
which overhaugs what you see is a city, and the over- 
topping dome of St. Peter's. 

As we advanced I cannot say that Rome improved. 
The background did a little by our approaclung it, as 
Frascati, Tivoli, Mount Albano, &c., shewed themselves. 
Still there was nothing of the grandeur I expected to 
see in the pride of the Christian world, mixed up with 
the splendid remains of the Pagan. St. Peter's ab- 
sorbed everything. But even its magnificence had pro- 
duced its mischief. Because St. Petei^s dome was 
admired, the taste of the Popes had fancied that all 
domes must be admired, although on a smaller scale; 
the consequence of this is, that when you see Rome at 
first it appears as if St. Peter had spawned domes all 
over the city. There are at least twenty little St. 
Peters bubbling up under tiie shadow of their great 
original, like St. Peters seen through the wrong end of 
a telescope and diminished. 

In crossing the Tiber over the Milvian bridge, you 
recollect the vision of Constantine when he met the 
army of Mezentius ; but when you pass under the exces- 
sive ugly arch which papal taste has thrown over the 
bridge, with a pepper-pot on the top of it, you— at least 
I did— -curse the aforesaid taste, and pass on. At 
last, through a lane of ugly houses and dirty hovels, you 
come to La Porte del Popoto. Here formerly stood the 
Flaminian Grat«, and for miles we had been jolted on the 
Flaminian way, but an ugly (although by Michael An- 
gelo, I must and will say it) substitute for that gate did 
not recompense one for the real jumbling along the 
Republican highway. Here the dogaua stares m your 
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face, to the right and to the left, but the lascia passare 
destroyed its terrors. The piazza is not noble. The 
two churches, with each a cupola, opposite, standing 
like two Brobdignag sentry-hoses, are frightfiil. The 
Egj-ptian obeUsk of granite in the centre is veiy fine, 
but the houses round the piazza are plastery and white, 
and give one the idea of an English watering-place. 
The present pope is, however, improving this piazza 
by putting a great fountain round the obelisk, and 
another in each segment of the circle ; whilst the two 
hills to the right and left, are being cut and formed 
into terraces and public walks, which will have a good 
effect. 

5th. Smith, the flngBsh Consul, called. After 
breakfast my sister came, and with her I went to 
St. Peter's. I first went up the Pincian hill, and 
from thence took a survey of the outlines of the city. 
On the top we found a Papal sentry, sitting on a bench, 
with his handkerchief and snuff-box by his side, his 
musket leaning against a tree, and he enjoying a deli- 
cious doze in the sunshine. After examining the outn 
hne of the drawing, we proceeded through the city by 
the mausoleum of Hadrian, to St. Peter's. The city, 
aa a dty, disappoints me. There is a great deal of 
mean modem plaster work, and very little fine archi- 
tecture. 

On entering the great place, at the head of which St. 
Peter's stands, I stopped to view the whole. The vast^ 
ness of the pile is to a certain degree lost in the im- 
mensity of the place ; the length of the colonnades, the 
obelisk in the centre, and the fountains on each side, 
are pure and magnificent in taste, each throwing oat a 
river of silver water. As you approach up the front 
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the size grows upon you, and the massiveness of the 
columns is astonishing to the eye. But I am decidedly 
of opinion that the exterior of the building is inferior to 
our St. Paul's. Another row of windows, and a maz- 
zonine line of windows on a level with the tribune from 
which the Pope blesses the whole Catholic world, cut 
the simple beauty of the front into pieces, perforates it 
into too many parts, and makes it look too like a house. 
The vestihide begins to destroy that effect, and when 
you enter one of the side doors, the drapery of which is so 
heavy that I could scarcely support it, although Madame 
de Stael makes Corinna possess the strength of four 
porters, and hold it up in a gracefiil attitude for Lord 
Nelville — the view of the inside quite absorbs the 
senses. The first impression which it gave me was of 
the wonderful beauty of its chaste and plain design, 
although constructed in the most elaborate order of ar- 
chitecture, the composite. The next impression pro- 
duced was that of the splendour and dazzling magniti- 
cenee of its omajnents, so tremendously resplendant in 
themselves, and yet so well kept under by the imposing 
and awful gravity of its architecture. 

The present Pope is working with a great deal of 
taste and perseverance, and upon one great plaji — not 
here and there pitcliing ujKin a spot, and tempted by 
a column, but excavating large spaces, and showing, 
not a specimen, but all that remains of Koman gran- 
deur. 

At tlie end of the great nave at St. Peter's, under 
the coliunn of the dome on the right hand, sits, under 
a canopy of crimson velvet, a seated statue in bronze, 
now made to represent St. Peter; but the statue is evi- 
dfflitly antique, and the head is that of Jove. One 
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foot protnides, and, as a profession of faith, many who 
enter the church kiss the foot, and press it to their 
forehead. I saw this done myself, and certainly felt 
that the Catholic religion was degraded by it. The 
foot is polislied bright by the repetition of the cere- 
mony. Tliat the toe of the Pope is kissed is certainly 
true. Those who receive caudles from him on Can- 
dlemas Day (Lord A was one) kis^ Ms slipper. 

Tliey will tell yon that it is the cross embroidered on 
the slipper that they kiss. This is not really so. ^Tiy 
put the Cross of Redemption on that part of a mor- 
tal's person which it is deemed a degradation to sa- 
lute ? 

In the Chapel of La Pieta is the famous group by 
Michael Angelo, representing the dead SaWour on the 
Madonna's knees. No painter or sculptor that I have 
yet seen has represented the crucifixion as I like. They 
either represent our Saviour as a plump, healthy man, 
his muscles firm and elastic, suffering anatomically no- 
thing from the suspension, or the manner of his death ; 
or they represent him squalid, flaccid, and as a bad 
anatomical subject would exhibit itself. Michael An- 
gelo has in this group fallen into the latter fault. 
No woman could support a body as she does the 
Saviour's, on her knees with one hand; and the flesh 
and muscles are as flaccid and attenuated as if he 
had died at the end of a long consumptive illness, 
and in extreme old age. The grief of the Madonna 
is very finely expressed, but the whole is too small for 
its situation. It is perched too high, and the im- 
mense candelabra and ornaments of the altar below 
kill it. 

6th. Went a course of ruins with my sister. Oh 



my return home found that Lady Westmoreland had 
called upon me, and left a letter desiring to see me, 
and that I should fix the hour. Answered it accord- 
ingly. Torlonia's son called upon me ; full of civili- 
ties, and evidently with what object. I shall take care 
to keep clear of the whole set. I bank with Smith. 
Trebbi called in the eyening : ecstatic in praise of 
Chandos. As for hiniself, he was "but a poor man, 
but an houest one, and had some few things to show 
my excellency," &(^. 

7tli. I went with Trebbi a course of sight-seeing. 
The Coliseum : remained there an hour or two. I 
cannot make out bow it could have been flooded with 
water, as iiistory tells it was, for the amusement of 
naumachite ; and yet I believe it ccrttdnly was so. 
When the French were here the arena was excavated, 
and walls were discovered, the use and object of which 
could never be understood. They were what we should 
caJI dwarf walls, formed in traverses, curved lines, &C., 
without any determinate object. Amongst tliem the 
water rose rapidly, nobody knew where from ; and, 
from inability to carry it off, they filled in the arena 
again, which forced the water into its former channel, 
whatever it was. Now, this was evidently the water 
intended to flood the arena when it was destined to 
become a naumacliia ; and yet, if it ever rose two 
feet above the present arena, it would have flooded 
the lower range of boxes, the dens of the wild beasts, 
and the inclined-plane communication that now leads 
down from the corridors into the arena, which must 
have been shut with iron gates to exclude the wild 
beasts, but could not have excluded the water ; and 
there must have been more than two feet of water 
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to have enabled the flat-bottomed galleys to dip their 
oara. 

In the centre of the vast area stands the cracifis, 
whereby the place is rendered holy ground, to pre- , 
serve it from further pillage. The kissing this cross, ; 
and the saying a prayer before it, gives, I think, six 
years' indulgence, and many people came and kissed 
it whilst I was there. Round the area are fourteen 
little chapels, representing the fourteen passions of our 
Sa^-ioor, from the time of his being delivered up by 
Judas to his death ; and many common labourers, 
whilst I was there, went round to every one of the 
fourteen chapels, knelt before each, and said a prayer. 
This is frequently done as a penance. 

Thence I went to Titus's Baths, so called from 
there being no baths at aJl, and the buildings not being 
Titus's palace. This was built over the passages and 
corridors of Nero's golden house. Titus's palace was 
d^troyed, and the corridors of Nero's golden house 
They constitute two long gloomy corridors, 
above which were gardens, and there now are vineyards, 
aired by vent>-holes above, but pouring down with 
damp. These never could have been drier. No light 
of day could have ever entered them, except through 
the narrow air-holes; and yet their vaulted, stuccoed 
roofs are beautifully and minutely painted in minia- 
tures and arabesques, so high that they can only be 
1 by the light of candles put at the end of canes 
twenty feet long, and held up by the guides. Here, 

on the highest vault, an English " G Mostyn " 

has had the John Bull ingenuity to — smoke his 
name I 

Raphael must have seen these designs — not G. Mos- 
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tyn's name — for he has copied some of them in the 
Vatican. Here, in excavating, they have found mo- 
saic pavements and marbles, which must be mora 
ancient than Nero's house, as they form hnes that 
traverse unequally the lines of building both of Nero's 
and Titus's palaces. 

Here, they tell you, was found the Laocoon. If so, it 
could only have been in utter darkness. However, some 
great statue must have been in this place, where there 
is a large alcove raised a step from the floor, painted, 
as well as the room, in a beautiful rose-colour, stili 
fresh. Immense spaces of this edifice still remain un-. 
excavated, and immense riches buried. 

Fro)7 thence to St. John Lateran. In one of the 
courts of this establishment was found the splendid 
equestrian statue in bronze of Marcus Aurelius, and 
ui the garden of the convent close by have been 
found, within the last six months, by mere accident, 
by the gardener, two beautiful statues — one of the 
Emperor Titus, the only one known, the other of his 
daughter Julia, They are in the first style. They 
are not much damaged, and can be easily restored. 
It is singular that, not a month before, Trebbi should 
have bought a he^d that was found at Tivoll, which 
head, there can be no doubt, is the counterpart of that 
on the statue. 

The Baptistery. The church beautiful. Here they 
shewed me, as a relic, the table at which our Saviour 
sat at the last supper I It is under glass. It is a 
square piece of cedar, so smaU that two people could 
not have sat at it. I hinted this, and the answer 
was, " Exeellenza, this is only half I It is a folding- 
K,table, and half of it is hid !" 
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TTie Pope is doing things in the best way possible. 
The charity of the see was eat up by a parcel of 
pensioners, who did nothing but receive their pen- 
sions. Jle forces all thcjse who can work to do so for 
their money, or be withholds it; and every married 
man with a family, who proves that he can get no 
work elsewhere, is immediately employed on the ex- 
cavations and public works. Is paid every evening, and 
receives two paoli per day — one shilling. 

8th. Went and left my cards with the ministers, 
ambassadors, &c. Also called upon Lady Westmore- 
land. She kept me two hours. Extraordinary wo- 
man, and sometimes mad. Very good-bumonred and. 
kind when she choses to be so, but a violent and 
bitter enemy. She has taken it into her head to 
take me up very eagerly just now. She engaged me 
to go with her to the opera to-morrow, which I 
agreed to, forgetting it was SuJiday. I recollected 
it tliifl evening, and wrote her a note merely saying 
that I had made a determination not to break through 
my English Sunday habits when abroad, and that 
she, therefore, must excuse me, and I was sure she 
would not be affronted. 

9th. Staid at home all the morning. Got a very 
kind letter from Lady Westmoreland, but a very long 
one of four pages, giving all her reasons for "doing 
in Rome as those in Rome do." I am to go to the 
opera on Tuesday. This afternoon went to vespers 
at St. Peter's. The music not very fine, but very 
operatieal. In fact, the whole service was so theatrical, 
that it was impossible to feel anything like religious 
sentiments, the singers running away as they finished 
their parts, in the midst of the service, to their other 
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engagements, as tJiey do at concerts. There were 
many English present in the chapel, who behaved 
with great decorum. I was with Lord Arundel in 
one of the tribunes, where we were not seen. 

10th. I went to the Capitol. The statues of 
Castor and Pollux decidedly ugly- The trophies of 
Marius fine. The equestrian statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius the finest thing in the world, especially the 
hoi-se. Marcus Aurelius rides like a tailor. But the 
whole is magnificent. In the Museum the dying 
Gladiator. Studied it some time. Great doubts are 
entertained whether it be a Gladiator or not. The 
broken bom which is under him has never been ex- 
plained. It is a long hunting horn, which lies broken 
on his shield. The rope round his neck denotes him 
a slave. I remarked what I never saw adverted to 
before~his hair is represented as newly cut, the 
locks with stubbed square ends ; not a short head, nor 
curled, but just as a thick head of hair would look 
if newly under tlie shears. Now, Gladiators always 
had their Lair cut previous to going on the arena. 
^Tien minutiae are so much attended to, especially 
in the deciding a doubtful question, this is not quite 
to he rejected £i-om notice. The Venus of the Ca- 
pitol very beautiful, but the criticism is quite right 
which states that it is the portrait of a beautiful 
woman, not of a goddess. There is nothing setherial 
about her. 

The busts are, many of them, named h la fantaisie. 
One of Titus, sufficiently like the new-found statue 
to establish its identity, but evidently much younger. 
The buildings of the Capitol do no honour to Michael 
jelo's taste. The statue of Kome Triumphanl^ 
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over the foimtain, is in itself fine, but ill placed, as 
contrasted too much with the colossal figures of the 
Tiber and Nile under it. In the court are the alto- 
refievos taken from Marcus Aurehus'a Arch. In one 
of these is the figure of Marcus Aurelius on hora©- 
back, exactly the same as in bronze. Numbers of 
ailossal statues, of immense size. The great toe on 
the foot of one was as large round as Trebbfs bodj. 

11th. Dined with Lady Westmoreland, and went 
to the opera-^" OtheUo." I neither liked the opera 
nor the singers. David, once a fine tenor, has lost 
his voice, and is besides so conceited that he cannot 
sing. La prima donna good, but too weak in the 
chest, and spits blood. She is obliged to strain her 
voice BO that she screams ; and the Roman taste is 
quite as bad as ours ! The more the singers scream 
the more they applaud. 

12th. Antiquity hunting with my sister. Circus 
of Caracalla. For a long while doubted whether it 
was his ; but the Duke of Brancaccio, to whom it 
belongs, has excavated, and has found the inscription 
dedicating the circus to Caracalla, and the place at 
the top for the cars to stand in and start from. All 
doubt is, therefore, removed. The Baths of Caracalla : 
So called because there is not the appearance of a 
bath in the whole place. The ruins are gigantic, 
and spread over many acres. It appears that this 
and other establishments amongst the ruins of Rome 
which go by the names of individuals, and to whom 
we have been in the habit of considering it as 
liaving been appropriated, were in fact erected by 
him for the use of the whole city. Here were libra- 
ries, baths, porticoes, theatres, &c,, for the use of the 
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people of Rome ; and when we consider the smallness 
of size of the Roman houses, the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, and the insalubrity of the air, much greater 
then than now, on account of the ground being 
neither cleared from wood nor water, it is plain 
that the Romans sought for society and amuse- 
ment in those reunions, in which each pursued his 
own particular occupation and mode of passing the 

Crossed tlie fields to the Temple of Bacchus. Very 
pretty, snug, brick temple, with Corinthian columns — 
now made a chapel. It stands on a brow of a small 
bill, at the foot of which starts the spring of Egeria, 
ont of the side of the tufa rock, in a sort of cavern or 
opening in the hill, overgrown with brushwood and 
aquatic plants, and very delightful in sununer. The 
water is very pure and limpid. At the further end is 
the mutilated statue of " The Nymph Egeria," which 
turns out to he that of a huge man. Coming home 
through the fields we passed by the little square temple 
dedicated "Al Dio Radicolo" — who was he? — -very 
picturesque. Although this spot is close under the walls 
of Rome, it is as much deserted as if it was in the 
depths of the forests of ApuUa. The whole ground was 
formerly the scene of gaiety, and glitter of Roman villas 
and gardens, lakes and fish ponds. They are gone I 
The tufted evergreens here and there cover eminences, 
and swelling lawns, which point out where the gardens 
lay ; crumbling walls, with here and there a shattered 
arch or pier, denote the villas' position ; and the sedgy 
brook creeps along the valleys that once formed the 
lakes ; but where now the snipe and the watec-hen are 
, the only inhabitants. 
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ISth. Went and saw the collection of statues of the 
Marchese Oldesclialchi and Duca Braschi, which are for 
sale. There are some good things in both. At the for- 
mer a group of Silenua, drunk, supported by two satyrs, 
and riding on a third, is admirable. At the Braschi 
collection, a magnificent colossal statue of the Emperor 
Hadrian. The statue, in marble, was draped in bronze. 
Pope Braschi had the bronze taken off, and copied in 
marble, by Canova. It would have been much better 
to have left the thing as first found. It is one of the 
finest statues in the world. Two of the largest tazzi of 
Gosso Antico in the world ; two tazzi in marble ; 
a fine statue of a priestess, holding a sacrificing 
taper ; a Roman consular statue — - also very fine. 
They were valued at C50 scudi the two. As I want 
them for my portico at Stowe, I bought them through 
Trebbi, who had the selling of them. I offered 450 
scudi for the two, but authorized him to go as far as 500 
scudi. He got them both for 440 scudi — about eighty 
guineas— which is very cheap. They are known statues, 
and very fine. 

In the evening I went to a ball, ^ven by Torlonia, 
the banker- — ^ transmogrified into II Duca di Bracciano. 
i a porter, and his father a lacquais de place; 
his wife, a vulgar, old, red-faced, satUer's daughter, 
acted Duchess ridicidously. He had got some King of 
Naples, or some other petty sovereign, to make him 
Chambellan ; and he went about with a huge gold key 
to his pocket-hole, which I told everybody was the key 
of the till. Heaps of Enghsh there. He invites every- 
body, hoping to get their custom, of which he is as 
jealous as if he had still his fortune to make. The old 
man is, however, sometimes good-natured. One of my 
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mg friends was playing at some foolish game at Tor- 
Ionia's, and was as foolishly losing his money ; the old 
man tapped him on the ahonlder, and said to him, in 
English, which he speaks a Uttle, " Young man, it was 
not at that table I got my money." 

14th. Went to the palace of the Csesars ; visited la 
Villa Spada, on the Palatine Hill, and forming part of 
those ruins. Augustus's palace stood on the spot ; and 
part of the vaulted apartments below remain as in 
the Emperor's time. The house is pleasantly fitted up, 
and commands a beautifiil prospect. The gardens are 
very beautiful; and the terrace, which overhangs the 
site of the Curius Maximus, with all Rome to the right 
hand, and the Apennines, with Aibano, Frescati, &c., to 
the left, is the most enjoyable spot I have seen in Rome. 
It is the property of a Mr. Mills, famous for having 
come over at the head of the Queen's witnesses during 
her trial, and as having perjured himself more than 
most of them, and now so well known that he cannot 
come hack to Rome ; so the villa is let. 

Dined at Lady Westmoreland's — Due and Duchesse 
de Coigny, Sir Hew and Lady Dalrymple Hamilton, 
Mr. Earrington. A good story of Lord Blessington' 
last year, who hired a piano in some palazzo, where the 
proprietor, Priiicesse somebody, lived below him. Bless- 

' Charles >folui Gardiner, seeond "Viscount Mouatjoy, created 
an Earl in 1816. Hia second wife — his companion in Italy — had 
been the widow of an Iriah gentleman, St. Leger Farmer, Esq. 
The Earl died in May, 1839 ; hia Countess long survived him as 
the weU-lmowu Lady Bleeaington, of the fashionable and literary 
world. The scandal respecting her and her son-in law, Comte 
D'Oraoy ; her flight from London, to avoid her creditors, to Paris, 
where ehe died shortly afterwards ; and the romantic death of the 
Count, can scarcely be unknown to the reader. 

VOL. III. C 
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ington speaka no langua<;e — not even his own ; but lie 
wished to be civil in Italian ; so, when he met il Prin- 
ceRse on the stairs, he thus addressed him, " Prinche, 
ego espero che non ftu bruto sopra vol I" — which means, 
w}ien interpreted, " Prince, I hope I make no noise over 
your head I" 

15th. Met II Cavaliere Marmora, who, having visited 
Sicily this summer after I left Sardinia, is now going 
home to Turin, and from thence again to Sardinia. He 
is now come from Naples. Poor Donati is in prison, and 
in great danger of his life. When he left me at Genoa he 
came here, where he passed some days, and then, return- 
ing to Naples, was arrested the moment he set foot on 
the Neapolitan territory. It now appears that he be- 
longed to one of the Carbonari societies, and has been 
named by four or five of the people taken up during the 
late disturbances in the Neapolitan territory, as being 
connected with that plot. He is said to have gone into 
ihe Ahruzni before he embarked with me. At Malta, he 
is also said to have got into the society of some Piedmon- 
tese and Carbonari, by whom he must have been betrayed. 
They are now moving him to Naples, where they mean 
to try him. If he escapes with his life, he probably will 
spend the remainder of it in some prison. I was afraid 
of something of the kind. I aui sorry for him, on ac- 
count of his wife and family, who will be ruined. 

16th. Drove about Rome. Ended by going on the 
Trinita del Monte, the fasliionable drive on the Pincian 
Hill. Just after I left it, a man was stabbed on the 
drive. He was a coachman, and had a quarrel with 
another coachman. They both descended from their 
boxes to scold it out ; and one drew his knife, plunged 
it into the other's aide, and fled. Two soldiers ran after 
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the assassui, and, in tbe course of the evening, cauglit 
him. The other poor fellow was put into the carriage 
■which he before was driving, and taken home ; but lie 
died as they were conveying him to the hospital. Aa~ 
Bassinations are very rare now in Rome. The carrying 
of stilettoes and sharp-pointed knives is forbidden 
strictly. But this fellow will not be hanged, as the act 
was done in hot blood ; he will probably have ten or fif- 
teen years in the galhes. 

17th. The Cardinal Spina having died, I this day 
attended the service of the dead over him in the church 
of his parish, where he is to be buried. All the Cardi- 
nals attended. One officiated at the altar. The Pope's 
throne was erected, but he did not attend. The aer\-ice 
was chanted by the singers of the Pope's chapel ; but 
I do not think the singers were good; there was no 
accompaniment of instruments or organ ; and the music 
was fine. The whole church was draped with purple 
draperies and gold-lace ; and on an inclined Estnide, 
surrounded by tapers of yellow wax, with his feet to the 
door, lay the poor Cardinal himself, exposed, dressed in 
his robes, witli his Episcopal mitre on his head, and his 
hands joined as in prayer. The body had been pre- 
viously embalmed ; and he looked as if asleep. The 
Catholics have no seridce, as we have, over the grave. 
We left the body in the church; and, after the crowd 
was dispersed, the Friars to whom the church belonged 
locked the doors, and, putting the body into a coffin, 
buried him in the crypt. Cardinal Spina was seventy- 
two years old. There are twenty Cardinals on the list, 
his seniors. He was a very able man ; was legate at 
Bologna, which he saved from revolution by his influ- 
l@; and took, with Capi'ara, a great share in the 
C2 
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Concordat with Napoleon. Allhoogh he had a rich 
bishopric, he was so poor that, when he died, four 
lonis-d'or was all the money that was fonnd ; all the 
rest went in charities. 

18th. Went to the Chorch of St. Pietro in Vinculis. 
Here are kept as a retic the very chains St. Peter 
bore when sent from Jerusalem to Rome. But I 
went not to see them. The church constitutes a part 
of the baths of Titus, and the columns were found in 
the palace. A beautiful curule ch^ in marble, called 
Titus's chair, an<i found in the palace, stands in the 
church. But what I most wanted to see was Michael 
Angelo's magnificent statue of Moses holding the 
Book of the Law. He is supposed to have descended 
from Mount Sinai, and to have just discovered the 
Israelities in idolatry worshipping the Golden Calf. 
He is seated, and the expression of horror and iudi^ 
nation on his countenance is tremendously fine. But 
the statue is too near the eye, and is spoilt by being 
mixed up with other modem statues, constituting the 
t»mb of Pope Julius. 

This being the anniversary of the dedication of the 
churcli of St. Peter, there was a grand "Funzione" 
in St. Peter's, and I attended vespers. The choir 
was double. Two organs and several bass \-iols ac- 
companied the singing. The music was very fine, 
certainly, but hke an opera, not like church service. 
Piton, the tenor, sang very well, anfl when he had 
done the congregation all but applauded — they actually 
did cry out, Bravo 1 A cardinal officiated at the altar, 
and many cardinals attended. The service was fine, 
but long and tiresome. 

In the evening drank tea with Lady Westmoreland 
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alone. Had the whole detail of the confusion about 
Lady Blessingtou and D'Oraay. 

19th. Went to the baths of Dioclesian — so called 
because an immense establishment of buildings, walla, 
halls, porticoSj and theatres existed here, of which it is 
supjiosed that hatha must have formed a part. Here are 
immense walls, arches, aud corridors, in which the anti- 
quarian eye alone can detect a plan. The columns of 
the church of the Carthusian monastery, which stands 
upon the site of the baths, are of granite, and be- 
longed to the ori^nal building : they are very fine. 
The cloister of the convent is also fine, and built upon 
a plan of Micliael Augelo's. The square is im- 
mensely large, and but eight poor Carthusians, 
whose order forbids their speaking, exist in this 
monastic desert. In the church, which is very 
large, is a famous fresco of the martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, by Domenichino. I cannot be the slave of 
fashion, and pretend to be in ecstacies at what I don't 
like. 1 dislike all fresco painting, which in my opinion 
IB an excuse only for an immense daub. This is an 
Ulastration of it. The mosaic copy in St. Peter's is 
worth a dozen of it. 

In the evening a ball at Lady Westmoreland's. 
20th. My statues brought from the Braschi Palace, 
and put into the studio of the artist who is to repair 
them. There is scarcely anything to be done to them. 
The Consul is a beautiful statue. He holds a roll of 
paper in his hand, and by his side stands a trian- 
gular trunk, with a regular hasp and lock, as to a 
modem portmanteau, and on the top of it a sort of plate 
let in, in which stand other rolls of paper similar to the 
}. he holds in his hand. This, as well as tlie form 
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of the sleeve of his right arm, are new, and ne%-er hav-e 
been obsei^"ed before in any other statue. Both, as 
well as a lovely little bust which 1 have also booght out 
of the same collection, were found in Hadrian's Villa. 

I examined some of the studii. Full of Tazzi, which 
the English buy, and meretricious skipping figures of 
nvniphs standing on one leg. I cannot bear the taste 
which now prevails among the Roman sculptors. Instead 
of copying the beautiful models of antiquity before 
them, nothing will satisfy their bad taste but the French 
style of firippery and lubricity. We heJp to spoil them. 
The Duke of Devonshire has ordered a house-foil of 
these marble concubines and dancing-girls. No Eng- 
lishman now-a-days buys an antique statue, but gives 
four times as much as it would cost for a modem 
Ktatne, which no modest woman can look at. I mean to 
have my bust taken by Trenta Nova, who is the best 
bnat-sculptor in Rome. 
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'Tteception at the Vatican — The Pope's Amiability— Hia Blessing 

— Royaltiea at Rome — Queen Hortflnse — Political News from 

England— The Duke of Wellington'B Policy—The Vatican 

Statues— Visit to the Villa Bor^hese — The Bonapartes — St. 

^^ Peter's by Night — The Saint's Eve and the Devotees — Lord 

^R Shrewfihury at Rome — Robbing an Artist— The Priest and the 

^'Bandits — The Scottish Cliief at the French AinbasHador'a — 

Creation of Cardinals. 

November 21st. Having previously applied for an 

audience of the Pope, through the Hanoverian minister, 
I proceeded this morning at eleven o'clock, full-dressed, 
to the Vatican. We passed tlirough two or three halls 
and up intermiuablt; stairs to the papal apartments, 
which were all guarded by the Guarda Nobile, the 
privates of vrhich are young men of the highest families 
in Rome. Their officers are all ducas and princes. It 
was curious to see the mixture of ecclesiastical and 
courtly dress worn by the Pope's attendants. Swords 
with ecclesiastical robes and cloaks appeared an odd 
jumble. Many ecclesiastics, however, of all degrees and 
colours filled the ante-room. 
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Having waited for ha!f-an-bour, whilst a cardinal 
transacted business with the Pope, our attendant in 
waiting, aAer desiring me to leave my hat in the adjoin- 
ing room, as he would my sword had I not been in 
uniform, preceded me, and falling down uixin both 
knees in the middle of the room, announced my name 
and retired. The Pope, in his morning-dress of white 
camblet, with a white cap over the tonsure, advanced 
from the table, where he was writing, and received me 
most cordially. I bent my knee to kiss his hand, as to 
my own sovereign, which is the etiquette, but he stopped 
me. His appearance was singularly dignified, easy, pious, 
mild, unassuming, and gentle, and his manners quite 
those of a man of the world. Before he was Pope he 
had been sent on several foreign missions. 

He kept me for full three-quarters of an hour. He 
pltmged directly into politics — his sentiments are decid- 
edly liberal. His view of the present state of things in 
Europe most just and sensible, and his opinions on the 
Catholic question full of good feeling — moderate, honest, 
and conciliatory. At the end of the time I have men- 
tioned, during which he apoke openly but confidentially, 
he took leave of nie. His manners pleased me so much, 
and his mildness and moderation made such an impres- 
sion upon me, that in going I said to him in nearly these 

"Saint Pfere, mon cher p^re fut Protestant comme 
moi. Le Pape alors regnant quand mon p^re fut k 
Rome, I'honore de sea bontes et de ses egards. Quand 
il eut son audience d'adieu de Pape le benisse, lui 
diaant, 'Jeune homme, le benediction d'nn viellard ne 
pent pas voua faire du mal.' Saint Pfere, le benedic- 
tion d'un pieux, vertuenx, et anguste Souvrain a la 
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tete de la Religion Chretienne le plus ancienne du 
moiide, ne peut pas faire du maJ k celui que la retail. 
Benissez moi, Saint Pere 1 " 

The old man was affected, and the tears came into 
his eyes. He seized iny two bands in his as I bent 
before him, and, with one hand making the sign of 
the cross over me, said, in evidently a tone of great 
feeling — 

"Je le fais de tout mon cteur. Que le bou Dieu 
vous benisse, mon cher fils I " 

Can I be blamed for saying that I retired from his 
presence as good a Protestant as I entered it, but 
warmly impressed with the kindness of his manner, 
and the sanctity of the act I ' 

After leaving him I went, as is the custom, to pay 
my visit of ceremony to the Cardinal- Secretary of 
State. He is a young man, of not fifty years of age, 
a layman, hut a Cardinal. He was Legate at St. 
Petersburgli. He has the character of being an able, 
active Minister. Notliing particular passed at our 
interview, which, however, was very cordial on his 
part. 

The Grand Duchess Helena of Russia arrived here 
to-day on her way to Naples, from whence she 
shortly returns, to pass the winter. The Prince 
Royal of Russia, also, is here for a few days, 

I went to Trenta Nova's, and afterwards round the 

' Leo XU. had succeeded to the Pontifieal chair in 1823 ; but, 
Hhort aa was hia posseiSBion, it was a long lease in compariBon 
with that of hia successor, Pius VIII., who mitdo way in 1831 
for Gregory XVI., who left the tiara in 1846 to Pio Nono, on 
whose head it tottera, though for aeveral years it has been strongly 
(iOTed Tip by French bayooeta. 
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walls of Rome, by La Porta di Belissario, to the gai^ 
(lens of the Villa Borghese, which are now a pnblic 
drive. The ganlens might be made very pretty, if all 
the buildings, dairy, manage, church, &c., were knocked 
down. The trees are very fine, the pines especially 
so. In coming out of them I met Hortenae, formerly 
Ktine d'HoIlande,' and a whole party of Buonapartists. 
Shu has still an eoeiUee, pleasing air and manner. 

23rd, I have bought the Braschi collection of gems, 
very cheap, I wrote to-day to Le Chevalier de Me- 
dicis at Naples, to intercede with the King for my 
poor friend Donati. I have received a heart-rending 
letter from his wretched wife. Dr. Nott promised to 
be the bearer of it. 

December 2nd. On this day I get out and take 
my first sitting to Trenta Nova for my bust. Daring 
the week I have received pressing letters from my 
uncles to return home — so pressing, that I know not 
how to refuse. They are right. The great question 

■ Daughter of Viscount Alexandre Buauhamois and JoeepMne, 
BiibBequentlj the flist wife of Napoleon I. In 1802 she married 
Louis Napoleon, who four years later became King of Holland. The 
Eupjiort which the Queen gave the elder brother, la oppoeiCion to 
her hmband, is well known. After the Emperor's abdication, 
b; the interest of the Emperor of Kueaia, she procured tlie title 
of Duchess, witb the domain of St. Leu; and, subsuqueutly to 
the Hundred Days, travelled by that title. At the period in- 
dicated in the text, the ex-Queen was on a visit to her sister-in- 
law, Pauline, at the Villa Borghese. Two years afterwards her eon 
commenced in Italy those insurrectionary movements, which 
finally secured him the vacant throne of King Louis Philippe ; 
but this his mother did not live to see, as she died in Paris in 
1837, when he was on his way to the United Stat«, after hia i 
abortive attempt at Strasburg. 
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which is the feature of my political life is now com- 
ing to a crisis, and I owe a duty to my country and 
to myself to be present, when the decision will pro- 
bably be to be made either for peace or war, tran- 
quillity or rebellion, prosperity or national weakness. 
But, in my state of health, the idea of a winter jour- 
ney of 1,400 miles across the Alps is more than I 
can face with philosophy, or execute, probably, with 
safety. 

I have also letters from Sir Scrope Bernard, detail- 
ing conversations with my friends : from Sir George 
Nugent to the same effect. I write to my uncles, 
detailing ray state of health, and saying that if, after 
all, they still summon me home, I will come ; but I 
warn them of the consequences. 

I Lave seen much during my confinement of Mr. 
Kestner, the Hanoverian Minister, I find tliat the 
diplomatic language here is violent against the system 
pursued by the Duke of Wellington. His conduct re- 
specting the Catholics is the theme of astonishment 
and ridicule, and that, respecting his foreign pohtics, 
excites their opposition and dishke. The general impres- 
sion is, that there will certainly he war next summer 
generally in Europe. Much attention is now excited 
by the too probable approach of a Regency in England, 
and the question is freely canvassed here — the Duchess 
of Kent, Prince Leopold, Duke of Cumberland, Duke 
of Sussex I My own fear is, the ambition of our pre- 
sent Dictator. 

5th. I go to the Vatican to see the statues. The 
great staircase is very fine, and tlie first view of 
the court, with the loggias of Raphael running 

ind in three stories, very imposing. But what upon 
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the whole is most striking is the court at the top of the 
building, with the fountain in it. The vastness of the 
place, the enormous porphyry basin, above forty feet ia 
circumference, the magnificent statues, and the murmor 
of the falling water, make a great impression on the 
mind. In separate lozzias are the Laocoon, the Apollo. 
Belvidere, and Canova's statues of Perseus and the 
Boxers, The Laucoou 1 cannot like. The reparations 
are so infamously ill done, and so distorted, that they 
literally destroy the effect of the principal figure, which 
by itself is very fine. I like my own bronze cast 
better, because the statues of the boys are in better. 
keeping, the restorations of course don't appear, and 
the whole statue forms a much better ensemble. The 
Apollo Belvidere, which I now see again, having aeen 
all these statues in Paris, I think now, as I tliooght 
then, the finest statue in the world. The Perseus of 
Ca.iiova is a splendid etatue, but it ought not to be 
shown under the same roof or on the same day with the 
Apollo, as, although Canova has not copied the latter, 
it is yet plain that he had tlie idea of it in his head, and 
it has entirely occupied his mind and pervaded his work. 
The statues which after all pleased me the most here, as 
they did in Paris, were the two sitting statues, called 
liere Greek Tragedians, but which, I have no doubt, 
were Boman Consuls administering justice. The Venus 
of the Capitol is superior to any Venus in the Vatican. 
I saw the statue half of which is at Stowe, the other 
half in the Vatican. The upper half original is mine. 
The copy in the Vatican is not exact, as a tiara has 
been added to the head, which makes it a Juno or an 
Empress instead of a Muse. The copy of the lower 
half in my possession is exact. 
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iThe lozzias called by Raphael are interesting iiiid 
pretty, but certainly not worth the fuss which is made 
about them. The Ciirule Chair, in liosso Antico, is 
very curious, paxticiilarly in the form of its seat, which 
ia perforated like a chaire perp^e, and is open before. I 
liave no doubt but that it was intended for the con- 
venience of the Emperor or judge during long sittings. 
The room of animals cont-ains some beautiful sculpture. 
A goat speaking to its kid, which is sucking, is nature 
itself. The Torso I cannot admire. The two porphyry 
sarcophagi are magnificent. This is a scene which 
must be again and again visited. It was a most fatigu- 
ing visit to my poor legs, as there are no seats, and one 
gallery alone is a quai'ter of an English mile in length. 
I dined with Lady Westmoreland. 

()th. 1 went to La Villa Borghese. The beautiful 
collection of statues fonnerly here, and in the Palazzo in 
Rome, were bought by Napoleon of Prince Borghese, 
who was paid lu land. The statues are now in the 
Louvre, as they were bond fide purchases. In their 
places now are the sweepings and the cleanings up of 
the collections, drawn together from all parts and from 
all the Borghese villas and houses. Some of the statues 
are tolerable, and parts of them good, but they are so 
much and so ill restaure as to diminish very much of 
their value. Altogether, however, the villa has even 
now an imposing appeiirance. The apartments are 
splendidly omamentetl, and nothing can exceed the luxe 
of marbles, &c. witli which the walls are incrustrated, 
especially of one gallery. The ceilings are beautifully 
and splendidly painted and gilt, and the floors all of 
mosaic and rich marbles. The beautiful statue by 
Canova of the last Princess Borghese, as Venus, is shut 
up by the Prince, and not shewn to any one. 
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The Bonaparte family still linger round the scenes of 
their former greatness, and keep quite within anil 
amongst themselves, received by and receiving no Eng- 
lish society, and a few Romaji artists whom they pay ; 
and their old courts, who must share their fate, con- 
stitute their sole society. They affect to say that their 
time is coming round again, for that the people of the 
countries of Europe are getting tired of their sove- 
reigns. Be it so — hut what reason liave they to hope 
that even in that case the said people, after the lesson 
which they have had, would apply to them aioue out of 
all the rest of the world? The air, however, of the 
Borghese gardens is melancholy and lonely. You see 
that it is the deserted scene of revelry and royal doings, 
and the crowds of carriages and horsemen which now 
parade amongst them only serves to prove that the 
palace of princes and nobles is now clianged into a 
guinguette. 

7th. Went to St. Peter's. When I was there the 
different persons officiating were preparing for vespers, 
and choristers, singers, deacons, priests, canons, &c., 
were all dressing together in public, just like a mas- 
(juerade shop; and sopranos, tenors, baritones, and 
bassos were all squeaking, and grumbling, and bawling, 
at the top of their voices, making a din like peo[ile at a 
fair. 

From thence I went to the Chm-ch, and passed the 
evening rumbling about amongst the tombs and chapels 
until the night closed in. It was a very iine scene. 
The different bghts as the day declined streaming in at 
the different windows and filling the immense cupola, 
from whence stniggiing rays fell upon the pavement, 
and penetrated into the side chapels, were very impres- 
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aively fine. The organ and the chant of the choristers, 
performing vespers in the distant chapel, faintly hut 
entirely filled the body of the cathedral with a light but 
uninterrupted cloud of harmony. As I retired from 
the sound it still fiUed the ear, but with a more trans- 
parent (if I may use the phrase) and thinner veil of 

Still there it was, and there being no echo or 
vibration, but a complete fulness of melody, every 

note was perfect, only weakened and softened by dis- 
tance. The fading light touched every mosaic picture 
as it rose into the cupola, as if withdrawing light from 
the earth. By degrees the glitter of the altars melted 
into sober grey. The gilding, and the bronze, and the 
marbles, all seemed to blend together into one mass of 
colouring below, whilst the roof and the cupola still 
glittered in the sunshine. The lamps trembled at dis- 
tant intervals before the dim altars. The chapel in 
which vespers were going on was a blaze of light, 
that strongly illuminated the groups clustered within 
it and its gate. It being the eve of a festa the lights on 
the high altar were illuminated, and their rays fiashed 
npon the wreathed pillars and gilded ornaments of the 
Baldaquino, and the sun withdrew from the cupola and 
the golden roof. The music ceased, the crowds dis- 
persed, but the lights in tlie chapel, on the high altai-, 
and round the confessional of St. Peter, remained, 
before which devotees were kneeling, performing their 
evening devotions, and completing the duties prescribed 
to them by their Church during the nine days of Ad- 
vent. Some English like myself lingered amongst 
them, and at length I remained the last man in the 
; edifice. 
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During the evening of certain Sundays in the year 
rII the ronfeBmirs attend at the Confesaionals, one of 
whi(;li i* fi]i|)ropriat«d to each language in Europe, and 
thin wiu) ont! of tlie Huntlays. Each confessor sits with 
n iimff wliit« wand protruded out of the confessional, 
lind a« till! fiiitlifiil ]>a«s before it they kneel, and the 
(-(infeoROr touc^hes their heeds with thi? wand in token i^ 
im liloaiiing. Many confessed themselves, and then 
Wfnt into their rosptictive chiipeis and performed their 
ddViitionH, The piivenient was in many places dotted 
with kneeling groupx, who, as they pass by the altars on 
whi<i)i tilt! holy sacrament is kept, kneel and say a 
Irrnyiir. 

Thi! Ntatiii*, too, of Jupiter Tonans, converted into 
Ht. Tetsr, had its toe put into constant requisition, as 
nil the lower orders, aiid many of the higher, kissed 
it, and pressed it against their foreheads ; all, how- 
cviT, carefully wiping the toe first, to preserve their 
lijM and forehoada from the spittle of the devout who 
hod (trecedcd them. A young urchin of a child was 
ht^ld up to kisB the toe, but he squalled, and kicked, 
nnd cried ; and, notwitlistanding the exertions and 
wrntli of his mother, would not be persuaded to kiss 
the lila*:k statue's black toe. Two handsome girls, 
«|»[iiirt!ntly the daughters of a snbatantial tradesman, 
were lugged about from shrine to shrine, by their pious 
father, kneeling and praying, and at last finishing the 
whole by kissing the holy foot. The father went dog- 
gedly on, but the girls followed, quizzing him and 
laughing to each other ; and, when they knelt behind 
him, kept looking about at the passers-by, instead of 
Baying their prayers. I was close by the statue, and the 
grimace which each ma^e as the toe came near their 
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lips, and the care they took to make-believe and not 
touch the statue, formed a good comment on the duty 
and ita object. 

8th. King, just arrived from Florence, called upon 
me. Dined at Lord Shrewabnry's — a formal party. 
They are just come to their fortune ; are very rich, and 
very proud of their riches withal. She' covers herself 
with diamonds, and silver foil, and spangles, and goes 
about like a chimney-sweeper on May-day, in a carriage 
drawn by four grey horses, diiven in hand — somewhat 
remarkable anywhere ; here pai-ticularly so. She is 
haughty and proud, and desirous of being considered as 
the head of Enghsh society here, but manages badly, 
and gets hated. After dinner he, who is a good, quiet 
sort of a body, came up to me and thanketl me for the 
honour I had done him by dining with him I — and he 
the first earl of England I 

To-day, in the Villa Borghese, I saw the four coach- 
horses, one coachman, two footnaen, carriage, and Lady 
Shrewsbury and sisters, all in the middle of the road. 
A fly had bit one of the horses, and this set the ladies 
screaming. So I put them into my carriage ; and, not- 
withstanding her objection to driving witli a pair in a 
job, she condescended to be taken home. 

They have got Monsieur Chatillon, an artist, in the 
house with them to direct their taste, and he purchases 
pictures, &c., for them by the lump. He was the painter 
in Lucien Bonaparte's family, who was ran away with by 

' The Count«8B was Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of WiBiani 
Talbot, Esq., of Castle Talbot, WeKford, and niece to the firat 
Earl of Mountmorris. She had two daughMrs. The elilest 
married Prince Dona Pamphili — the youngest the Frince 
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th« banditti, who took him for Prince Lucien. He saretl 
hia lite by dwlarin^ ht> wrs only a painter, whh no nui- 
wifn, anil not worth killing. The chief of the robbers 
nsud that if he was a painter lie should prove it by draw- 
ing his picture, which the man did, with perfect coolness, 
»n t\w t>|K>t. They robbed him of what little he had 
ulitint hill), and let him go, after keeping him three 
day* : but, previouely to doing so, they asked his 
ndvi^M- how they l>est could dispose of the things they 
liful taken from him 1 He declared that they were 
worth nuthinj^, except at Rome, where le Signore 
IngWi bought everything! The moment he got to 
Itonie he Bent jroHce-officers to every gate, with a de- 
scription of his friend who hail got his trinkets, watch, 
&c. Tlioy seized him coming in to the Porte del 
P'fpolo, with the things upon him ; the painter recovered 
all his goods ; and the poor robber, caught in his own 
■nare, was put into prison. 

The banditti now no longer exist. The wives of two 
of them came into Home, and, confessing to a priest, 
declared the uneasiness of their consciences at the lives 
they were leading, and asked his ad^-ice. The old man 
got out from them where their husbands and their band 
were, and then insisted on going with them to the 
band. The women remonstrated, and said he would 
be murdered for going amongst them, and they for 
betraying the secrets of their gang. He said he was 
an old man, and not worth murdering, and that he 
would not let any harm happen to them in which he did 
not share. So at last h« went with them. The band 
were going to murder him; he opened his breast, and 
told them to do their worst ; that he was an old man, 
and a priest in execution of his duty, and they would 
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gain nothinff, either in tMa world or the next, by putting 
him to death. He preached to them, gained them over, 
engaged for their lives but not their liberties, and took 
them all into Rome, marching lumself at their head, and 
surrendered them up to the Pope, engaging his pro- 
mises that their lives should be spared. This forms the 
subject of an engraving of Pinelli's. 

In the evening I went to the Austrian ambassador's. 
Great crowd, and the housu extremely hot. Lord 
Wriothesly Russell' desired Lord Arundel to present 
him to me! Very odd, as I know of no claim that 
I have to his acquaintance, except that I have shot 
at his father I 

9th. Finished my sitting for my bust. I am to pay 
forty louis-d'ors for it. It is said to be a strong like- 
ness. 

In the evening was the French Ambassador'a receive- 
mente, or first reception on commencing his embassy.* 
It is supposed to be the court-day of his sovereign, and 
the right thing i.s to go full dressed. I went, and 
there coidd not be less than 1,000 people there. The 
assembly was a very handsome one, as all the Roman 
principesse, who never go out on other occasions, appear 
on these, with all their diamonds and finery. There 
were some good John Bull figures ; and, amongst others, 
a young Highlander, a Mr. Farquharson, of some un- 
pronounceable name, chieftain, &c., &C., who came in 

' He was educated for the Church, and became Rector of 
Ghenie^, Canon of Windsor, and Cimpkin to his kte R.H. the 
Prince Consort. He was the eldest son of the Duke of Bedford, 
by his second wife. 

' This was the celebrated Chateiiuhriand, the most diatinguighad 
ei th e repreaentfttivea of the restored Bourbon sovereign, 
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liis tartans, kilt, &c., to the great wondenneiit of the 
Canliiials and Koinaii ladies, who followed him abouL 
starinj; at him, and crowduig around him like a flock ofi 
sheep at a, strange dog. The young Scotchman, protul 
of his three eagle's feathers, as chieftain, thought it ri^it 
to wear his cap in the apartments, which lidded to their 
a.stonishment. Bad taste I 

10th I went to-day to II Palazzo Borghese to aee the 
pictures. The Prince is one of the few Boman princes , 
who still is rich enough to keep his collection, and erea 
to increase it, as he still buys. There are a vast many 
pictures, and some very fine ones. Here ia a Domenichino 
Sybil, the com])anion to mine ; verj' fine, but mine is 
superior. A magnificent Domenichino Ljuidscape, with 
Diana and her nymphs contending for a prize with bows 
and arrows. Some beautiful liaphael portraits of Car- 
dinal Ximenes, and others. In the evening I went to 
the Austrian Ambassador's. 

11th. I went to the Doria Palace to see the famous 
collection of pictures and the gallery. The rooms dis- 
mally cold and damp ; the stuccoed floors regularly 
washed and never dried, and no fires in them, as is 
proved by the state of tbe pictures, which are all perish- 
ing with chill and misery. The first room is fuU of 
Gaspar Poussin — immense large landscapes, so ill re- 
paired that they appear to have been botched by some 
sign-painter. I don't think them good. But if they 
were ever so much so, they are many of them put up ao 
high as to be quite invisible. Indeed, the rooms are ho 
enormously high and large, and the windows so small, 
that the pictures cannot be seen. There are too beau- 
tiful Claudes, the Mohno and tbe Temple of Apollo, 
which are very fine, but put up go high that I saspect 
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they are repaired. There are some good Domenichino 
landscapes. The gallery is alto^ther a fine apartmeut, 
miming quite round the quadrangle. One side, there- 
fore, must be cool or warm as either one or the other is 
wanted. 

I forgot to say that in the Borghese collection is a 
Danae, by Correggio, which the present Prince bought, 
the other day, for £4,000, at a sale in Paris, for which 
the proprietor had given £300 in England, and it was so 
repaired and painted over that' no one would buy it in 
England. There is also the porphyiy sarcophagus 
which held Hadrian's body, and was found in the 
Mausoleum. 

Went to Torlonia's in the evening. Everybody in 
!Rome there crammed into a room up a mile of stairs j 
very hot and disagreeable. 

12th. All Eome divided upon the question, whethet 
Lord and Lady Dudley Stuart are to be received or 
not. He is Lady Bute's son ; she the niece of Jerome 
Bonaparte, who was niamed to an Itahan, whom she 
divorced for impotency— intriguing with Lord Dudley 
all the while, whom she afterwards married. Somehow 
or another she gets received everywhere, except by 
Lady Shrewsbury, my sister', and one or two proper 
persons. The wrath of the Bonapartes very great.' 

15th. To-day eight new Cardinals are made ; and 

' Mary. She married .lames Everard, tentli Baron Amndel, of 
Wardour, who died in 1834. 

' Lord Dudley Coutta Stuart, eldest eon of Jolm, fourth Earl of 
Bute, by liis second marriage (with the daughter of Mr. Coutta, 
the banker). Lord Dudley Coutte Stuart, who died in 1864, was 
connected with the Bonaparte family by hia marriage with Chris- 

a Clementina Egypta, daughter of Lucien, Frince of Caoino. 
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tlii'y liuvi! their ri'ceivamenti, to which all the Romsn 
[iriiicipi and princijH'sse go in full dress. On these occ* 
«ioii« all tho old {tnint-hice, and silver-plate, and tins 
till' n'lnaini or the representatives of ancient grandemy 
iiiiulo their aiipenrance. The most astonishing figuni 
of lurqueya, picked up out of the streets, and stuffed 
into tawdry worsteil-laced liveries, which have seen A»; 
diiyn of the llrusehi and Odeschalchi Popes, are stadi 
hchiiul red couches of the most antique cut, drawn by 
liofMeii, luid drivon l)y coachmen to match. AH KoibQ 
i" afjop — the Church feels it a day of glory ; and thett 
la not a ahovot hat, a loug cloak or a short one, 
violet stocking or a red one, that is not to be seen bust^ 
ling about under, or over, important personages. Evea 
the Pope's Guards feci the dignity of the hour. In 
I'lcidii^f the city is illuminated. The only people wh»i 
lU'n melancholy are tlie new Cardinals, for they are 
ruined by the expense of their dignity. The Oardinrf's, 
hut costs each new made Cardinal something aboi4 
11,000 scudi — above £2,000 sterling; and there is not 
one of these jwor priests who has 200 pence. The con- 
sequence is, that they beg and borrow all through Rom^ 
and mortgage their dignities for years to pay all these 
fees. The man who attends a Cardinal, to put oa 
his red calotti, instead of the black one, which, until hif 
new dignity he has worn, receives twenty-five s 
from each. Tlie Pope's cameriere, who are gentlemen^ 
and of noble families, receive 600 scudi from each ; 
thus the money is squandered in fees. 

I had long been in negotiation with the OdeschalcU 
family for a group, by Michael Angelo, of Silenufl, 
borne on a satyr's back, and supported by two Bacchantes. 
The Cardinal Odeschalchi had asked 900 scudi for this ^ 
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and I liad offered 500 scudi, and the bargain was off. 
To my astonisliraent my agent, Trebbi, came to me 
to-day, and said that Odeschalchi's agent bad been 
hunting bim about Eome all day, and at last, having 
found bim, told him in breathless haste to set off and 
find me, and to say that the group was mine, at my own 
price, provided I paid the money to-tlay. I immediately 
closed, and ujwn inquiiy found tliat this hasty surrender 
was owing to the whole sacred college scouring Rome 
to pick up the smallest sums, to make up a purse to 
lend their new brethren, for tbe purpose of enabling 
them to pay tlieir fees. Not only should I thus get the 
group for £100, which was richly worth £200 ; but I 
stipulated that if I do take a statue, for which they asked 
300 scudi, I am to pay only 100 for it. 

Besides this, the Cardinals have also to receive tbeir 
liata, for which fresh fees are to be paid; and some days 
Iience they are to have " their mouths opened by the 
Pope," until which ceremony they cannot officiate as 
Cardinals ; and then other fees are to be paid. 

16th, I go to Trenta Nova's, My bust is to be cast off 
in piaister; and the last touch was given it to-day. It 
is now to be cut in marble. All the world is coming to 
see it. The hkeness is said to be wonderful ; and cer- 
tainly, as a bust, it ia a very fine one. Trenta Nova is 
very proud of it ; and it has already got him several new 
ones ordered. I go to see my statues and groiip at the 
AteHer, where they are placed to be cleaned, restored, 
and packed up. I go to the Jesuits' Church, tbe richest 
in Kome. The ceiling is painted from end to end by 
Porta, a Jesuit ; and is a wonderful perfonnance, I 
never saw such a wonder of perspective and colouring, 
3ie ceiling is riclily worked and gilt ; and, intermixed 
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with this ceiling, and as if opening into the church, the 
heavenly host appears — consisting of innumerable 
figures in adoration of Jesus Christ ; the text upon 
which the painting is done being, "At the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow," Below are the bad 
syiirits flying fi:T)ni the scene and tumbling down in de- 
Bpair. The effect is magical. To the left, as you 
enter, is the altar and chapel of St. Ignatius, in which 
he (the founder of the order) hes buried. Nothing can 
be richer in marbles and pietro dura of all sorts than 
this chapel. The columns are of lapis lazuli ; and above 
it is a globe of lapis lazuli, the largest piece known in 
the world. An ordinary picture is over the altar ; but 
this removes with a counterpoise, and discovers a statue 
of the saint, which was of silver, richly adorned with 
precious stones of great value; but the French stole 
the statue, melted it down, and took the jewels also 
and sold them to Torlonia, who also bought the dia^ 
monds that adorned the Lady of Loretto ; and by that 
name the Duchess of Bracciano, Torlonia's wife, who 
wears these diamonds, goes. The statue is now only of 
wood, silvered over ; and tlie jewels are false. 

17th. Cardinal Fesch's pictures. The Italian school 
has been, for the most part, sold ; and what remains are 
not good. But his Flemish collection is very fine. A 
Wouvermans ; another — the famous white horse shod ; 
some Teniers, especially one, the Crowning with Thorns 
— a very extraordinary picture, beautifully painted in 
his best silvery tints ; but he has treated the subject, in 
spite of himself, like a Flemish ale-house picture. All 
his Jew guards are Dutch boors, with armour on. One, 
who is crowning our Saviour with thorns, has a short 
tobacco-pipe stuck in his cap. Caricatures drawn ( 
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the walls of the guard-house, and, as usual, a disgust- 
ing figure in the comer. It strikes me that the pic- 
tare originally was one of his ordinary proiluctions, and 
that in a whim or freak "he altered it into a sacred sub- 
ject. The interior of Tenicrs' Kitchen ; some beautiful 
Vandykes, one the same as mine at Avington, hut 
smaller, and only the half-figures of the Virgin and our 
Saviour ; some Rembrandts, but some called so that are 
not his ; a landscape, by Titian ; some fine Hondthorats, 
especially one in the Cardinal's bedroom ; a large one, 
which is engraved, of the Denial by St. Peter of Christ. 
The effect of the Hght proceeding from the candles, 
which are hid hy the figures of the soldiers playing at 
cards, is wonderful. A beautiful Paul Potter; a good 
Cuyp or two. These pictures have been collected, as 
may easily be conceived, by Cardinal Fesch, at different 
times, when he had great power, and many of them pro- 
bably cost him but little. But he wants to sell them all 
dear. Great luxe of SevTes China, representing ancient 
imperial scenes, &c. ; busts of Madame Mere, Napoleon, 
&c. The pictures being to be sold, are in better preser- 
vation than any otiiers in Rome, In the evening at Sir 
Gordon Drummond's ball. 




Collections at the Villa Albano— The Cardinsl at Laij Meath^l 
Ball — Dreadful Shipwreck — The Duke of Susses's Daughter 
and the Hanoverian ADnister — Church of St. Maria Maggiore and 
the Pontifical High Ma^ — Canora'a Studio— ThorwaJdsen — 
Queen HortenBe — Ghost Stories — Excavations— Confratemiti 
deUa Bona Morte — The Colonua Palace — The Bonu 
at Torlonia'a Parties. 



December IStli. Went to the ViUa Albano. Although 
cold, deserted, and forlorn, this looks more like a noble- 
man's house than any I have yet seen ; but it has no 
appearance of comfort, and is not a habitable room. I 
ill vain looked for a bedroom, or a room one could sit in. 
You walk up to the house through cut hedges, fountains 
and formalities, which, to be sure, one should not make 
oneself, but which are pretty when made, and look cool, 
refreshing, and pure. 

Some veiy fine statues in basalt. One gallery beauti- 
fully painted in fresco and in arabesques. In each 
panel was a magnificent cameo, all cut in pietro dura, 
and the whole of immense value. This palace, during 
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the occupation by the French, of Rome, was occupied 
liy a French general, and every one of the cameos dis- 
appeared. Some of them have since been seen at St. 
Petersburg. 

From this house you are conducted to a summer- 
house, also beautifully fitted up with marbles, and from 
thence again to another semi-circular building, opposite 
to the house, where there is another room painted in 
fresco like that in the villa, like it also once adorned with 
precious cameos, all of which lUsappeared at the same 
propitious moment of Roman liberty. There are some 
good fountains still remaining, but all in which the Romans 
took the greatest pride are destroyed — and no loss. 
This villa stands outside the gates of Rome, and the 
views are delightftd over the Campagna and the Apen- 
nines. But the Prince and the Cai-dinal Albano only come 
here occasionally in the smnnier evenings to drink tea I 
The Roman principi affect to despise everything out of 
Rome ; and in the hotte.st weather if they go out in the 
mornings to their villas they are never happy until they 
get back into their horrid close streets and gloomy 
palazzi in Rome, where they sit in formal circles, with a 
canopy and chair of state at the extremity of the room. 

19th. Went to see my statues and the Braschi 
Tazzi at the studio to which they have been conveyed. 
The connoisseurs are decided tliat the group of Silenus 
and the Bacchantes is by Michael Angelo. The prices 
which I have paid for them are the wonder of all Rome. 
In the same manner I have stumbled over sis oriental 
gi-anite columns of beautiful poHsh and workmanship — 
above nine feet high, without capital or base. They 
were ordered by the Duke of Wellington when at 
^Verona, forgotten by his Grace, and never taken or 
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paid for ! The man is ruined, his house sold over hia 
head, and the things must be sold for nothing. I give 
£25 a-piece for what is certainly worth £100. They 
are worth but few people's money. 

In the evening I went to Lady Meath's' ball. The 
Catholics deem balls on Fridays in Advent improper, 
or at least not strict. I was surprised at seeing Cardinal 
Caccia Piatte there. He came np to me, and said that 
he hatl been beguiled there — that he had heard it was tg 
be music only, and not a dance I I told him that 
his Eminence had nothing for it but to shut his eyes and 
not to see the dancing, and open his ears and bear the 
music. A more obvious way would have been to have 
gone home ; but the old man remained and sat out the 
enormity. The best of it was, that when I meotioned 
this to my sister she assured me that that very morning 
the old boy had come to her and asked her whether 
it was only music that was to be at Lady Meath's 1 
She assured him that it was to be a ball, and that he 
ought not to go. The Catholics are all outrageous at 
the old gentleman. 

20th, In the evening went to Prinoesa Massimo's, a 
left--handed daughter of the King of Saxony. Dead 
dull. A formal party in deep mourning, private and 
court, sitting in circle. She is a pleasant old lady, and 
wishes to be good-humoured. A Comtesse de Kihnan- 
segge, a Bavarian old lady of great family, pleasant and 
clever, ugly, but veiy conversibfe — has seen much of 
the world — had a good deal of talk with her. 

21st. Dined with Comte de Funchal, Portuguese 

' Melusina Adelaide, daughter of John, first Earl of Clan- 
william, married in 1801 to the Earl of Meath, created Barou 
Chaworth in the English Peerage in 1831. 
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Minister. Mistook his card. Came at six — dinner 
hour five! A great diplomatic dinner. All waiting, 
and very embarrassing for me. In the evening, Mrs. 
Anderson's — Lady Belmore,' Miss, commonly called 
Jack Caldwell — excellent I 

Dreadful shipwreck in the Adriatic. My poor friend 
Minshull of the Royal Bucks, Captain Cummings, son 
of Gfeneral Cummings, another Englishman, and an 
Italian, set out in a sparonaro from Corfu to come to 
Aucona, meaning to pass the Christmas here. On the 2nd 
of December, in a tremendous gale, all perished. Bodies 
washed on shore, but mutilated. Cummings' passport 
and leave of absence found in the pocket of one of them. 
Cummings' family here; his father painfully confined 
with the gout, his mother and sisters momentarily ex- 
pecting to see him come to Rome. At Sir Gordon 
Dnunmond's ball 1 saw them all dancing and happy, 
and heard the mother talking of her son's visit to 
her. Not half on hour before the hall Sir Gordon 
■Drummond, a near friend of the Cunnnings family, had 
received the dreadful news from General Woodford at 
Corfu, and had to break it to the wretched family. He 
could not bear to do it that evening, and let them enjoy 
tlieir ball. The next morning he performed the sad 
task. Poor Minslndl 1 I am very sorry for him. I sent 
over the melancholy intelligence to his family in Eng- 
land. 

22nd. Went with my sister to the Villa Pamphili 
Doria, on the Janiculum Hill, on which is the Fontane 

' Juliana, second daughter ot Henry Thomaa, second Earl of 
Carrick, Her husband, Lord Belmore, had been Governor- 
General of Jamaica, and was afterwards one of the representative 
» of Ireland. He died in 1841. 
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Paulina, formed by the water brought by an aqneduct 
built by Trajan, The fountain is supported by six 
Ionic columns, and bursts out in three immense sheets of 
water, falling Into a basin, from whence it supplies the 
immense fountains in St. Peter's. The view from the 
road up the hill, of Rome and St. Peter's, is the finest 
existing. It is only from hence that you see the whole 
cupola, and the immense mass and world of building 
wliich forms that edifice, to advantage. 

About two miles from the walls, on the summit of the 
hill, aft«r passing a huge mined villa of Torloma's, you 
come to the Villa Pamphili Doria, commanding a beau- 
tiful view of Frascati, Tivoli, the Campagna, and the 
Apennines. The villa is a handsome edifice, and the 
grounds veiy extensive and enjoyable. It stands on a 
high terrace. Below the house is a beautiful series of 
flower-gardens, which in English han(^ would be made 
delicious, full of water, fountains, sun, and shade. The 
fountains are supplied from Trajan's Aqueduct. In the 
house are some good marbles. But the great beauty of 
the place consists in the continuity of shade, given by 
endless bosquets, and covered walls of iles, and by enor- 
mous masses of gigantic stone pines. The ground 
Hlopes down prettdy and easily to a piece of water, not 
very unnatural and formal, and a beautiful bank of 
evergreens. Of course these endless fountains do not 
suit every English taste, yet these masses of pure, 
silvery water gushing and flowing all round, and of deep 
shade, are very pleasing. There is a large deep pool 
and grotto, forming a bath, partly in sunshine and 
partly in deep rock, which gives one the beau-ideal 
of nil that is luxurious in the way of fresh-water 
bathing. 
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[ dined with my sister, and in the evening went to 
the Austrian Ambassador's, where there was some very 
good music. Madame Lutzeii sings with great taste, 
and has a sweet voice. The performers were all dille- 
tanti. Tliere was a great Russian woman who sent to 
beg that she might sing — and sang like a Oalmuck. 
Madame della Torte sang beautifblly. 

Monsieur Kestner, our Hanoverian Minister, is 
delightful. He prides himself upon his English, and is 
very much enamoured with Miss d'Este, the Duke of 
Sussex's daughter, who is il very fine girl, full of royal 
blood and high spirits. So Kestner expressed his de- 
light — "I so laike that Maes d'Este — she is so gpirituelle 
aud abuTidon .' " He meant that she had so much easy 
abandon of manner. 

25th. This morning, at half-past eight o'clock, I pro- 
ceeded to the Church of St. Maria Mag^ore, aud, by 
the kindness of Bishop Baynes, I was placed within the 
rails of the high altar, where a ch^ was provided for 
me, aud a carpet to put my feet upon, as the church was 
very cold. 

The whole of this magnificent basilica was adorned 
and hung with draperies, which, making it look more 
like a stupendous drawing-room than a church, took off, 
I think, from its beauty. From its roof hung down 
immense crystal lusti'es, full of lights, and the whole 
church, from end to end, was a glare of illumina- 
tion. 

Before the altar stood, in a beautiful silver reliquary, 
with a covering of magnificent plates of rock-crystal, 
part of the crib in which our Saviour was laid. I was 
allowed to inspect it very close through its crystal screen. 

1 1 could see was a piece of wood, one part of whicli 
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WHS <'uilHil<lt.Hl in a piece of rock, fomiinti;, as we are 
told, \iart of the rock a^inst wliich the stable was built 
wherein inir Saviour was bom. The relic was sent by 
St. llelcHa frwm .Tenisaletn to Constantinople, and froia 
thence hcrv. So far its pedigr«? is ascertained. But 
wlit'tlier it ^^~as. ill ^t, a ]>aTt of the identical rod^ 
niiglit^ if one was allowed to look at it, be ascertained, to 
H wrtjun extent at leasts as the geologj' of Bethlehem ia 
known. All one can say is, that if this relic be fals^ 
jjrvHt jmins ha\-v' lieeii taken to falsify it, as the junction 
of tlic RK'k and wixid «])pear, at least, to be extremely 
ancient. This relic is only showii during the octave of 
Christinas. 

Oil tlie lii^h altar, under the baldaquin, stood seven 
enormous sih-er candlesticks. On a table t4) the left of 
the ntlar slootl all the plate to be used during the cere- 
monial of the Mass. At the end of the sanctuary was 
jilncRil the Po)>e"s throne, whicli, as well as the canopy 
over it, was formed of silver tissue and damask. This 
sanctuary is gilt with the first gold brought from New- 
Spain, and it was sent for that purpose by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain. To the ri^t of the altar 
was a coveretl tribune, in winch were the singers of the 
choir. No instruments of any Mud are allowed in a 
mass at which the Pope either officiates or assists. Op- 
posite to this tribune was a grated one, behind which 
some ladies were allowed to sit. Nearer the Pope's 
throne was a balcony for ambassador, and in the orgaor 
lofts and galleries above were ladies, who were not sap- 
posed to be present. 

At half-past nine o'clock the faint sound of a distant 
choir was heard, which was the reception of the Po])e at 
the door of the church by the canons and other eclesias- 



tifs immetliately belonging to it. The choir sung the 
hymn, " Tu es Peti'us," whilst the noise of the bells and 
of a battalion of grenadiers within the aisle of the church 
saluting, formed a singular collection of sounds. Pre- 
eently, in the midst of a long procession, the Pope ap- 
peared in his chair of state, covered with red velvet, 
under a canopy of silver tissue, the chair borne upon 
their shoulders by men, and the large ostrich-feather fans, 
the remains of the Oriental splendour of the Popes, car- 
ried l)ehind or on each side of him. 

When the procession came opposite to the chapel of 
the Holy Sacrament it stopped, and the Pope^ descend- 
ing from his chair, knelt on a cushion and phant pro- 
vided for him, and said his private devotions. He then 
ascended his chair a^n, and was borne into the splen- 
did Borghese Chapel, where he was to be divested of his 
robes of temporal sovereignty, and made to put on those 
of a bishop, to say Mass. He was borne over our 
heads, giving the Papal benediction as he went along, 
all kneeling as he approaclicd. All Protestants paid 
him the same respect which we pay our own Sove- 
reign ; at the same time, it was impossible not to feel 
towards his venerable and mildly pious presence the 
additional respect due to the head of the oldest Christian 
religion on earth. He looked depressed and feeble — 
and well he might, for this was the third Mass he had 
performed since twelve o'clock on the preceding night, 
and, when he had finished this, he had strictly and 
literally fasted for thirty-six hours. 

Every priest must on Christmas-day in the Catholic 
Church perform three Masses ; and every priest must, at 
all times before each performance, fast from the twelve 
o'clock at night preceding the Mass he says. Conse- 
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i|iic-titly, tlie Pope, performing Mass in the Sistuie Cha- 
[K.-1 on the vigil of Christmas-day (the 24th) at t€ai 
o'clock at night, must fast from twelve o'clock of tba 
night before. Tliat was not over until Christmas- 
day; still, he must not let an^'thing pass his lips, becaoae 
at tlaybroak he has to go to another church and jterform 
a Pontifical Mass there, and then he had to come on to 
Ht. Mary Maggiore, and celebrate that at which we 
now were to be present. In addition, therefore, to this 
privation of food from twelve o'clock of the ni^t of the 
2;ird, be liad passed the whole night in the duties of his 
(Ihurch. This would be severe discipline for a yonng 
and liearty man. 

JJcfore tile Pope were borne the sword and ducal cap, 
which, according to annual custom, he had blessed in 
the morning. The sword has a hilt of gold, and is in % 
crimson scabbard, like our sword of state. The cap is a 
large, full-brimmed, round hat of crimson velvet, lined 
with ermine, with a band of pearls and a deep gold 
fringe round it. Behind hangs a long scarf of ermine 
and gold fringe. In the front of the hat is fixed a silver 
dove, as an emblem of the Holy Ghost. This ia in 
remembrance of the sword given by the prophet Jere- 
miah to Judas Maccabeus, wherewith he was to destroy 
the enemies of the people of Israel. This sword and 
cap the Pope used in olden time to send, after the Masa 
of to-day, to some Christian Crusader Prince. It ia 
now Boraetimes sent to some Catholic monarch as a mai^ 
of the Pope's especial favour. The first instance of ^lia 
benediction is read in the Councils of Constance, when 
Pope John XXII. sent it to the Emperor Sigismond. 
In li585, Urban VI. gave it at Lucca to Forteguerra 
Forteguerri, the Gonfaloniere of that Gepubtic. If any 
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Sovereign Prince was present at the Mass, he wore his 
surcoat, and the Pope buckled this sword round him. 
Prince Eugene received it from Clement II. in 1715. 

The Pope wore the tiara, or triple crown, until 
he was vested for Mass, when it was replaced by a mitre 
of cloth of gold. All the Cardinals were in their robes 
of white satin embroidered with gold, their mitres of 
silver tissue on their heads, and their hats home before 
them. 

When the Pope entered the sanctiiaiy be commenced 
the Mass, which was like other high masses, only he was 
assisted by Cardinals, and received the communion kneel- 
ing at the foot of his throne. The Epistle and Gospel 
were sung first in Latin, and then by Gh^ek priests in 
Greek, manifesting thereby the union of the Greek and 
Latin Churches at the Council of Florence. Several 
old ceremonies are kept up at the Pontifical Mass which 
used to be common to the whole Catholic religion, but 
are now aboHshed. For instance, the Pope com- 
municates through a golden reed which is inserted in 
the chalice, and through which he sucks up the sacred 
element. Believing, as the Catholics do, in the real 
presence, this precaution was taken, especially in times 
when all wore beards, to prevent any drop from being 
wasted or leaving the mouth. The moment when the 
Pope elevated the host, when the whole church was 
silent and all ujion their knees, was one of great awe 
and religious feeling; and the pious, mild manner of 
the old Pope, absorbed evidently in the devotion 
of the moment, was very expressive. At this instant 
all the bells of the city rang out to give notice of 
the holy act. 

liter the Mass was over the Pope was again invested 
£ 2 
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with the tiara, and left the church with the same pro- 
cession with which he entered it. The ceremony wag 
over by five niinutes before twelve o'clock, after which 
hour in the Romish Church no mass can be performed, 
Amongst the ambassadors was Monsieur de Funchal, foi^ 
Portugal. Near me was Don Miguel's a 
who is not received, but remains here as a private indi- 
vidual. He had his decorations on, and evidently put 
himself forward, in order to shew himself to FuiichaL 
Tiie latter saw him, and immediately looked at him with 
the air of a pug dog out of a window seeing a cat, and 
he kept barking at hinn in this entertaimug manner all 
the morning. The other man equally saw Funchal, 
and, being a tall man with a hooked nose, looked most 
superciliously over his little antagonist, as if the lattec 
smelt unpleasantly. Eetunied home tired. 

27th, Wttnt to the villa of the Prince of the Peace 
on the Ccelian Hill. A beautiful view of the Albi 
Hills, Rome, &c., and the garden full of violets, which 
filled the air with fragrance. Close to it is the church 
of St. Maria della Navecilla, so called on account of 
ancient model in marble of an antique galley, which has 
been placed in front of the church, and is a very 
relic. 

January 1st, 1829. I went to Canova's studio, which 
is still shewn, the scholars of that great man since hia 
death finishing and copying his models and statuea4 
The engravings are, however, forbidden to be sold in 
the chaste city of Rome, because they are considered 
too naked. I apprehend that statues usually are so,' 
and the superior decency of the representatives of the 
statues of the Capitol and Vatican over those of Ca- 
nova does not strike me. I fear that Canova and his 
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patrons have done mucli to spoil thu taste aud school of 
sculpture. Beautiful as his designs are, they don't par- 
tate of the solid pose boautj of the antiques, of which 
they have so many and such splendid models here. All 
the females are spi-awling Vcnuses and skipping Bac- 
chantes, or drunken nymphs. These have been ordered 
in all directions by our opulent English, and the conse- 
quence is that the studii here are filled with nothing 
else, as nothing else sells, Canova's finish and models 
are beautiful, but his models are not noble, but finikin 
and frittery. His dancing girls are all meretricious. 
Surely Canova ought to have known that a girl might 
dance with decency. His Venus Triumphant is the best 
of that class. It was taken from Princess Borgheae; 
Canova used to say that he saw what he copied, but it 
did not necessarily follow that he copied what he saw. 
A seated figure of Concord, originally a statue of Maria 
Louisa, is very good. 

Went on to Thorwaldsen's studio. He received me 
liimself, and went through them with me. I think him 
decidedly superior to Canova, although his finish is not 
so perfect. His imagination is finer, his figures better 
posi, more majestic^ — hia drapery in deeper and finer 
folds, and no false gHtter deceives the eye. His colossal 
statue of Jesus Christ, which is to serve as the altar- 
piece of St. John's Church at Copenhagen, is magni- 
ficent. I saw the marble working at Carrara. The 
idea is a very fine one. On a portion of the pedi- 
ment of the church is a statue of St. John preaching. 
The figures on each side of him, forming the triangular 
gnmp tilling up the pediment, is composed of St. John's 
audience of hstening figures, whilst he foretells the 
coming of the Messiah. Nothing can exceed the 
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beauty of some of ttese listening figures. On entering 
the churcli colossal statues of the four prophets, the 
Apostles, and the Evangelists, stand in niches on each 
side of the aisle, and conduct you to the great altar, 
behind which stands Jesus Christ, receiving the sa^^ra- 
mental guests. The idea is a splendid one, 

Amongst all these statues, of subjects so often 
treated, some, of course, must be more commonplace 
than others. Certain attributes are, as of old, attached 
to the persons of some of the Apostles and the Evan- 
gelists, the effects of which it is very difficult to vary or 
render good subjects for painting or statuary. The 
greatest merit attaches to him who can best overcome 
these difficulties, and Thorwaldsen has certainly done 
this with great effect. The doubting, but at the same 
time reverential figure of St. Thomas, is very fine. Be- 
sides these is his famous basso-relievo of the triiunph 
of Alexander, meant for the palace of the Capitol 
to have been built by Napoleon, and other bassi-relievi. 

A baptistery presented by Thorwaldsen to his native 
church in Iceland, is a verp pretty idea. It is an altar, 
and a wreath of foliage and flowers, typical of youth 
and innocence, forms on its summit the receptacle for 
the baptismal water. On the four sides are an inscrip- 
tion : the baptism of Christ, Christ receiving little chil- 
dren, and another baptismal subject which I forget. It 
is very simple, and beautifully executed. A statue of 
Eugene Beauhamois— Venus having just received the 
apple — an Angel holding a shell, for a font — a colossal 
statue of the late Pope, for his monument in St. Peter's 
(very fine but heavy ; the drapery, however, perfect) — a 
Lion, but not equal to Canova's lions. This was, bow- 
ever, copied from the life. 
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Ikating in the Boi^hese Gardena. Snow and ice in 
Naples, One man kills two and wounds four others 
ill a drunken quarrel. Another having been seven 
years in the gallies for having violently extorted money 
from a poor market woman, retuma to Home, his time 
expired; finds her still in her shop, stabs and kills 
her. 

The Buonaparte family are assembling in Rome in 
great force. They are all collecting roimd Madame 
Mere, who is old and rich, and whose old shoes they are 
squabbling about, although the poor woman has no idea 
of dying. 

One of the charges against Donati runs as follows: — 
" 3. Per essere stato mandato a suboman S. E. il Duca 
de Buckhighara !" I write a long letter to Lusbingtan, 
remonstrating against the impertinence, &c. 

Dr. Peebles and a Dr. Eobson quarrelling. Smith, 
the Consul here, takes it up indiscreetly against Peebles, 
who is Scotch, AJI the Scotch here take it up, and 
carry the war on against Smith, whom they are trying to 
get turned out of his consulate. Torlonia, of course, 
fans the flame against Smith, of whom he is jealous aa a. 
banker. This is a vile gossiping place. 

Hortense Beauharnois, ex-Queen of Holland, is the 
only one of the Buonaparte family here that opens her 
house and makes it pleasant. That worthy family are 
very wroth against Lady Shrewsbury for refusing to re- 
ceive Lady Dudley Stuart, &c. ; and threatens to give 
balU and parties on every night on which Lady Shrews- 
bury gives them, in order to spoil them. In this rivalry 
the pubUc-dancing interests must benefit. 

9th. Tliis evening my sister and Lord Arundel, and 
Lady Westmoreland, sat witli me. The latter wondw^ 
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fully clever and entertaining. She cleverly maintained 
the conversation until past twelve o'clock, and never let it 
pause a moment. Lady Westmoreland was at Cadi^ 
during the time of General Moore's campaign, and fully 
confirms the strong story which we were abused for, 
maintaining and asserting against our Government at 
that day, and in justification of Moore's character. He 
was completely sacrificed to party feeling, and Lcml 
Wellington, at the same moment, as completely saved by 
party feeling. Vido Ciut.ra. 

Ghost-stories. — Lord Kinnaird's ghost appeared to the 
Duchesse Bassano, He made love to her. She rejected 
him, and said he was not sincere. He declared if he 
died he would let her know that he was sincere. He 
did die, Duchesse Bassano was walking by a church door 
in Paris not long after, and entering the clmrch, turning 
round in the doorway, saw Lord K.l "Ah! Caroline" (or 
whatever was her Christian name,) "N'etois je pas sin- 
cere I" said the shadow. She described his face to be so 
shocking that she coidd not bear to look at it. She went 
home, told the story, and died ! 

Lord Bute' (the present one) has the second sight. 
Told Lady Westmoreland that, in the Isle of Bute, he 
and Lady B. took shelter in a highland hut, the owner 
of which requested them to go into the inner apartment. 
which was warmer. Lord Bute steadily refused. Lady 
B., after they went away, asked him why he did so. *' I 
did not like to go in, for there was a man there with his 
finger cut off !" The door was closed, so that he could 
not see into the room. It appeared afterwards that a 

' John Crichton Stuart, succeeded hia grandfather as Marquis of 
Bute, iulSll — hisfather, Joho, Lord Mountatuart, baring die 
1797. 
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body had been washed on shore, and was put, nnder a 
covering of clotlies and bedding, untO an order came to 
bury it, into that inner room, and its fingers had been 
either torn off by the rocks or by fish ! Lord Hastings' 
ghost appearing to Lady W. Russel ; Lord Grey's ghost ; 
Lady Lansdowne's, and Miss Murray's I 

10th. I am going to purchase of my sister my father's 
cameo of Tiberius, whicb he found in Hadrian's Villa, 
round the neck of the statue of Tiberius, now at St«we. 
Gavin Hamilton found it with bim. My father gave it 
to my sister. It should not leave the family. 

12tb. I begin a small excavation opposite the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, where my son found the sarcophagus. 
Torlonia excavating in Roma Vecchia. They have 
found some leaden pipes, with an inscription upon 
them, which proves them to have belonged to the 
bouse of those two young men mentioned by Gib- 
bon as Jiaving been put to death by the Emperor 
Commodus after the attack made upon his life, and 
whose property was confiscated. Here, probably, was 
their villa. 

14th. I went to my excavation. We have found two 
sepulchral chambers, on the walls of which are fresco 
paintings. Also a large fragment of Greek marble cor- 
nice, finely worked, proving that the tomb was built 
above the chambers, from which this fragment has evi- 
dently fallen, and that it was a noble sepulchre of fine 
architecture. I expect to discover more chambers, and 
probably sepulchral remains. I have found a beautiful 
bronze medal, in fine preservation, of " Julia Augusta ;" 
on the reverse a figure with a palm branch and cor- 
nocopia, and the legend " Hilaritas." 

lath. I am in the midst of sepulchral chambers, an4 
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find skeletons in them all. So they have not beeB 
touched. They are not persons of nots, as they ace 
buried without anything to cover them; except one, who 
lias been covered with large tiles, on which are the stamps, 
of the maker. How near printing, without discoveringthj? 
art ! In one of the skulb we found Charon's money,. 
As far as I can yet judge of it, the coin is of Caracalla's < 
reign. The bodies are probably those of slaves ; thstt of 
the master and members of the family are yet to be dis- 
covered. We have found a sfaurcase conducting to 
lower chambers. We bury the bones again rebgiously. 

Ifith. We came to a beautiful mosaic pavemeut, at the 
upper end of the vineyard, exactly opposite Cecilia 
Metella's tomb, and under the walls of the Frangipani 
fortress. It is within five yards of the spot where 
Chandoa found the sarcophagus. This must be, from. 
the ornaments, a sepolcro nobile, probably thrown down , 
when the fortress was built, in order not to afford shelter ' 
to the enemy. We turn our whole strength in following ■ 
this discoveiy up. 

A wretched man is to be guillotined to-raorrow, for ■ 
having murdered a woman premeditatedly. I saw the 
Confraternity della Bona Mort^ S^^^S along the streets 
to-day collecting money for masses for his soul. They 
are dressed in sack-cloth, with hoods of the same cover- 
ing their faces, having holes only for their eyes. This 
Confraternity is composed wholly of nobles and gentiy, 
who perform this duty as a religious function. They 
never wear the dress except when a criminal is to be 
executed. They then, twenty-four hours before his exe- 
cution, take possession of him, conduct him to a chapel 
near the place of execution, where they attend upon the 
prisoner, serve him with his meat and drink, of which 
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lie is allowed wliat hu lites, and prepare liiin for deatlt 
and for the last Sacraments, which he cannot receive 
until he confesses his crime. They will not execute 
him until he does receive the Sacraments ; so, if a pri- 
soner is obstinate, he keeps them waiting all day. When 
he is absolved, and has received the Sacraments, the 
Confraternity conduct him to the foot of the scaffold, 
and deliver him up to the officers of justice ; and, after 
his execution, they take the body and bury it in a 
church deflicated to St. Joanno DecoUato. The present 
Pope almost forbids capital punishments, and wishes to 
abolish them, 

17th. Went on to my excavation. The whole of a 
mosaic floor is i^scovered. The border is rich, with a 
handsome representation of an Etruscan um at the fur- 
ther end. We are following the lines of the party walls, 
in hope of finding further mosaic and funereal remains. 
The rains must be those of a splendid tomb ; and, from 
the sarcophafpis having been found so near this pave- 
ment by my son, I am inclinerl to think that this is the 
columbarium which originally contained the sarcopha- 
gus. If so, we shall find more, as the sarcophagus 
was that of a child, and its parents' cannot be far 
off. 

19th. The Comte de Chatillon called to tell me Lady 
Shrewsbuiy was making np an album, in which she was 
inserting jwrtraits of all her friends done by himself, and 
requested me to sit. I consented, of course — but it is a 
forest bore. 

Received the news of Lord Anglesey's return from 
Ireland, and that the Irish Chancellor is to be recalled. 
The sword is drawn, and the scabbard thrown away. 
I Bee great calamities hanging over my country, and 
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|)orsoiially affecting me in my family. 'I write to Lord 
fJrenvillc, putting my House of Commons strength en- 
tirely into liis hands. I can no longer support a go\'em- 
ineiit thus persisting blindly in increasing the weakness 
of its country both at home and abroad. 

Ill the evenuig I went to the ball ^ven by Conhtf 
Lntzow, the Austrian Ambassador. There was snch ft 
crowd that I did not attempt to enter the dancing-room, 
but took my chair in the next room, and held a circle of 
my own. Ail the Diplomacie are in despair at the news 
from England, except the Russian Ambassador and, I 
think, the French ; but the former very decidedly re- 
joicing at it, as proof of our weakness. Heard of La 
Ferronay's disaster, and the change of Ministry conse- 
qnently in France, Was comphmented on all hands, in 
consequence of O'Connell's foolish speech, with being 
the English Ambassador here. 

21st. Went to the ColonnaPalace, and a.it to Chatil- 
lon for my drawing, to be inserted in Lady Shrewsbuiy'H 
album. Lady Shrewsbury and her sister sat by me 
during my sitting to keep me awake. After my sitting was 
over I went over the Col onna Palace. The gallery is cer- 
tainly the finest private room I have yet seen anywhere. 
It is paved with beautiful marbles, and supported by 
columns of giallo antico and verd antico. There is a 
sort of vestibule at one end, and another to correspond 
at the other end, but raised upon a flight of marble 
steps. Two rows of chandeliers are hung down the 
whole length of this splendid apartment. It is hung 
witli pictures, of which some few are good. A Nicolas' 
Poussin, particularly ; one or two good Vandyke por- 
traits of the Colonna family ; a curious picture by the 
father of Pietro Peragino — of a woman scolding her 
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child, and wishing the devil might take it I The 
devil appears, and takes her at her word. The old 
woman screams, and calls upon La Madonna for aid, 
who comes, armed with an immense stick, and drives 
away the devil by honest hard thumps. The ridiculoua 
pnrt of all this is the demure Madonna face of the 
Virgin, painted in all Pietro Perugino's stiffest style, 
looking so meek whilst employed in the pu^acions 
exercise. But the finest pictures were all sold at the 
death of the last Principe, to be divided amongst three 



Lady Shrewsbury snrpriaed me by a message from 
Hortense Beauharnois, ex-Queen of Holland, expressing 
a great wish to know me, many compliments, &c., and 
inviting me to her nest party. Her house is the plea- 
santest in Rome. I told Lady Shrewsbury that, on 
condition I was not obliged to address her as Queen, or 
to call her anything but Madame, and that I was not 
caOed upon to perform Ko Tow to any of her family, I 
would go. This is acijuiesced in ; so on Saturday I am 
to go, conducted by Lady Shrewsbury, 

I find out tliat the statue which I bought out of the 
Braschi collection, and which is called " Una Sacer- 
dotessa," is one of Julia Augusta, daughter of Drusus, 

22nd. I found ui " Gibbon's Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire " a strong confirmation of my discovery 
of the ancient crucifix in the island of Ponza, and of my 
idea being a con-ect one. He says, chap, xvi., page 583, 
4th edition, that " the Confessors who were condemned 
to work in the mines were permitted, by the humanity 
or the negligence of their keepers, to build chapels, and 
freely to profess their reOgioii in the midst of those 
habitations." He is speaking of Dioclesian's 
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|»ersecutioii9, and lie (iuot«s " Euseb. De Martyr. : Pa^ 
ieatine," chap, xiii., to prove it. The Christians con- 
demned to work at Ponza were sent by Dioclesian, and 
the cliapel which I found was a Roman work. 

In the evening I went to Torionia's ball. An im- 
mense mob of English — he told me 1,500 people in 
all. The Roman Princesses, seated in arm-chairs, whilst 
the meaner sort sit on tabourets, hold their au^st 
circles on these occasions, disdaining all the Enghsh, 
except the select. Princess Massimo held one, at which 
I, unfortunately, assisted ; and Princess Dona the other. 
They ai-e both en harUe devotion ; and whenever any- 

I thing notoriously paw I paw ! enters the room, they turn 
away their faces as if they smelt something disagreeable; 
and if the nuisance increases, tltey get up and stalk 
away. So they retire very early from all the Roman 
balls. 
I sat some time at Torionia's, viewing the colossal 
statue, by Canova, of Hercules in the poisoned shirt, hurl- 
ing Lichaa over the rocks. It is a wonderful production. 
The attitude is an immense effort of study of anatomy 
and of genius ; but still, I think, the manner he holds 
the boy faulty. With his right hand he holds the hair, 
by which he means to hurl him over his head ; but with 
the left he holds the small of the boy's foot between the 
joint of the great toe and the curl of the foot. The boy, 
with anything like the convulsive effort of such a mo- 
ment would, without difficulty, draw the foot out of the 
hand of Hercules. All the rooms of Torionia's palace 
are paved in imitation of ancient mosaic, and one room 
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January 23rd. I weiit to the Coloima Palace again, to 
sit for my picture to Chatilloii, in Lady Shrewsbury's 
album. He has given me a long face, and made me 
squint. To amuse me wliilat I sat, Lady Shrews- 
bury was good enough to read out loud the proceedings 
of the Catholic Association, O'Coiinei's and Shiei's 
speeches, &c. So it is not much to be wondered at that 
I very nearly disgraced myself, and went to sleep. 

24th. In the evening I went first to Madame Kilman- 
segg's, and afterwards to La Duchesse de St. Leu (Hor- 
tense). The party was small, chiefly English. Not one 
of the family of Najwleon, except Louis,' the son of 
Hortense, by Louis Napoleon. Her first so 
' The present Emperor of France. 
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to liave been by Napoleon, died. It ia suspected that, 
lind that sou lived, Napoleon would have made Mm his 
lieir, and wonld not have divoreed Josephine. Hortenae 
immediately came up to me, and was extremely civil ; 
Heated me next to her, &c., &c. She then took me into 
another room, where was a beautifal picture, in gobeline 
tapestry, of Josephine, as large as nature. She thea 
took me into another room (a small gallery, hung with 
some very pretty modem pictures), talked much of the 
privacy in which she Hved, her little apartments, how 
her endeavour was to make tliem comfortable, &c., &c. 
Indeed, they were most comfortably furnished, and with 
deep luxurious sofas, quite the reverse of all Italian 
houses. On the chimney stood a bust, in white marble, 
of a child. I knew it to be of young Napoleon ;' but 
was not supposed to know it. In fact, it was that which 
had been sent out to St. Helena, and is mentioned in 
the different books of the time. I wished to see what 
Hortense would say abo'Ut it, so, when I came opposite, 
I pointed to it, and said, " Quel bel enfant?" She merely 
answered, " Oui," and turned my attention off to the 
picture over it. She did not speak one word referring 
to past times, or her former situation. She endeavoured 
to be very civil, and was so to the extreme, speaking to 
everybody, and sitting first by one woman and then by 
another. But she was not at ease herself, and, in fact, 
no one else was so. "We were all dans une fausse posi- 
tion. It was impossible not to see that the civility was 
all condescension, and the endeavour to please was 
royalty incognito. 

' Son of Napoleon I., and the Eniprees Maria Louise. During 
the Empire known as King of Konie, afterwards created Duke of 
Eaichstadt. Ha died in 1833. 
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?here was tliis ilifference in my feelings towards her, 
at least from those which I experienced in the presfince 
of legitimate monarchs detlironcd, that in her case the 
dignity from which she fell was usnrjjed, and not her 
own; whereaa in that of the latter, their dignity ha4 
been their own, according to the known, acknowledged 
laws and constitutions of their country, and whatever 
might have been their faults, their errors, or their weak- 
nesses, they were at least the legal representatives of 
royalty. In Hortense's case, we felt for her situation ; 
but one could not pity her. She had been the instru- 
ment, wielded by another's hands, of tyranny and 
usurpation. One rejoiced at the faU of the principle, 
although one felt for the situation of the woman. 

We had alternate music imd dancing; a French lady, 
apparently one of Hortense's former court, sang, and 
very beautifully. So also did her brother — a fine, taJl, 
handsome young man, with much whisker, &c., who 
also lived in the house. AH the ladies were presented 
to ilortonse by a wretched-looking dame d'honneur, 
without a name. Late in the evening a boudoir ofiened, 
and tea in all its formality of apparatus appeared. All 
the ladies were invited in to this celestial bamjuet ; but 
no gentlemen, except myself, for which happy distinc- 
tion I had to thank my rank ; and Hortense made me 
sit by her — a dreadful bore ; and most delighted was I 
when she turned the women out to dance again. I 
called her "Madame," and "Madame La Duchesse," all 
the time. Others did the same, except a few who called 
her, fooUshly enough, " Altesse." Hortense never could 
have been handsome, or even pretty. She wears a 
great deal of rouge. Her figure is petite and well 
med. She is, of course, a little increased in size ; but 
IFOL. 111. F 



Mill Ji'T liltli' foiit iiikI neat leg are very poospicoows ; 
iuu\ •lit! (laiiccN very priicefully. 

SJTtli. Tlie utiWHimpcru are full of my appointmnit to 
In-UnA. Tilt! tliitij^ iinposBible. 1 cotild not accept it, 
it i)(f«rp<!, without Catholic emancipation ; and with h^ 
|y»r'l AiijjIi'W'y would nirt have come away. The IriA 
I'oUnff! hero, and tho Irish Archbishop, who is h«e for 
)ii» lu'flllh, lira iloHirmis of knowing whether it be trae? 
All vifiit me, I d(!i'ided1y contratlict it, wherever I gft, 
nrid piililtcly. 

(in Ut my di'inn with ii party. Uncover my sarcoplia- 
f(tiM ; it in fif full w/.<; fluted, and handsomely worked on 
t»w didi! with a tnlili^t. As appears by the inscription, 
lli« lM>nt'N were tlione of quite a young, tall man. The 
■faniopha^H wiu cnvere<i by a slab of white marble, 
unti tidie rained with a sort of a ledge about three 
inches Iiij^h, along which ran an ivy-leaf wreadi, 
Rpringing out of a vane, prettily sculptured. The lid 
wa« not fastened by any cramps or cement, but was very 
heavy. Tile body had probably been buried 1,300 years 
at leawt, and yet, when the lid was removed, such a gush 
of H/ote and nmnionia<^al gas rushed out, that the workmen 
and iWHiHtantM were obliged to draw back until the air 
wuH purified. The body lay just as it bad been buried; 
no omauientu or anything in the sarcophagus, but the 
VincK and the evident decomposition of the human 
frame. No earth or water had got in. With great 
labour we raised the sarcophagus out of its vault, which 
was twenty-five palms deep. The side next to the sculp- 
tured side of the sarcophagus was lined with white 
marble. A vault seems to lead from ibis under the 
mosaic pavement. We now determine to clear this 
tomb, which promises well. We open the ground 
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towarfis tlie Via Appia and the fortress opposite to the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

A ball at the French Ambassador'B in the evening ; 
tremendously crowded and hot ; sapper very well served, 
on little tables run in as if by magic into all the apart- 
ments. Everybody who came were supposed to have 
been regularly asked by cards ; but I regret to say that 
some English had the impudence to come without being 
invited. This is too bad, as it compromises the whole 
Enghsh society here. 

28th, Lady Shrewsbury' has announced a costume 
ball in honour of the King of Bavaria, who ia coming 
here after a lady, wishes to he incognito, and dreads no- 
thing so much as to be siiown up to the world. But 
Lady Shrewsbury wishes for the opportunity of showing 
off her fine clothes, and insists upon making up all the 
quadrilles, and upon arran^g everybody's dresses ; so 
she is making endless confusion, by dressing people in 
all sorts of colours and dresses which they dislike, and 
endless quarrels by interfering in all the young ladies' 
quadrille arrangements. The consequence is that all is 
confusion, quarrelling, bickering, and caballing, in the 
Eternal City, Dined at the Dutch Ambassador's. 

29th. Went to my scavo. Kind many skeletons, but 
all either buried promiscuously, or in terra cotta sarco- 
phagi, or under broad bricks, placed triangularly like a 
drain. These I take to have been servi and libertd be- 
longing to the family who lie in the tomb about the 
mosaic pavement. Many of the skeletons have "Charon's 
fee" in their mouths. 1 have in tliis way got some 



' Maria Theresa, wife of John Talbot, the la 
guest wua thai liberal patron of art and artist 
s Couttteaa of MausfelJt. 
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wi'll-pivscrvoti coins; — 1. Julia Augusta, %vife of tjepli- 
mua Suwrus ; 2, Septimus Severus ; 3, Gortlianus, ju- 
nior! 4, Augustus; 5, Constantius ; ti, ItLs brother; 
reniaind of glasn and bits of bronze. Work at the vault 
tindor the mosaic [Hiveinent. It evidently is the commu- 
nicHtion from some place below the pavement to the 
vnnh wIhti* the young man lay. In the evening, Lady 
l>;ilrvin|<U> Hamilton's. 

JllHli. Hntt'li AmbnssadorB mother-in-law (his wife 
is ilfiul) is Miidiimo Valence, Madame de Gentis's dangh- 
tpr. Vcrj- clever and shrewd. Went in the evening to 
Funchal's (-oneert, the Pi>rtuguese Ambassador. A bore ; 
(iblijipjd to hand in and make the agreeable to a Roman 
Principesaa all the evening. 

8l8t. Went to my scavo. Begin to find another 
moxaie pavement, Have left the part where none but 
the servi and liberti are buried, and mean to clear all 
about the mosaic, where is evidently the nobler sepul- 
chre. 

Urged by the kindest motives towards me, but igno- 
norant of my \'iewa and feeluigs, Chandos and Sir Ed- 
wai'd East have been asking the Duke of Wellington for 
Ireland for me — tlie very thing which I must have re- 
fused had he offered it to me. The Duke, of course, 
saw that the request waa made without my knowledge, 
and gave Sir Edward a very short answer — it was dis- 
posed of I Lord Verulam will probably have it.' 

Now, when I can least afford it, Cauty, the auctio- 

1 TliQ progreEB and result of the Duke's negotiations with the 
Duke of Wellington are told in the letters of Lord Grenville and 
the Right IloD. Thomas Grenville, written from England in the 
spring of this year (1829). See " Memoirs of the Court of 
George IV.," vol. ii., p. 391. 
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, becomes bttnkrnpt, and I lose £1,100 whicli he 
liad of mine, deposits of estates whieh he had sold for 
me. 

Febmaiy 1st to 12th. Plagued with gout in my 
right hand — I, however, contrived to write to Sir Scrope 
Bernard, desiring him to go to the Duke of Wellington, 
and explain my friends having made the appUcsition for 
Ireland ignorant of what had occurred. 

Daring this melancholy interval my poor friend, and 
almost daughter, Emma Wilson, is taken away from us. 
She died with scarcely a simple. I saw her before I 
was confined by gout to the house. She was stronger 
on that day. The day before she died she was stronger 
still, and sat up in her chair. In the night, poor Wil- 
son, who was lying by her, thought he heard some move- 
ment. She threw herself up in bed, raised her arms 
over her head, flnng them round his neck, and expired. 
He would not believe that she was dead, sent for Pee- 
bles, and kept rubbing the body and trying to recover 
her until Peebles came. Thus died in her youth this 
sweet, amiable, pure-hearted girl. God's will be done ! 
We now find that Wilson understood and knew from the 
first her danger, communicated it to her, and prepared 
her regularly for death. His conduct has raised him 
very high in my estimation. His grief is excessive. He 
was at first stunned ; and, when Peebles came in, he 
only said, " What makes her stare so ? " The eyes of 
the corpse were still open. He then cried bitterly, and 
has done so ever since. Her poor brother came to me 
the day after. They determined on burying her at 
Leghorn, where the English burying-groimd is quieter 
than here, and, bemg the property of the Consulate, is 

I likely to be violated or disturbed. The body set 
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(lilt, fiiflosed in lead, by land on the night of the 9th ; 
u(i tho 1 1th |>mir Wilson and Grenvitle set out to follow 
her. I ^it them couriers' passports. They proceed' 
from thi'uro liome by way of Padua and the Tyrol, in 
liojH'H of meeting old Pigot and Mrs. Pigot at Manheim, 
where ilohn Pigot is, and where we hope, in consequence 
of lettern which Greii>-iUe wTote, old Pigot will have 
IxHsn Btoppi'd. I saw poor Wilson before he set out : it 
was a heart-breaking sceiie. I am now alone. Wilson 
(ttivo mc a lock of her hah-, and a little snuff-box ther- 
njonieter and conijiass, which the poor thing desired me 
to kwp for her sake. This has weighed me down very 
inudi, and affected me severely. My sister came to me 
directly, and sits with me most evenings. 

I have stopped my scavo. The frost broke my mosaic 
pavi'incnt in pieces, t« the great mortification and de- 
njiiiir of the proprietor of the ground, who had insisted 
on ruiking me an immense sum for it. I have got the 
Niin'ophagus and all the mai'bles for 40 scudi. Pur- 
chnie, at la.tt, the statue of Ajjollo for 500 scndi. The 
fellow at first asked a thousand louis-d'or. The statue 
IK a splendid one, of Oreek marble and workman- 
Hfaip. 

On the 8th a rumour got about that the Pope was ill, 
and some of uh sent to inquire at the Vatican. The 
nMNwer was, that it was nothing but his "oi"dinary com- 
plaint." This was the bloody piles. But still having 
suspicions, I sent again on the 9th ; and the answer was, 
that the malady of S. S. "non e determinato," and a 
whisper got about that inflammation in the bladder was 
tile real complaint, In the evening everybody knew 
(hat he was dangerously ill. In the course of that night 
he asked for and received the last Sacraments, and on 
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the morning of the 10th, ahout nine o'clock, he died. 
He suffered much, the infliunmation in the bladder never 
giving way, and he never was relieved. The confuaion 
in Eome is very great, as his dying just before the Car- 
nival threatens the ruin of all the tradesmen in Rome, 
whose harvest the Carnival is. The Ambassador's ball, 
masquerades, &c,, are all revoked, and even dinners are 
not given. Probably, after the funeral, whicli must be 
on the tenth day after the decease, the Carnival in the 
Corao will be allowed to go on, not wholly to shut up 
every shop in Rome. But the Festaa will not take 
place. 

The Camerlingo goes into the deceased Pope's room, 
and, standing at the foot of the bed, calls Mm three 
times ; firstly, by liis Christian — secondly, by liis family 
— and thirdly, by his Papal name. He then takes off the 
Fisher's Ring, which is of metal, and is destroyed. It 
represents St. Peter in a boat dramng a net. As soon 
as ever the Pope is dead, the Swiss Guard load their 
baggage, and, with their knapsacks and arms, wait iipon 
the Camerlingo, and take leave of him as returning to 
their native country. The following dialogue of form 



" What pay did the late Pope give you ? " 

So much. 

" Will you continue in the service of the next Pope 



if the 



laxae pay is given you i 



" Yes." 

" It shall be given you." 
" We vriU stay." 
This is in compliance with the old adage, " Point 
d' argent, point de Suisse." 

The Ambassadors have stopped their balls. The 
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English, half-and-half, kt^ep on theirs. The hite Pope 
was not popular. He began at the head of the bigoted 
piuty, and supported the Jesuits ; but, finding the times 
would not suit bigoted princi])les, he became liberal. 
Ife was destined for the Church, but was a r^ue in hia 
youth. He was very fond of shooting and sporting, and 
was cavaliere servcnte to Principesse Doria, now alive. 
At length he went to Pius VI., and asked his advice 
about entering into tlie Church, for which he thought- 
liis life had unfitted him. The Pope, who knew him 
well, and thought highly even in those days of his talents, 
told him he advised him to retire for a year to his con- 
vent, and at the end of that time to consult bis feelings 
and disjiosition as to entering the Church. At the same 
time, he said to him, " If you do take orders, my predic- 
tion is, that it will be your own fault if, some time or 
another, you do not sit in my chair," 

Luckily for him, he took the Pope's advice. He 
waa very strict with bis clergy, sending them to their 
convents on the alighteet fault. He repressed great. 
abuses in the public offices. He discharged an immen- 
sity of sinecures, and abolished them. He was veiy 
strict in the application of the public money ; he found 
the treasury empty, and he has left it full. He found 
the state overwhelmed with debt, great part of which he 
has paid off. He did m-uch to reform the state of the 
city. He forced tlie people to be cleanly, to whitewash 
their houses, and to remove the accumulated filth every 
night. He caused all the wine-houses to be shut up at 
a certain hour of the afternoon. He kept up a very 
strict street-pohce, for all which he was very impopular, 
and liis memory is abused and pasquinaded. I annex 
the copy of a. pasquinade taken the morning ailer his 
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death from off the statue as a specimen,' He rliil so 
little for his own relations that he would let none of 
them come to Rome. The Komans may have a much 
worse Pope — aud they deserve it, for their ingratitude. 

To-day a fiiend of mine heard one fellow say to 
another, in the Piiizza del St. Pietro, " Buon corrdggio 
that man " — the late Pope — " will have, if he presenta 
himself at the gate of Paradise. What does he exi)ect 
St. Peter will say to him ? " 

" Say to him ? " said the other. *' He will say, ' Oh, 
bravo ! una bella figoi'a avete futto qua I' " 

All Rome is now agog about his successor. The con- 
clave wUl be shut up in the Quirinal in ten days from 
the demise. At present an immensity of intrigue is 
going on. The three parties amongst the Cardinals- — 
the bigots, the moderate hberals, and the ultra liberals — 
are moving heaven and earth, and much interest is felt 
for the result, as the question of the power of the Jesuits 
is supposed to be involved in it. The general of the 
Jesuits is dead, which of course crijiplus the exertions of 
that party. The late Pope was chosen on the condition, 
and for the piu-pose, of removing Gronsalvi from the 
secretaryship, who had become too powerful and was too 
clever. 

The Ambassadors of the tliree powers — France, 
Austria, and Spain — have each a veto in the election. 
Chateaubriand tried to send off a courier before the 
"■Tre diapiacBr ci feati, O Padre Santo 
II Papato aucettar, tener lo tanto, 
Morir di Camaval, per esser pianto. 
II Conclave rel Carnivals — 
Oh ehe bello ! ! 
Avremo per U Papa, 

Folcinelloll!" 



Po|>e WHS dead, but orders had alruady been given to 
refuse all post-horses, and atop all travellers ; and the 
courier was brought hack when he had proceeded one 
poBt from Rome. The orders to keep the gates shut 
were very strict. Chateaubriand's religious politics are 
much too liberal for the court of France. It is not 
likely that he was sending ofif for the five French Car- 
dinals from Paris, as they belong to the bigot party, and 
would have voted against Chateaubriand's wislies. It is 
much more hkely tliat his communication was a private 
one to some of his own friends to contrive matters so as 
to keep tlie French Cardinals from coming. He could 
not send his messenger off until eight o'clock in the 
evening after the demise, and the Austrian did not set 
off until midnight. Several names are mentioned as 
being likely to succeed to the tiara, but no one can form 
even a reasonable guess. The conclave is expected to 
be a long one. Two-thirds of the number in the con- 
clave are necessary to elect a Pope. The late Pope was 
embalmed, and lay in state to-day in the Sistine Chapel. 
To-morrow he will be removed to St. Peter's. 

The Government is now in the hands of Cardinals 
Romaglia, Cacci Piatti, Fesch, and the Camerlingo. 
Fesch was originally a commissary in Napoleon's army. 
A person told me that he had seen him in that capacity, 
with a long military pigtail down his back. When 
Buonaparte became consul, Fesch became priest. 

Two foohsh Engh'sb boys — a Captain Gill, of tiie 
Life Quai-ds, and a Mr. Jervoise, both lodging in this 
hotel with me— had a drunken quarrel, and went out the 
day before the Pope died to fight a duel. They put 
themselves into the hands of two boys as foolish as them- 
Helves — Captain Airy and Captain Trotter — who per- 
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mitted them to fight upon so foalish an affair. All ilia 
couriers in Rome knew of the duel, so the gendarmes 
followed Captain Gill and his second, who were in a 
hackney-coach, and, arresting them, took them to the 
Castello di St. Angelo, The others, who were on horse- 
back, seeing their companions' fate, rode off. The two 
unlucky prisoners could speak no language but English, 
the gendarmes and the governor of the Castle nothing 
but Italian. They fancied they had got the two com- 
batants ; so they put them into separate cold rooms, lest 
the two dear friends should cut each other's throats. In 
this way they passed a wretched cold night. The next 
morning the Pope died, and all functions ceased. So 
they must have remained another day, until the Camer- 
lingo let them out ; hut Kestner went to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, who, although he was out of office, 
took upon himself the responsibility of letting them out, 
on tlieir promising not to fight in the Koman States. 

The weather continues colder than was ever known 
in Eome. The thermometer to-day was 2° below freez- 
ing point. 

13th. I went to see the Pope lying in state in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sacrament in St. Peter's. This 
morning it was moved in procession from the Sistine 
Chapel, and delivered over hy the Penitentiaries, in 
whose hands it was, to the Canons of St. Peter's. The 
body, dressed in the pontifical robes, with the golden 
mitre on its head, is placed on an inchned plane in the 
Chapel, with the iron gate in front. The feet are placed 
close to the iron gate, or rather between the bars, so that 
the faithful may kiss them — which all the lower orders 
do, and press their foreheads to them. Two officers of 

3 Guarde Nohile stand on each side of the corpse day 
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uHil night, and large wax tapers Burround it. A Car- 
dinnl's Imt is |iliu%<l on each side of him, to mark hia 
tem]Kiral and spiritual j>ower. The hody ia changing 
eveiy hour. I should not have recognized any onei 
feutoTL', so sunk are they in death. In embalming him' 
ihey do not content themselves with doing as tliey do int 
England — taking out the contents of the stomachj beUjji 
chest, and head — they here dissect the whole body, 
taking away the muscle, &c., and then, filling up the 
space with linen and cotton, lay down the skin over the 
bonL'9 ; 80 that nothing but the skeleton and skin remain. 
The flesh, intestines, heart, &c^ are all put into an nm, 
and buried in the church close by the Fountain of Trevi. 
This is a strange jiractice, and does away with all tha 
feelings which alone recommend embalming, as the 
body, instead of being preserved from putridity, is in 
fact dispersed by the surgeon's knife, and the Pope is as 
much dissected and anatomized as the subje<;t produced 
for lecture on the surgeon's table. Every part of this 
poor man was found in the highest state of disease. 
His heart, liver, sjdeen, and bladder all in a dreadful 
state. The wonder is how he survived so long. He has 
long had an idea of his approaching death, and during 
the last month has been in every respect preparing him- 
self for it. But tlie impression now is very strong that 
he was very ill treated by bis medical men, who, as is 
usual with Itahan practitioners, suffered the disease to 
take its course too long, and gain a head, before they 
attempted to break it down. This, in cases of inflam- 
matory disorders, must be fatal, especially in this climate, 
where inflammation makes much more rapid progress 
tliaii in colder countries. 

High Mass for the dead is said every day in St.- 
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i, and will be so until the last day of the obsequies, 
the tenth after the demise. Intrigue is going on very 
busily ; but nothing yet has taten the least shape. All 
the theatres arc to continue shut, and the consequences 
are the starvation of many miserable wretches belonging 
to these establishments, who, expecting the usual pay- 
ments of salaries during the Carnival, have made their 
expenditures in that confidence, and are now obhged to 
leave Rome to seek for bread. 

Epitaph written by Leo XII. on himself, and found 
on his writing-table after his decease, together \vith his 
request to be biuied in St. Peter's at the feet of St. 
whom he made his patron saint : — 



r 



S. Leooi MagDO 

Patrono CoelBSti 

Me aupplex commendans 

Jjocum BepiiltuTB delegi 

Iieo XII. humilia Cliena 

Heredum tanti NominiB 

MiuimuB. 



14th. The merchants and shopkeepers have petitioned 
the Camerlingo and the three CarcHnals — Somaglia, 
Fesch, and Cacci Piatti, who are the senior bishop, 
priest, and deacon Cardinals — to have the Carnival 
opened after the obsequies. There have been many and 
long debates upon it. Cardinals Fesch and Cacci Piatti, 
the two most worldly men in the Sacred College, have 
vehemently opposed it, and at length have succeeded in 
their opposition. It would, I think, have tended niuch 
to conciliate the people had the concession been made, 
and the interests of religion would probably not have 

itEered. 
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1')lli. Went to St. Peter's. Saw the Pope again. 
Htill more altureii than he was. His face quite shrunk 
H.ntl bliick. They are preparing the state catafalque into 
which tho Iwily is supposed to be moved after lying iD' 
Mtatti. They work at it in the church. It will be a 
iiiinienMU etlifioe, but tlie preparations for it quite spcfl, 
St. I'otor's, and the whole effect of the solemnity, as the' 
(■ntiru church is a great workshop, carpenters framing 
anil hainnieriiig in all quarters. In one comer a man ii ' 
daubing a fresco, in another gilding, in a third painting 
in iniitution of marble, in a fourth tailors are stitching 
drapurius. It is quite like the jn-eparation for a great ina»- 
qucratlo; and, independent of the strange ideas which 
tliis UHU of a church give one, the being thus let behind 
the Hcones quite destroys the illusion. At five o'clock, 
I'.M., the immense crowd, which literaDy had filled St. 
Peter's from tlie morning, was slowly walked out by a 
line of soldiers, that, coming in at the upper side doora^. 
near the high altar, formed across the church, and theD,, 
very slowly and very quietly, walked out the people' 
tlirough the great doors. Aboiit 200 people, besides the 
soldiers and tlie assistants, priests, &c., remained. Thej 
doors were closed and locked. A few torches, on lof^ 
tripod stands, cast a flickering light over the pavemelii 
and the mosaics near which they were placed. At X 
distance, the chapel in which the body lay was a glared 
light. The Gregorian Chapel, opposite to it, was also'! 
illuminated. All else was dark, save the 100 lajnp» 
which glimmered round the confessional of St. P 
and which twinkled, amongst the vast mass of gloosa^ 
like distant stars ; and here and there a solitary lamp.^ 
glimmered opposite an altar where the Holy Sacrament- 
, aud to tlie bronze statue of St. Fet^r<i 
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Tlie troops formed a. double line across the church, 
the body of the Pope was moved, upon the bed on whicli 
it lay in state, from the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
to the Gregorian Chapel, where the Caraerlingo and the 
Cardinals who had been created by the late Pope waited 
to de]K)sit it in its three coffins. The music of the 
Chajwl preceded the corpse singing a requiem, without 
instruments. The cross preceded the bier, and the 
Gnanle Nobile followed ; the soldiers standing with re- 
versed arms. As the body passed all Catholics kneeled, 
and we bowed our heads. The effect of this simple 
procession — no voice, save those of the choir, heard ; no 
lights, save those which I have described, and the torches 
borne by the assistants round the corpse, the glare of 
which was thrown in strange lustre across the blackened 
facD and glittering ornaments — was very striking. " Sic 
transit gloria mundi," 

Arrived in the chapel, the choir, still without instru- 
mental music, aung a dirge. The Camerllngo then 
advanced to the bed, and took off the mitre from the 
head of the deceased, smoothed down his hair, and 
replaced the mitre. All the assistant Cardinals then 
taking the cloth of gold tissue upon which the body lay 
by the comers and the erlges, raised the body from the 
bed, that was removed from under it. The Cardinal 
Camerlingo then placed a linen or white silk cloth over 
the face of the deceased, and the Cardinals, still holding 
the cloth, placed it, and the body in it, into the first 
coffin of cedar, quite plain, and wrapped the cloth of 
gold round him. Tlie late Pope, dressed in Ids pon- 
tifical robes, with his golden mitre on his head, was 
thus hid for ever from mortal eyes. Bags of coin, form- 
pg specimens in number equal to the years of his age, 
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struck dining liis relgii, were pluced in his coffin. The 
lid was then screwed down, and sealed up in wax by tliQ 
six senior CiLrdinals affixing the seal of their arms. The 
coffin was tlien put into a leaden one, whieli was sol- 
dered up U-'fore lis, and finally both into an outsit^ 
coffin of ccdiir. covered with cmnson velvet. 

During all tliis ceremony psalms were sung by the 
choir. A proees ceibul was then drawn up, and sigDO^ 
by nil tile Cardinals assi^tiug, the senator, major-domO) 
t£e. The coffin was now put upon a truck, and move^ 
out of the chapel into one of the side aisles ; here it ww 
put under the jilace where it was to be deposited, but 
not finally. By custom, the body of the Pope mu^ 
remain so deposited during a year, and then it is 
removed to he buried finally wherever the deceased shall 
have expressed his desire, or, in want of it, the Sacred 
College may dctennino. In the present instance th^ 
late Pope has desired to be buried at the foot of the 
tomb of St. Leo, who was his patron saint, and whose 
example he professed to imitate. Tlie place of hia 
deposit is a sai-cophagus, where Pius VII. lay unt^ 
three days ago, wheu he was removed into the crypt to 
make room for his successor — the tomb for Pius VII.J 
by Thoi-waldsen, not yet being finished to receive him. 
This sarcophagus stands o*-er a great door, and his name 
is painted u|>ou it. Tackle was placed round the 
coffin, and by a windlass it was hoisted into its place^ 
the choir singing the *' Benedictus," until it was dcri 
posited, and the marble cover of the sarcophagus 
lowered upon it. The whole then separated. 

This scene was very impressive. It is supposed to be 
quite private. The obsequies continue a week longer,, 
and then the mass of the Holy Ghost is said, and th^ 
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Cardinals proceed from thence in procession to tlic con- 
clave, and are immediately shut up to perform the duty 
of choosing a successor. 

l^th to 23rd. During this week the obsequies of the 
late Pope have heen carrying on, and preparations 
are making for the conclave. 

An immense catafalque is constructing in St. Peter's. 
It is in the whole higher than the Baldaquin, which is 
ninety-five Enghsh feet high. It is in my mind an 
ugly construction. It is an immense truncated pyramid, 
painted to imitate porphyry, on the summit of which 
stands a colossal statue of lleligion. This pyramid 
stands on a square base, at each corner of which is a 
tnmcated column. The whole base and columns 
painted to imitate marbles. On the base in front of 
the pyramid stands the sarcophagus supposed to contain 
the body of the Pope ; on each side is a statue — one of 
Justice, the other of Liberality. These statues being 
draped, are ingeniously made. The heads, hands, and 
feet are of plaster of Paris ; the drapery of white flannel 
or light cloth is hung round them, and the artist drapes 
them in full folds according to }iis fancy. Tlie whole 
drapery is then thickly painted marble colour : thus the 
statues appear to be of marble, with the drapery beauti- 
fiilly chiselled, and falling in a dehcacy of folds which 
scarcely could be imitated in stone. On each truncated 
colmnn stood a gilt girandole of lights, each girandole 
holding 230 candles, and on its summit a pot au feu. 
There were also lights on the alto-relievos that adorned 
two sides of the base of the pjTamid, and the medallion 
of the Pope and the coat of arms which appeared nn the 
other sides. Tliere were also four Latin insciiptions. 
The whole of this immense fabric stood upon an estrade 



of four steps. There was no drapeiy about it, and had 
it not been for the sarcophagus, it would have answered 
as well for a symbol of triumph as a monument of' 
mourning. It certainly had on the whole a fine glitter- 
ing effect, but spoilt the noble, beautiful simplicity of 
pai"ts which strike the eye so much in St. Petei's. 

Every morning High Mass for the dead was celebrated 
in the Gregorian chapel, close to the catafalque, all the 
Cardinals attending, and a Cardinal saying the Ma^; 
and prayers for tlie dead were said after each Mass at 
the four comers of tlie catafalque by four Cardinals, 
each in his turn going twice round the catafalqn^ 
once aspersing it with holy water, afterwards incensing 
it with the censer. -This latter ceremony, which was 
very tedious, put me in mind of the ancient funereal 
games, on which it evidently is founded, where the 
the priests and relations ran round the funereal pyre of 
the deceased. The resemblance was very near being 
more perfect still, as on the last day (Sunday), of the 
obsequies, after the service was over and the candles' 
were putting out, the catafalqne, by some accident, 
caught fire. I believe one of the pots au feu boiled 
over, and the workmen imprudently threw water 
upon it, which increased the flame, that biased up to 
the summit of the dome, but sank again immediately. 
This it did twice, when the flame subsiding expended 
itself. The last time, however, it set fire to one of the 
girandoles, which, by the exertions of the workmen, was 
immediately put out and torn down. At first, and for a 
moment, the alarm was very great, and the crowd 
rushed to the doors. Fortunately great part of the 
crowd had dispersed, otherwise many persons would have 
been crushed to death. There was not less than 10,000 
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rsons at one time in the church., and yet it was not 
full. 

I attended one day. The music, unaccompanied by 

any organ or instruments, was very fine. 

During the week I visited many churches in Rome, 
which I had not before seen. I visited tlie Quirinal, 
and saw the preparations for tlie conclave. Servants, 
secretaries, attendants and all, there wiU not he less than 
200 persons shut up on this occasion. All windows 
commanding the street are blocked up — all windows 
looking upon that part of the Quirinal are also shut up, 
to prevent communication by telegraph. The meals of 
all conclai'isti are conveyed to them through turning- 
machines, like those used in convents, and each turning- 
machine is watched day and night by persons appointed 
both within and without, ■who take the duty by 
turns; and everj-thing, even the dishes, are carefully 
examined, to prevent notes, &c., from being conveyed 
to the Cardinals. Their meals are brought to them 
ready dressed, in heated dishes. Their rooms are 
in a long corridor, very like a debtor's ward in 
England. There is a long shp of a courtyard, in 
which they may walk, the walls being as high as 
those of a prison, and the end carefully closed and 
guarded. Here they remain until two-thirds of them 
agree in choosing a Pope. No man can vote for 
himself. They have a scrutiny twice a-day. They 
insert their votes on shps of paper printed for the 
purpose. Each vote is received and put into a basin. 
These papers are not then opened, but the numbers are 
counted, to see if they correspond with the number of 
Cardinals present ; if not they are all burnt in a stove 

rovided for the purpose, and the scrutiny begins again; 
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if yvn, then the papers are half-opened, so as to shew the 
name of the person voted for, but not the name of the 
voter — each vote is written down. If two-thirds agree 
for one person, part of the wall communicating with 
the exterior is broken down and proclamation is made in 
Latin of the person chosen, and all the papers are un- 
rolled and tlie names of the voters known. If not, the 
pa|>er8, which are no further examined, are put together 
into a Btovo and burnt. 

The pipes of the stove communicate through the 
wall of the Piazza del QuirinaJe, and, as it is not used 
lor anytliing else, it is carefully watched hj the curious 
on the outside of the walls at the hours of the scrutiny, 
as, if a smoke issues from the pipe, it proves that the 
votes are burnt, and therefore that no Pope is chosen. 
Carpenters, masons, barbers, surgeons, and physicians, 
are enclosed with the Cardinals, as, until a Pope is chosen, 
no one who enters the walls can leave them. The 
courts of Austria, Spain, and France can each affix a 
veto on one Cardinal each, to prevent that one from 
being chosen. France is supposed now to have fixed its 
veto on Justiniani, who has been talked of. The veto 
must be given when the conclave begins, and before the 
first voting commences. It is therefore a usual trick to 
talk loudly of a Cardinal's being Pope who, in fact, the 
Cardinals don't mean should be Pope, and who they 
know will be obnoxious to one or other of the powers, 
in order to make the ambassadors exhaust then* veto, 
and then the election begins. Each of the ambassadors, 
at a solemn audience of the sacred college, makes an 
harangue to the Cardinals, exhorting them well and duly 
to do their duty. 

This morning (Monday) the mass of the Holy Ghost 
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was said before the Cardinals, calling upon tlie Holy 
Spirit to assist the deliberations. At three o'clock, p.m., 
they went to prayers, dined, and at five walked in 
procession to the Quirinal, when they were locked 
up. Some from infirmity could not walk ; only thirty- 
two were in the procession : above fifty, it is said, will 
be inclosed. Any coming during the conclave from 
foreign countries, or from their biahojirics, are let 
into the conclave by the only door not walled up, of 
which three keys are in the possession of three different 
persons. An immense mob of people, perhaps forty or 
fifty thousand, assembled to see the procession. The 
streets were Uned with soldiery and the National Guard, 
which during the " sede vacante " are called out to keep 
the peace of the city. 

A conspiracy has been detected during the week, com- 
posed chiefly of Neapolitan Carbonari, three abb^s, 
some soldiers, and an agent of the Roman police. One 
of tlie conspirators betrayed the secret, pointed out the 
house where they met, and oven gave an impression of 
the key of the room in which the committee assembled. 
They were therefore swept up together, with all their 
papers, &c., to the number of forty-seven. Eighteen 
more were taken last night. The conspiracy had consi- 
derable ramifications, chiefly in Naples, The plan was 
to have attacked the procession to-<lay, which usually is 
not protected by a strong military force, and to have 
murdered as many Cardinals as they could. Their hope 
was to have destroyed so many that enough would not 
have been left (twenty-five) to have chosen a Pope. 
The bishops must then have met in council, and the 
conspirators were in hopes, during the confusion which 
this event would have occasioned, to have been able to 



overthrow the existing Government. Pro\'ideiitiallj', 
however, this diabolical plan waa frustrated. 

Much intrigue is going on. Great exertdonB are mak- 
ing by the Powers to ensure the choice of a moderate 
Pope. The fanatic party, of course, is equally active 
on its side, and Odeschalchi, the youngest and thfe 
greatest hyjiocrite amongst them, is working to oppose 
whomsoever the Powers support. Fifteen different per- 
sons are named as aspirants for the tiara. Odeschalchi, 
who is an archbishop, is very clever and cunning, but 
shocking stories are current against him. He was in- 
terdicted by the late Pope from confessing women in his 
or their private apartments. He was very fond of en- 
deavouring to make converts, and is supposed to have 
turned his exertions that way, to the account of his own 
pleasures. This is the story. How true or not, God 
only knows 1 Capellari is the Cardinal wished for by 
the moderate party, and Gregorio by the High Church. 
Perhaps neither will be the man, but some old man too 
old to last long, too weak to act without advice or 
against his brother Cardijials' orders. 

During the week I saw the famous Aurora by Guido, 
and was much disappointed. In the same ca.sino is a 
fine Domenichino of the Creation. But the painter has 
fallen into the ridiculous error of painting in the garden 
of Eden trees scathed and killed by age, and pollarded 
trees. Now it is not to be supposed that God created 
pollards. 

Yesterday (Sunday) a charity sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Burgess, at the English Chapel, for the 
Iloman poor, "and above £120 sterling was collected. 
What with the profits of this annual sermon and the 
communion money, about £600 per annum is distri- 
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buted in charity out of this chapel. The Komans raise 
their hands and eyes in astonishment. 

This week we hear of the King^s speech, recommend- 
ing the removal of the Catholic disabilities. God be 
praised that I have lived to see this day ! The Foreign 
Ministers already shew, by their altered tone, the opinion 
they entertain of the effect which this event will have 
upon British interests. 
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Febroaet 24th. Yesterday evening the Cardinals in 
conclave had a recevimento previous to their being locked 
up. Persons went in full dress. To-day many people 
attended on tlie outside of the Quirinal, anxiously 
watching at tha appointed hour for the smoke out of 
the sacred funnel which was to denote that a Pope was 
not chosen. The expected smoke appeared. Poor 
Funchal is in a piteous taking. The Sacred College 
unanimously refused to receive him as ambassador when 
the others were presented and gave in their credentials. 
From whom, they asked, is he ambassador t From I>on 
Pedro T He is no longer King of Portugal. From 
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tlie Queen? She is a minor, and no regency exists. 
So poor Funchal is here in no acknowledged situation, 
and as ]ie bore his faculties the least meekly of all the 
ministers here, everybody laughs at him. 

This evening I went to Lady Campbell's, and heard 
the famous improv\-isatrice, Eosa Taddt^a. It certainly 
was a very extraordinary performance. She is a woman 
about thirty years old, and has liad this talent from her 
infancy, which she has improved by reading and study. 
Before she came into the house the company were asked 
to give subjects for her to compose upon, and as soon 
as she came in she went and seated herself near a 
pianoforte. She is a plain woman, and was plainly and 
even under-dressed. Presently the paper containing the 
subjects was given to her, and she immediately rose and 
read them aloud. The company by their jilaudits ex- 
pressed their desire that one in particular should be the 
subj'ect of her verse. It was the hacknied subject of 
" Love, wet through by the rain, knocking at Anacreon's 
door." The lady at the pianoforte began playing a sort 
of recitative of no particular tune, but as if to modulate 
her ideas upon. Eosa stood thoughtful about two 
minutes, and then at once, in a measured cadence and 
chant resembling some of those which Digniura used to 
apply to bis jtathetic extempore songs, broke out into a 
flow of poetry that continued for ten minutes or more 
without the slightest hesitation, or the recal even of a 
word. Tlie verses were all perfect in feet and rhythm. 
As far as I could judge she followed closely the well- 
known subject, but the turns she gave it were inge- 
niously varied and pretty, and the Italian of the purest 
kind. She appeared to be inspired as she went on ; the 
__features of her face strongly marked her feelings, she 
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one in particular, was absorbed in her 
poetry, used at-tion as she proceeded, but it was sub- 
dued, chaste, and quiet. 

The next subject was " The Shade of Shakespeare," 
and the words were given her by which she was to finish 
the verses. The words rhymed together. This is called 
" rime determinati," The difficulty of this is obviously 
very great — but she conquered it as easUy as the former, 
never hesitating after she once began, which was after 
about two minutes' thought. She alluded to many of 
Shakespeare's plays, principally to " Romeo and Juliet," 
and her allusions seemed pretty and wcU turned. The 
ne.xt subject was " Love and Folly," the old fable, which 
she treated ingeniously and beautifully, as far as 1 could 
judge. The fourth subject was a hacknied one, given 
her at the moment by a lady to try her powers. It waa 
" Flowers Strewn on the Tomb of a Friend." This, I 
think, she treated less well than any other subject. It 
was commonplace, and she evidently was endeavouring 
to give new turns to an old subject. Once she recalled 
a word, and twice she hesitated. But even this was 
wonderful. She could not occupy less than ten or 
fifteen minutes in each recital, and it appeared to me 
that she Uked new and difficult subjects best, as old 
hacknied ideas did not intrude upon her genius. At 
times she seemed inspired and carried away by the ex- 
cess of Iier feelings. 

There is a Capuchin friar in Rome who has the ex- 
traordinary power, after hearing an improwisatrice, of 
repeating the whole, without missing a line or a word, in 
Latin hexameter verse. There is also another man in 
Rome who improvises whole tragedies. But none but 
Italians can understand the beauties of this, or follow him. 
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^5th. The report ia that Cardinal Pacca, the Oaiiier- 
iingo, had twenty votes in conclave yesterday, and 
twenty-two to-day, out of thirty-seven. It does not, 
however, at all follow that he will be Pope. Out of 
courtesy, the Cardinals in conclave usually give time to 
their outlying brethren to come in, and, in the mean- 
while, vote for those {taking care not to elect them 
Pope) to whom they wish to pay a cheap comphment. 
One Cardinal lost his dinner to-day, the basket, locked 
np, being sent in, but tlie dinner, by mistake, left out. 

26th, Princess Massimo gave a breakfast at the Villa 
Negroni. The house very cold and miserable, although 
the spaces very fine, but no carpet and no fire, and the 
house had not, evidently, been opened since the last 
summer. After breakfast we went to walk, up staring 
alleys, through vines and cabbage gardens, the space 
containing the garden being let, and the rines will not, 
of course, ripen under trees ; the latter, therefore, were 
all cut down. The vUta stands upon part of the ground 
of Dioclesian's Baths. The gardens are, part of them, 
within the Praetorian Camp, and the villa commands 
a beautiful view of the Campagna, the Alban Hills, 
Tivoli, Frescati, &c. 

Poor Torlonia, Due de Bracciano, died last night. 
He was quite well on Sunday, and dined at his own 
table with a large party. He died of what is called 
here a suffusion of blood, owing to a severe pulmonaiy 
cranplaint. He was, I believe, a great rogue ; but still 
he will be a severe loss to Rome, as he had magnifi- 
cent pecuniary ideas, and, although very money-getting, 
was sdll liberal. In Rome he spent a great deal of 
money. 
27th. Met two more Cardiuals going into conclave. 
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Was introduced to Madame Lucien (Princesse de Ca- 
nino). She was the widow of General Joubert, killed 
at the battle of Novi. She always has been considered 
a very respectable woman. She has the remains (rf 
great beauty. She hardly ever goes out, and does not 
usually live in Rome. It is very odd that the Buona- 
partists seem to court me, whom they know to be the 
bitter enemy of their family. 

28th. llear, to my astonishment, from Charles 
Wyrin' — the first time since oiir quarrel. He writes very 
shortly, but kindly, enclosing me the extract of a letter 
which he had received from a relation of his wife in 
Jamaica, giving a lamentable account of my estate there, 
which he describes as going to ruin. I send the letter 
to Chandos to act upon. Wynn writes in kindness, 
but evidently, I think, for the purpose of knowing how 
the land lies. I cannot be reconciled to him, because I 
cannot esteem or trust him again. I answer him very 
shortly, but in the same style of kindness in which his 
letter is written. 

I dine at Lord Meath's, 
Milan, is expected in daily. 
Austrian veto — supposed 
known. I had a great deal 
de Selles, the Dutch Arabas 
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' Right Hon. Charles TTattin WilUams Wynn, President at 
the Board of Control, &c. &c. He was the second eon of the 
fourth Biironet of Wynnstay, whose second wife was Charlotte, 
daughter of tie Biglit Hon. George Grenville, second aon of the 
first Earl Temple. To the iuflttecoe of hia kinsman, Richard, 
first Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, he owed his political 
position and influence. Soan after that was withdraws, hia official 
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political events. lie augiirs ill of France, expects the 
Cot6 Gauche will force the Ministry, and then be forced 
in its turn ; thinks well of the Dauphin ; expects, as I 
do, that the Turks will he beat next campaign; has no 
idea that Austria will or can stir, and considers Greece 
as a hopeless and a weak cause. 

The French Cardinals being all ultrar-High Church, 
great pains are taking to keep them away from the 
conclaTB. They are told that they are very old, that 
the season is very cold, and the roads bad, and the jour- 
ney long; and Chateaubriand is constantly urging his 
alarms for their sacred healths should they undertake 
the journey. 

A King's ^jnessenger came to-day from England, 
charged by the Duke of Wellington and Lord Roslyn' 
to collect all the Peers' proxiciS he can find scattered 
about Italy. He goes on to Naples, Lord Warwick" 
came here three days ago, having left his proxy against 
the Catholics. He has now sent hack to order it to be 
^ven for. Eolinghroke^ also sends his proxy for. The 
Duke swears that he will turn out those who are in any 
place under Government and who vote against the mea- 
sure. Strange times ! 

March 1st. Service and Sacrament— the latter the 
first time I have been able to take it since I left home. 
Shall I ever receive it at home again ? I am very me- 
lancholy. Received a letter from Grenville Pigot at 
Leghorn. They found an English vessel there ready to 

> Gennral Sir James St. Clair Ersfcine, second Ear]) E.G.B. 
He died in 1837. 
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sail direct for England, and decided upon sending 
Emma's body home by her. I fear this will sadlj OTer*- 
come the poor father and mother. 

Torlonia has been lying in state, as it ia the fashion 
for all Roman dukes and princes to do, dressed in a full 
court dress, his hair well powdered, white gloves on his 
bauds, his cbapeau or plumes upon his head, his sword 
by his side and the hand grasping tlie hilt, the body 
being laid upon the carpet of the floor of the room, witi 
a cushion under the head. This is the invariable cus- 
tom in Italy. To-night be will be removed into the 
church, and buried. All Rome went to see him, bat I 
did not. 

2nd, I went to ilrs. Stark's this e^-e»ing to see a 
tableau represented. It was very ingeniously done. 
The subject was the celebrated Pamasso. Apollo was a 
modello ; the rest were all gentlefolk, sporting beauty. 
The lights were very well thrown on the figures. A 
curtain fell before it, and the illusion was very well kept 
up, except that Sappho would perse^-ere in wearing dia- 
mond rings, which, sparkling in the light, spoilt the 
delusion. The great dilticulty in all these exhibitions is 
to keep the colour of nature down to the tints of paint- 
ing. Thus, no satin, silks, or glistening articles of dress 
must be vrom. Flannel or Indian crape make the best 
folds. Af temards, we had the same Impro^-visatrice that 
we hail before. Not so good as then. The heat of 
the room oppressed her, and the subject was common- 
place — still it was a wonderful exhibition. I talked to her 
n good deal about her an. She deemed the first im- 
pabe a i>oetic inspiration, j-et acknowledges great im- 
provement by reading, and getting by heart historical 
fitcts. But she told me that, to accustom herself to a 
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ready delivery, she made it a mle never to think even 
on the most ordinary subjects except in rhyme and 
verse. Lady Westmoreland arranged the tableau en- 
tirely herself. 

3rd. Went through the crypt of St, Peter's — the 
pavement of the old church, the level of Nero's Amphi- 
theatre, watered with the blood of Christian martyrs. 
Yon descend about twenty steps into it. The sides and 
top are lined with tombs, inscriptions, and mosaics, be- 
longing to the old church, curious from their being in 
honour of names well known and read of in history. 
The mosaics are those of the old style of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Here Ues Christina of Swe- 
den, our Pretender's family, the late Queen of Spain, 
many Popes, and, as we are told, St. Peter. The ciypt 
ia right to see ; but only, for the association of ideas — 
there is not, in fact, a great deal to see. 

In the evening I went to the French Ambassadoi's, 
who gave a stupid concert, a hot assembly, and a hot 
supper, at which the Italians ate tremendously and poc- 
keted more. I watched an Abh6 who literally crammed 
his pockets not only with sweetmeats, but with more sub- 
stantial fare. This lasted until twelve o'clock, when 
Lent began, and we all returned home sorrowful to 
fast. 

The French Cardinab are upon the road, notwith- 
standing Chateaubriand's exertions to prevent them by 
assuring them how bad are the roads, how cold the 
weather, how deep the snow, and how dangerous it is 
for their Eminences' health. The fact is, tliat he wants 
to keep them away, but they are determined to come 
and aid the cause of Jesuitism. 
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On Friday last Lord Barrington' was with me in 
my room, merry aiid well. On Saturday he was taken 
ill, and he is to-day on his death-bed. His attack ia on 
his chest, of which Torlonia died, and which is killing 
many now in Rome. 

4th. I went up to Monte Maria abovei Eonie to the 
northward. The view is beautiful, commanding the 
whole city of Rome, the Campagna, &c. There is a 
villa on the top of it belonging to an Italian principe,- 
but he keeps the key in his miserable dog-hole in Bom^ 
never comes up to the villa but two days in the summer, 
and lets it fall into decay. 

The conclave still crawls on— in fact, the real voting 
ia not begun, as the French Cardinals are not arrived, 
neither is Cardinal Albani, who is supposed to be 
entrusted with the Emperor of Austria's secret instrac- 
tions. It is ascertained that there are three parties in 
conclave. One for Cardinal Gregorio, who at present 
is the high church, or Jesuit candidate ; one for Cardinal 
Pacca, who is past all sense, but is a bigot ; and one 
called the Creatura, at the head of which is Cardinal 
Bemetti, the late secretary-of-state. This last ia com- 
posed of the Cardinals created by the late Pope — their 
candidate is not yet known. 

Chateaubriand sent in the other day, through one (rf 
the turn-about machines, a note. On opening it by the 
searchers it seemed nothing but a piece of blank 
paper. Suspicions were excited, and it was held to the 
iire, when writing in sympathetic ink appeared. It was 
a piece of nonsense, and passed off as a joke, but some 
think that Chateaubriand was trying the ground, and 
' George, fifth Viicount, Prebendary of Durham, and Bector of 
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ascertaining liow vigilant, in fact, the ( 
A nikacle is now performing, 

(5th. Visited La Famesina, belonging to the King of 
Naples, where are the celebrated frescoes by Raphat^l of 
the Loves of Cupid and Psyche, in one room — in the 
other the Triumph of Amplutrite. The latter decidedly 
the beat, but still frescoes do not please me. The 
shocking state in which these are kept is quite lament- 
able. No fires ever warm the walls, and the tiled floors 
are slippeiy with damp. When the green damps 
moulder the walls a common artist repairs, as he calls 
it, and makes a splatch in the middle of the tints of 
Raphael ! 

In the evening I went to the Austrian ambassador's 
prima sera. I had much political conversation with 
Mons. de Lutzow. His ideas and mine entirely agree. 
As to tile cOTiclave, his manner- of talking was that the 
Austrian court was at ease about the choice — that there 
were so many Cardinals connected with his court, that 
they were certain of the interests of Austria being pro- 
tected and preserved — for that tlieir CiU'dinala never lost 
sight of their Austrian connexions, &c. Much of this 
was moonshine. We, however, totally agreed upon 
European politics. He thinks, however, better of the 
prospects of the next campaign than I do. It is 
plain that the Russian line upon Varna is too strong 
for the Turks to attack and force. Lutzow, however, 
does not agree with me that the Russians will have the 
ascendancy in the Black Sea, where he thinks the Turks 
will at least be equal to them. This may be, and yet 
the Russians will have the ascendancy there. His lan- 
guage was as anti-Jesuit as I could wish. He lamented 
aiess Qf Charles X., who, pretending not to be 
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•lesuit, was so in his heart — allowed them free acce^ to 
liini at all times, and was f^ded by them ; at the same 
time, he feels himself forced by the Liberals, and flatt^s 
them. Both parties know his weakness, and how false 
he is, and both despise him. Chateaubriand is here in a 
false position — not confided in by the King or the 
royalist part of his government; and the French carding 
coming, notwithstanding all his intrigues to prevent 
them, and their infirmities, for the avowed purpose of 
counteracting the objects of their own Government ia 
conclave. 

7tli. Saw Cardinal Albani — a fine npright old man of 
sixty-four, very tall and sturdy, with fine features, look- 
ing like an old oak, untouched by the tempest of time — 
enter the conclave. The way into the Quinnal was 
lined on all sides by troops, and a great crowd assembled. 
He waited to see whether the smoke issued from the 
funnel, whicli would be the signal that there was no 
I'ope J he then advanced on foot through the lane 
formed by the soldiers. He walked with his red hat in 
Ills band, returning the bows of the people. He walked 
upright and firm, and so stout 'and fast as to distance 
his train. He is a Roman by family, and the people, 
charmed with his appearance, almost cheered him as he 
passed on. 

Yesterday Cardinal Gregorio had twenty-four votes — - 
twenty-seven would have made him Pope. He is the 
natural son, as is said, of Charles of Spain — for that 
reason he is unpopular here. He is the object of the 
Jesuit party, and the struggle is now making for him. 
He would be very luipopular, owing to the crowd of 
poor relations whom he has— whom he will provide for 
— OS well as for his Jesuitical propensities. 
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Albaiii was very anxious to get into conclave before 
the new Pope is chosen, as He is fond of money ; and 
being the senior deacon-cardinal, he will have to break 
the wall of the conclave down, and, advancing out of the 
breach, proclaim to the people the election of the new 
Pope, for which he gains 4,000 scudi, about £1,000 
sterling. 

A mii-acle is now perfonning. The late Pope's con- 
fessor, when the Pope was ill four days ngo; and not 
expected to hve, went into the Sistine Chapel, and 
prostrating himself before the altar, offei-ed himself up 
in the Pope's place, and prayed that his life might be 
taken first. He had a vision in the chapel, which 
assured Inm that the Pope should recover, and that his 
prayer should be heard. He went into the Pope's bed- 
room, and told the sick man his vision. Tlie Pope re- 
covered — the old confessor sickened and died. When 
the late Pope died, the confessor's body was found pure, 
unchanged, and un corrupted. He died thus in the 
odour of sanctity, and is to be made a saint of if they 
can make him one. But that will not be the case if 
Cardinal Gregorio is made Pope, as Gregorio always 
opposed Leo XH, — opposed and thwarted everything 
he did, and certainly will not aid in the beatification of 
anyone who even for an hour prolonged Leo's hfe. 

In the evening I went to tlie Princess Gabrielll's 
party. She is the daughter of Madame Lucien Buona- 
parte. She married Prince Gabrielli, She is a very 
pleasing woman — not the least pretty, and, they say, a 
veiy well-behaved woman. The party was pleasant and 
nnconstriuned. I was introduced to Madame Buonaparte 
Wyse,' the daughter of Lucien, a beautiful woman, 
]J William Thotnas Wyae, Esq^., of the Manor of St. Jolm, in. 
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wbc< married an Englishman, and was nnfortnnate in 
hw marriage — she is seyiarated from him ; lie Princesse 
cTErculani, of Bologna, another daughter of Madame 
Jonliert's, also a ren- fine woman, ^Madame L-ucien has 
left Efimc, and Lncien bardfy ever comes there. It is 
quite ridiculous to sec the court which the wliole Bnona- 
jiarte famiiv ))ay to me — all except Jerome, who retains 
his harren royalty, and will see nobody who does not 
consent to treat him as soverrign — this I have refused to 

do. 

Sth. Yesterday (in^gorio fell off in the conclave, 
and his chance is supjiosed to he gone by. Thej 
now talk of Benvenuti, He is put iorward by Bemetti 
and the Creatnra. In the evening I went to Mon^eur 
de Selles's house, the ambassador of Les Pays Bas, a very 
clever, able man. He negocsaJed the late concordat 
between the Sec of Koine and the Xetherlnnds, when 
he jierfectly outwitted the Church, and hy these means 
has got the complete nomination of the Catholic bishops 
of the Netherlands into the hands of his king. His 
wife's sister (the wife dead), Madame do Valence, was 
Madame de Genlis's daughter, a very clever, shrewd, 
sensible woman. She has the care of the education of 
Selles's daughters, haiidsouie girls but blue to a degree, 
and very brusque and haughty. Selles and I had much 
conversation. I like him much. 

9th. Comte Lutzon, the Austrian ambassador, having 
received his new credentials to the conclave, made hia 

the County of Waterford. and of Cuddagh, in the Queen's 
Count;, was married in 1821 to Letitia, daughter of Locien 
Buonaparte, Frinceof Canino. He was appoiotudoneof the Lords 
of the Treasury by Lord Melbourne, and subsequently became 
joint-secretary to the Board of ControL 
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public entree iii state to present them. The procession 
handsome. When introduced with a fixed number of 
attendants into the Quirinal, the doors were locked 
behind him, and be was brought into a small room 
which communicated with the salon where the conclave 
were, by a grated window like the parloir of a convent. 
The grate was opened to receive his letters of credence, 
and be withdrew. The Cardinals looked verj' cold and 
miserable, and some of tliera much thinner than they had 
been. ILach sat under a canopy. When the new Pope 
is chosen, and before he is proclaimed, all the canopies 
are thrown down except that of the new Pope, who 
remains under his, and the Cardinals, all prostrating 
themselves, kiss his slipper. Three sets of pope's vest- 
ments of three sizes are kept ready for the new Pope to 
be dressed in immediately on being chosen. 

In the evening went to a full dress grand recevi- 
mento at the Austrian ambassador's, which is supjiosed 
to be the Emperor's court for the day. To-morrow the 
French ambassador goes with his new credentials, and 
the next day the ambassador of the Netherlands. 

lOtli. Lord and Lady ISelhaven went home to Eng- 
land yesterday, and carried with them Neri's cameo of 
me for my wife. Lord Hertford' is come here, witb 
Lady Strahan travelling with him, in a doubtful and 
double capacity. 

11th. This evening I went to the ambassador of the 
Netherland's reception in full dress. Very hot. The 
Hanoverian Minister fully convinced that the great 
sprawling Apollo in the tableau at Mrs. Stark's was 
Lady Westmoreland. He only wondered miladi should 
put on so few clothes. To show what animals foreign 
1 Francia Charles, third Han^uis. He died in 1612. 
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servants are, and what sort of people are admitted 
into houses here, I will tell a story precisely as it hap- 
pened to me. It is no secret that tlirouglioiit Italy a 
parcel of wretches ply about and beset foreigners 
offering to conduct them to ladies. One evening I 
was sauntering about St. Peter's alone, looking at the 
church and mosaics, when I saw a fellow hovering 
about me, who at length came up and whispered, 
"Voler^ una bella signora?" I repulsed him vehe- 
mently and indignantly. Three days ago I called k la 
prima sera of a Roman lady of high rank, of unble- 
mished character, and advanced in years. No one had 
come but myself, and shortly she rang the bell for some 
wood for the fire, when in came, as her valet de pied, my 
fiiend at St. Peter's I I doubted my eyes at first and stared 
at hira, when the rascal caught my eye, and, throwing his 
eyes to the ground, took care never to look me in the 
face after. In the course of the evening I turned the 
conversation on the difficulty of finding good servants in 
general, when my hostess elicited that she was in that 
particular, to be sure, very fortunate — for that although 
she had but two, they were of undoubted honesty and 
good character, and had been many years in her service ! 
To this, of course, I made no reply. But I really 
beheve that in this traffic between foreigners and maids 
in the house, or even their own sisters and wives, these 
people and this class of people make a good deal of 
money, especially amongst the English. 

liith. I went to the Vatican Library. Monsignor " 
Mattel kindly showed me the celebrated Livy, two ' 
copies — Terence, ditto — the Julio Ciovis and the Book of 
Natural History, behoved to be of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury — Heniy VlII.'s letters to Anne Boleyn, and bis 
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book dedicated to the Pope, and signed with his own 
hand in three places. A book purjiorting to be this 
was sold for a very high price in London some few 
years ago. But as the original is still here, that must 
have been a forger)'. The Vatican library has under- 
gone two spniiiitions, one from the French and the 
other from the Neapolitan troops. The former plun- 
dered systematically, but everything has been recovered 
from their hands except the collection of medals, for 
which Canova had no taste, Canova was sent to Paris 
to take away what had been plundered, and he did not 
leave the French a statue or a bust, but he considerately 
said that as they must leave the French something they 
might as well leave them the medals — thus ^\Tng a 
thief one's hat because he has stolen one's coat. Thus 
the Vatican lost one of the finest collections of medals 
in the world. All the MSS. were recovered. 

The Neapolitans plundered barbarously. Their sol- 
diers got into the Vatican and tore away the bronzes 
from the tables and did wanton mischief. Some of the 
MSS. were recovered as by miracle, the NeapoUtans 
having taken from them their embossed gilt bindings, 
which they took for gold, and leaving the MSS. in the 
streets. Monsignor Mattei recovered some by hmiting 
them from place to place and cottage to cottage, and 
paying at last a few pauls for them, as their owners 
knew not their value. Mattei is publishing newly- 
discovered classical treatises on old vellum MSS., on 
which treatises on different subjects, chiefly divinity, 
have been subsequently written, and the old writing 
imperfectly obliterated. Passed the whole morning 
there. 
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In the evening at Lady DaJrymple Hamilton's,' where 
charades were beautifvdly acted. Miss Villiers, the 
principal performer, acted anrprizingly well. Lord 
Newark' a great qniz. He was meant to act a quiz, but 
he could not bear even to show as a quiz of a pair of spin- 
dleshanks which God had given him, so be secretly, aa 
he thought, employed one of Lady D. Hamilton's maids 
to make him a pair of calves of linen. This, like all 
other secrets, became generally knowTi, so that the 
moment he appeared a general laugh and applause 
succeeded his entree, to his immense Burprise. 

13th. Wrote letters for England. Sad! sad 1 sad I 
I really begin to feel no wish to return home. Very 
low. Felt it necessary to write a letter to the Hundreds 
of Buckingham, Ashenden, and which my son called 
together, and where he gave breakfast to my own 
tenants, to go and vilify my father's memory and 
my character. Forbearance must have its limits, and 
I have reached them. I must not be a&aid of main- 
taining my own principles because my sou forgets 
what he owes to me and to my family. I thank 
God that I have forborne so long. I remained at 
home all day and all the evening. 

14th. Went to the villa of the priory of Malta. The 
view beautiful. Here is one of the three ori^nal date- 
palm trees, supposed to have been brought by Titus 
to Rome. Whether of that age or not is, of course, 
questionable, but it is doubtless very old, and is still 
flourishing. In the evening at Princess Gabrielli's. 

> Sir Hew died in 1831. Hia lady was the daughter of Ad- 
miral first Viscount, Dimcan. 

' Eldest son of the aecoad Earl Manuere, whom he succeeded in 
166U. 
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What is extraordinary is, that on the Friday week, 
when Gregorio had twenty-five votes in conclave, it 
was pnblidy asserted, both in Florence and Naples, that 
he was Pope, and they even named the title which he 
had assumed! This shews how secrets are kept in 
conclave. 

A ridiculous thing has happened, which probably is 
only a hoax on their eminences. Private uiformation 
was conveyed to the police that a hat containing papers 
of importance was to be turned into conclave by one 
of the turn-abouts, on a night which was named. The 
guard which pati-ols about the conclave all night was 
reinforced and ordered to be on the alert. All day 
the tnm-abouta are guarded, and all night patrols pass 
them every minute. But sure enough in the moruing 
a hat was found in one of tbe boxes. It was imme- 
diately seized and conveyed to Prince Gighi, who is 
Conservatore of the conclave— examined, ripped up, 
and spied over in every possible way, but nothing was 
found. Wbether this was a hoax, or whether the hat 
itself w^as a signal, remains to be seen. 

15th. Took a drive round part of the walls of Eomo 
which I had not seen. In the evening went to La 
Princesse de Canino, Lucion Buonaparte's wife, who 
showed me the beautiful gold ornaments lately found by 
Lucien in the Etruscan tombs which he is opening near 
Gometo. He has found a royal tomb, the skeleton lying 
in a coronet or fillet of gold, wnth two long silver, wires 
hanging down from it, with a be;intifully worked ram's 
head, in gold, appended to each wire. The corpse 
evidently had been buried in a royal robe embroidered 
with gold vine-leaves, quantities of vine-leaves being 
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foHiiil, Liidies necklaces, ear-rings, rings, and oma- 
iiienta of all sorts, in gold ; a beautiful bulla, in gold, ' 
containing a ball of wood, either to prevent the gold ' 
from flattening, or a perfume — I suspect the former. A ' 
magnificent plate of gold for the front of a robe, or a 
gorget, with buncbes of jrrapes banging down from it, of 
beautiful workmanship. I should judge that the king't 
buriwi there must, by his emblems, liave been a hi^ " 
priest of BaccbuR. Vases of singular beauty, with 
Greek and Etruscan inscriptions. Utensils, such as " 
spoons of ivory, dice, hilts of swords in ivory, beauti- I 
fully worked; bodkins for the hair, and stylets for • 
writing. He is continuing to find fresh treasures every 'K 
day. ( 

16th. Went to the Capitol and surveyed the pictures. 
The Discovery of Sta. Petronilla, by Guercino, copied in '" 
mosaic in St. Peter's. Two Sybils, by Doraenichino. I ■ 
don't like them so well as mine. ' ' 

Dine at Lord Shrewsbury's, to meet the King of '' 
Bavaria ; his Majesty, meaning to be very gracious, ' 
insisting on speaking English, which he does worse than ' 
any foreigner whom I ever heard attempt it. He forgot ■ 
alt our names, and all about us, and is as deaf as a post. ' 
When he came in the ladies were presented to him, and ' 
he asked them all, married and single, how many ' 
children they had — and how old they were 1 He asked 
Lord Arundel whether he was married — to whom ? — any ' 
children? What fine whiskers you have got I Lord " 
Shrewsbury all the while prompting him in a voice loud ' ' 
enough to be heard in the street, and the King, like all '^ 
other deaf people, talking as loud. After a long, bad, 
formal dinner, formal music — dead bore t 
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S7th. Go to tlie Villa Faniese, opposite to the Villa 
Spada. Pass the morning there ; then to the Villa 
Pomatouski, with Mary and. Mademoiselle d'Este. In 
the evening to Madaina Lucien Buonaparte's. 

18th. Went ahoat seeing pictures. Then to Villa 
Borghese, my regular drive. In the evening at Lady 
HamOton's. Miss Villiers, and others, singing English 
music, made me melancholy. 

19th. Drove out sketching. In the evening went to 
my sister's, who is retiring for a week to a convent to 
perform her Lent duties. She is entirely absorhed in 
her devotions, and I fear is in the hands exclusively of 
the Jesuits. From my sister's to the Duchess of St. 
Lea's. 

20th. Young Lord and Lady Barrington returned 
from Naples. Mr. Farquharson, the young Scotch 
chieftain who went about here in the winter in the 
Highland garb, has had a paralytic stroke at Naples, 
owing to a chill which he got in crossing the Pontine 
marshes ; and, if he escape with life, will be a cripple. 
Lord and Lady Burghersh arrive from Florence. He is 
instructed to come here and look after the conclave ! — the 
first time an English minister has ever received such a 
mission. The conclave still locked up, and no chance of 
release. Fresh Cardinals are going in every day ; and 
should Clermont Tonnere, the French Cardinal, come in, 
every Cardinal will be present, except the one at Madrid 
and the Primate of Himgary. Cardinal Gregorio now, 
they say, has no chance ; but his fHends stick by him. 
Sixteen, who always vote for him, have affixed a St. 
Andrew's cross across the doors of their cells. This is 
meant to say that they wish for no intercourse with the 

t, of the conclave, have made up their minda, and de- 
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Niro not. to be disturbed. It is not a little curioas to trace 
from this token of St. Andrew's cross, and for this pur- 
pose, the origin of tlie custom adverted to in " Rob Roy," 
by Sir Walter Scott, who makes Major Galbraith and 
the Highlanders affix St. Andrew's cross to the door of 
the Scotch whiskey hoase, as a sign that they wish to be' 
]>rivate, iind to have no intercourse with those withoult 
Princess of Canino. 

21st. My birthday, and a wretched one I May God 
bliws my wife, sion, daughter, and grand-children, t 
have no fnrther happiness in this world left f( 
look forward to. Iji the morning called upon Lord 
Hurghersh. They had gone to Lady Westmoreland'* 
from their hotel, Laily Westmoreland having provided 
apartments for them ; but the socrctar}-, preceptor, go- 
verness, men, and maids, found there were no con-i 
vimienc(.>a for them ; so they persuaded the Bnrgherahi 
again to remove, afier one night's lodging, fix)m Lady 
Westinoreland's to the hotel, where they have lost tfao' 
first ttparlmenta which they had, and have got worse. I 
suspect some jealousies and bad blood. In the even- 
ing Prineeas Gabrielli's. Dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon. 

22nd. Drove with my sister. She goes into a convent 
to-morrow for a week's devotion. This is a common 
custom with Catholics at this season. Lord Aruudd. 
goes into a monastorj", I suspect shrewdly against his 
will. In the evening to the Ambassador of the Nethep-. 
lands. The Spanish ambassador has received his cr^ 
dentials to the conclave, and addresses them on Tuesday* 
This is extraordinary, as although that court has thA 
right to do so, it never has of late years exercised tha. 
right at all. It is impossible not already to perceive ths 
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i effects of wliat is passing in England. It is evident 
that much attention is now paid in conclave to the feel- 
ings of England ; and if a moderate Pope is chosen, it 
■will be mainly owing, as I believe, to that feeling. This, 
of conrse, makes the other powers jealous of ns, and 
Russia very angry. En revanche, the latter talks 
loudly and largely of her preparations for the next 
campaign. 

23rd. Went to the Famesian Ganlens. Paul III., of 
the house of Famese, made these Giardens. They were 
sold to the King of Naples, who destroyed them, and 
conveyed all the beautiful marbles wliich he found there 
to Naples. Tliey are now, therefore, the ruins of a 
ruin, as the Casino, of which the outward wall still exists, 
was on the site of part of Augustus's palace. The am- 
phitheatre of Caligula stood here. The whole place is 
hollowed out into vast subterranean halls, on the arches 
of which stood the buildings that belonged to the im- 
mense mass called the Palace of the Cjesars. As a new 
building was wanted, immense arches were raised in the 
valley to the height of the ground already built upon ; 
and thus building was added on to building on the same 
apparent level. The result of all this, however, is, that 
there are many of these passages that have names and 
uses attached to them which in reality were never 
thought of. This applies, for instance, to the subterra- 
nean chambers called the Baths of Livia, It is more 
than doubtful whether they were baths at all ; and no 
reason whatever exists for beKeviug them to have been 
Livia's. There is a beautiful knot of evergreen oaks to 
the right of the Casino, from whence the view of the 
Coliseum, &c., is beautiful. From thence to the Villa 
mphili Doria, where I passed the day. 
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24th. Made a party to Tivoli with Madame Wyse, 
Mr. and the two Misses Taaffe, Marcheaa de Cabaccim 
(a Venetian), Mr. Sydenham, Mra. St«nhouse and h«r 
brotlier, name unknown. We met Lord Meath and 
La<ly Georgiana Brabazon and her sister, the Barring. 
tons, the Gordon Druinmonds, and others. On qnittinff 
St. Lawrence's Gate, the ancient Via Tiburtina takes 
you over the Campagna, which, although interesting in 
itself, calls up recollections that overpower the mind. 
The sight of the Sabine Hills to the left made one re- 
member the first establishment of the Roman power; 
whilst Tibiir, opposite to you, recalls Horace's and Me- 
Cffinus' Villas, and Hadrian's Villa illustrated the decay 
of the empire, as from that time the arts gradually d&- 
chned in beauty of execution and chastity of design. 
The Anio — now the Teverene — which forms the aquatic 
beauty of Tivoli, falls into the Tiber about three milea 
from Itome, near Ponte Salaro. It rises on the bordere 
of the kingdom of Naples. About four miles from 
Rome you cross it by a bridge called Mammeulo. It is 
said to have been built by the Princess Mammea, mother 
of Alexander Severus, The whole Campagna is dotted 
over with watch-towers, erected by the contending fac- 
tions in the lower ages ; whilst, on each side of the road 
appears every now and then a crumbling and ruined 
tomb. Most of them have been rifled. In some, how- 
ever, the nameless dead yet slumber. 

We passed, about six miles from Rome, a bivouac of 
shepherds. Many hundreds of them, at the beginning 
of spring, bring their flocks and herds down from the 
high ground into the pastures of the Campagna, and, 
bivouat^king in straw huts, turn tiieir horses loose to 
feed with their herds, until the spring pasture is eaten 
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, and the heats force them into the recesses of the 
mountaina. They always build one hut larger than the 
rest for a chapel, where Musr is refrularly said by a 
priest whom they send for out of Konie. 

The appearance of the soil denotes an approach to 
our ancient volcanic friends, and we soon came to sul- 
phate of lime and beds of gypsum. About thirteen 
miles from Rome we came to the Lake of Tartaro, a 
small pool of water on level ground, evidently the focua 
of an early volcano, where probably some fiery element 
is still at work. The pool is filling itself up by griulual 
and slow degrees, covering all the vegetable substances 
round it and in it with a tartareous substance, that 
hardens by exposure, and with which the roads are 
mended and division walls are made. The whole lake 
ia a, basin of incrustation. 

Shortly after, the road diverges into two branches — 
one to the Villa Hadriana, the other up the mountain 
to Tivoli. Wliere the road divides you cross a stream 
of a milky blue colour, and so full of sulphur that the 
air is horribly tainted with it. The sulphur deposited 
by this water is a great article of commerce in Rome. 
About a mile from the road it forms a little lake, where 
Father Kuchen tells the wonderful story of the floating 
islands in it. In fact, this is the same formation as the 
Lake of Tartaro ; when the banks are incrusted with 
sulphureous matter, the piece breaks off, and, until the 
water makes it heavy enough to sink, it for a little 
while floats about, and becomes a floating island. 

Virgil is quoted to prove this to be the oracle of 
Faunus consulted by Latinus. Here are nuns of an- 
cient baths built by M. Agrippa, and frequented by 
fustus. At a small distance from the Solfatara, the 
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tomb of the Plautian family rivaLs that of Cecilia Me- 
telln, which it imitates in form. M. Plautius Lucantu 
is the name of the head of the family. From hence the 
road winds up the hill, amongst olive grounds and vines, 
to Tivoli. The view of the Campagna from the BeU 
vedere, close to tlie gate of the town, is uncommonly 
fine. The gate where you enter is on the site of Sal- 
lust's Villa. 

An soon as we got to the town, and secured apart- 
ments, &c., we proceeded to the Temple of YestiL 
Before we arrived at it, our first feeling was that of 
disappointment. Three years ago a tremendous flood of 
the Anio washed away two streets and a church. It 
was necessary to repair the bank which constituted the 
great fall m order to regulate the supply of water to 
tl e 1 II ftc. ; and, accordingly, the extremity of Ita- 
1 a 1 s 1 rhan taste has been had recourse to, to spoil 
tl o natural beauties of the place. A very fine pool of 
]la 1 ^ater is now dammed np, which, when the tree^ 
grow, will have a pretty effect ; but it disgorges itself 
not by a fine tumbling cascade, hut through two regur 
lar piers of masonry and over an inclined plane, pre- 
cisely like the waste of a canal reservoir in England — 
and this is just above the Teni[ile of Vesta ' Fortu- 
nately, when you do get to the Temple of Vesta you 
lose sight of this horrid piece of masonry, and you see 
the fall of the Ajiio only, in its rocky channel, flowing 
into an abyss full of spray, water, and uproar far below 
you, the bottom invisible, and tlie sides rough and 
horrid. 

The beauty of the Temple of Vesta is above all praise, 
lioth as to its situation and its own intrinsic merits as a 
piece of architecture ; and one cannot too much wonder 




at the bold idea of our Lord Bishop, who wonld buy 
such a thing and remove it to an English park, and 
to a, situation to which it neither belonged by right of 
histoi-y, nor would have fitted in point of beauty. 
From thence to Neptune's Gtrotto, where the river, 
forcing itself from above through the cavern, ajid the 
other arm of it forming the fall, half-way down 
which you stand, makes a very sublime scene. We 
visited it again in the night, when the cicerone tried 
to spoil it by lighting it up ivith torches, and sending 
blazing straw down tlie cataract, like the last scene of a 
pantomime. Further down again, and in the narrow 
gorge of the stream at the bottom of the fall, where 
the sun never penetrates and the spray never ceases, 
the effect is very fine, aiid the Syren's Cave cannot be 
spoilt by cicerones. 

25th. Rode round the gorge of the valley, on an abut- 
ment jutting forth from the side of which stands the 
town of Tivoli, through beautiful olive woods, visiting 
the site of the viUas of Horace and Lucullus, whose 
names are attached, without any authority save that 
they had villas in Tivoli ; to modern villas, the Cas- 
catelle, and the fine remains of the Villa of Mecainas, 
now turned into an iron-foundry. Nothing can be 
finer than the view of the numberless sheets of liquid 
silver which form the Cascatelle, pr the dark corridor 
under the chambers of Mecjenas's ViUa, along which 
the Via Tiburtina runs as it did of old, and through 
which the torrent roars which turns the machinery of 
the iron works. 

The Villa d'Este is a sad trumpery cake-house, full 
of squirting fountains, and gioccha d'agua, and water- 
organs, which certainly do not appear to advantage 
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sfter Le Cascatelle. But there is a wooden dragon 
that spoats oat water from erery practicable apertnre, 
and which, through a water-organ, makes a roaring 
Tery like a dragon, that ddights all the "[nbartini 
of the present day much nK»re than all the natural 
beauties of l^Toli, or the classical recollections which 
they call op. 
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Mabch 26th. Visited Hadrian's Villa, but saw it most 
imperfectly, owing to our party being so large, and 
thinking more of rolling upon the grass and gathering 
violets than studying the place. 

Two men were murdered upon the road last night 
close to us. This was " seulement une rixe ! une que- 
relle ! une bagatelle ! "- — so nobody minded it. The fact 
was, that a butcher was bringing a quantity of unwhole- 
some meat to market. Two gardes champetres met 
him, and were taking him and his meat before " Le 
Tribunal " to fine him, and destroy the latter, when the 
butcher coolly murdered with his hatchet one of the 
gardes champetres, and the other instantly shot the 
I butcher. The bodies were cariying to be buried whilst 
I2 
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wp were at the Villa Hadriana. No sympathy was 
crMtpd, no surprise was exdted — "I'affaire etait fini," 
but " lo Iwucher fiit un mauvais sujet et a bien merite 
soil si»r1 ! " 

Oh my retam to Rome I met the Governor in the 
t>wnin^, will, talking tin* matter over, asked him whe- 
ihor wiy notice would be taken of it. A shrug of the 
dtoulilers ami a "* m«is que voulez vous t " was the only 
HHswvT I couUi got, 

Dinod with Count Lutzow to meet the King of Ba- 
VHna, who, vwy deaf, and in very bad but very loud 
English, couhl find no better subject of conversation 
with n\e — Ixird Burgliersh sitting on the other side of 
him. — than putting qneatious to ine which I could not 
stop — " For \-j- Lord Vestuiorland he separate from 
Lady Vestinorland i " At the same time mixing up the 
qutv<tions with sundry scandalous stories about his lord- 
Kliip. 

In the pvoHing a tableau and a dance at Lady West- 
moretaud's, the former extremely well done, representing 
one of the Sybils ui Rajiliael's fresco in St. Maria delk 
Pace. The latter verj- hot. 

28th. Kestuer came and sat with me. Talked the 
conclave over. Things not going on so well. The mo- 
derate party losing ground, and Gregorio again ad- 
vancing. Biu-ghersh sent here to watch tlie conclave ; 
brings his [lack of hounds here ; goes out hunting 
oveT all the wheat and amongst all the flocks ; gets 
the shepherds after him. Comes home and makes the 
Hanoverian Minister request the Governor of Rome 
to go officially to the conclave to ask formal leave 
of the Canlinals for the English Minister to hunt over 
the com, and sheep, and oxen, the laws having stopped 
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all bunting since the beginning of Febniarv'- Tlie 
Minister goes, and comes back with a very civil, but a 
very plump refusal. Good taste this of John, Lord 
Burghersh, who might, with just as much tact, have 
asked the Giivemraent's leave to bring a seraglio with him. 

2Jtth. My sister and Lord Arundel called upon 
me, having come out of their retirement — she in a 
convent, he in the Jesuit's college. I asked Bishop 
Baines whether these observances were prescribed by 
the Catholic Church. He said no ; they were recom- 
mended, but by no means enforced. When devout per- 
sons go in they subscribe to all their monastic rules, ex- 
cept their dinner, which is sent in to them. They have 
a certain number of meditations per diem given them to 
study, and they see no society. 

31st. This morning 100 guns from St. Angelo an- 
nounced the election of the Pope. Castiglione, the 
infirm and useless, after all ! Cardinal Albani is made 
Secretary of State — a good Austrian anti-Gal!ican ap- 
pointment. Bernetti sent legate to Bologna, vice Albani. 
Capellari appointed to the Propa^nda. Gregorio Grand 
Penitentiary. Franco would have given her veto against 
this appointment liad she dared ; but she is obliged to 
reserve her veto against Cardinal Fesch. The rain 
poured in torrents all day ; but the crowd on the 
Quirinal Hill was immense. They deferred tlie pro- 
clamation as long as they could, in hopes of fine weather. 
But the heavens shoue not on the new Pope. The 
wall of the balcony of the conclave was broken down by 
the masons shut up in conclave for that purpose. At 
half-past two o'clock, p.m.. Cardinal Albani advanced 
through the breach, and, with a loud voice, addressed 

p populace. 
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Cries of "Viva il Papa!" followed; but there was 
much water mixed with the wine. The people were wet 
through ; aud of all misfortunes that is the greatest to 
an Itahan. For some hours Castiglione refused to 
accept the tiara. He pleaded his infirmities, and asked 
them why tliey wished so soon to get into conclave 
again. He said that thej did not know him ; that he 
was of a violent temper, subject to fits of passion, &c., 
&c. But the Cardinals were bored to death by their 
stay in conclave ; and having come to this conclusion in 
order to avoid the choosing Gregorio, they were deter- 
mined not to run the risk of being kept all the summer 
shut up. So they clamoured down the old Cardinal's 
objurgations and objections ; and SomagUa took him into 
his room, and, after a short private discussion, brought 
him out Pope Pius VIII. 

Went to the French Ambassador's, where I learned 
the particulars of the conclave. Cardinal Albani was 
sent in by Austria to carry Capeltari's election, he being 
very hostile to the Jesuits, &c. The votes ran equal 
between Gregorio and Castiglione, until Capellari gra- 
dually crept in. On Thursday night he had thirty-five 
promises for the next day, which would have made him 
Pope. Albani found that Capeilari would not maka 
him Secretary of State, whereupon he turns short round 
upon Austria and Capellari, and employs the whole 
night in undoing his majesty. He first gains over the 
French Cardinals by giving them to understand that 
Capellari was in the Austrian interest ! By these means 
he drew o£E Capellari's majority. He then went to 
Castiglioni, and gave him to understand that he would 
ensure his election if he would promise to make him 
Secretaiy of State 1 Thus the bargain was struck I 
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Beriietti is furious ; Austria is equally so. But the 
ridiculous part of the story is this : — 

This morning Lutzow wrote a "private, secret, and 
confidential" note to Alhani, reproaching him with hia 
misconduct, and assuring him of the Emperor's dis- 
pleasure. This was sent. In the evening he gave it to 
one of his attaeh»5s to copy out. Whilst the Austrian 
■was doing this, a friend came in. 

" Have you heard the news i" 

" No." 

" Your Ambassador has sent a very strong note lo 
Cardinal Albani, reproacliing him," &c. 
Ah I who told you this ?" 
Oh, your porter 1" 

porter was summoned. 

" Who told you the story you told M. of a letter 

being written to our embassy?" 

" Cardinal Fesch's porter." 

" Go and find out where he learned it from." 

The man returned. 

" From his master's cook !" 

" And who did he get it from f 

" From the Cardinal himself I" 

Thus confidences are kept, and in such breasts re- 
posed. Can anybody wonder at the profligacy of this 
Government ? 

April 1st. Went this morning to St. Peter's. At ten 
o'clock the firing of cannon announced the Pope's 
arrival. The procession was a very long one, of all 
sorts of carriages, of all ages and all epochs, from the 
Pope's state carriage of the oldest pattern of the time 
of Louis XIV., down to the present day. He was received, 
lal, by the Chapel singing, " Tu es PetruSj" &c 
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The crcm-d in tlie Place of St. Peter's was immense, and 
cheered him loudly. He moved on giving his blessing ; 
but when a great bm^ of " Viva nostro Santa Padre" 
c^ne, the poor old man burst out crj-ing. From his 
carriage he was put into the chair, and hoisted apon' 
men's shoulders. He was dressed in tlie golden mitre, 
&c. In this way he was carried to the Baldaquino of 
St. Peter's. The effect of this vast edifice thus filled 
was very fine. The Cardinals, fifly in number, were 
seated down the nave. The Pope, first of all, knelt 
before the altar, prostrated himself, and prayed. He 
then rose up and was seated on the high altar — not in a 
chair, but on the altar itself — where each Cardinal went 
up to him, kissed his foot and his hand, and the Pope 
embraced him. It was curious and interesting to reflect 
and watch the countenances of the Cardinals when they 
performed that function — how few of thera appeared to 
feel even charity towards the sovereign they embraced ; 
how many felt disgust I 

The Pope prostrated himself before the altar, thus ac- 
knowledging it to be a holy place. We know what 
veneration Catholics aflix to the altar. Nothing but the 
figure of the crucified Saviour and the vessels consecrated 
to the Holy Elements, which, according to them, are the 
visible body and blood of Christ, are allowed to be upon 
this altar j and yet upon it, not on a throne by it, or be- 
fore it, but on it, the new Pope sits, and is worshipped ! 
I confess I never felt, before to-day, the strong impres- 
sion that the religion is idolatrous. But I believe it now. 
It is impossible that any other interpretation can be put 
upon this adoration of a man seated on the altar of God t 
After this was gone through, the Pope retired into a 
covered place set apart for him to change his vestments 
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in, and retired — all the bells of Rome chiming, and the 
cannon firing, a-s he entered. In this manner the Pope 
goes round to all the basilica;, taking possession of them, 
as it is called ; and at each of them he is seated on the 
altar and "adored" by the clergy of the basilica. 

2nd. In the evening I went to Mrs. Canning's, and 
again heard the Improwisatrice, Thadd^a. She was given 
as a subject the tears which the Pope shed yesterday on 
being cheered very much by the people on his way to 
the Vatican and in St. Peter's. The subject was an 
easy one, but she treated it prettily. I gave her the 
following subject : " Was it the loss of Antony or the 
fear of Ceesar that occasioned the death of Cleopatral" 
She treated this well, leaving the question much where 
it was — there being, as Sir Roger de Coverley said, 
much to be said on both sides. The third subject she 
did not manage so well. 

4th. I wrote to the Pope's Maggior Duomo for the 
means of seeing the coronation without being squeezed 
by the crowd, and he positively refused me, saying that 
there were seats only for the ladies, not for the gentle- 
men ; but he sent me a ticket for the roof of the 
colonnade, which, he said, was "destin^ tant pour les 
homraes que pour les femmes," and from which 1 might 
see the Benediction. So I went in a plain coat, deter- 
mined to obtain from the civility of others what I could 
not obtain from the Pope's minister. 

5th, Coronation of the Pope, I went at seven 
o'clock, A.M., to St. Peter's, Giovanni carrying my tra- 
velling folding-stool. I soon received civilities there 
which I had been refused by the Pope's minister, and 
the officer commanding the Swiss Guards placed me in 
&tmt of the line of military, &om whence I saw every- 
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thing that passed. The view of St. Peter's, dressed 
entirely from roof to pavement, along the lines of iti 
archit*;t:tnre, in crimson damask, had on the whole a fine 
effect. At the further end, before the high altar, was a 
throne of white brocade and gold, and on each side y 
seats of crimson damask for the cardinals, &c. TwQ 
tribunes were erected — one for the King of Bavaria, the 
other for the Grand Ducliesa Helena ; and two tribuue% 
one on eac^h side of the Baldaquino, were erected for the 
corps diplomatique, princesses, and ladies. The altar 
under the Baldaquino was the high altar used on this 
occasion. 

About eiglit o'clock the Pope left the Quirinal, 
where he had slept, in procession, with all his dignitaries 
and Cardinals, and amidst the firing of the guns 
from St. Angelo ; he reached St. Peter^s, where 
he was placed in his chair and carried into the 
church, the choir singing the " Tu es Petrus," &c. 
This, unaccompanied by any instrumental perfor- 
mance, was very fine. The Pope first went to th« 
chapel of the Holy Sacrament, when he descended &0D1 
his chair, knelt down, and performed his devotions. 
This over, he was carried into the Gregorian cbapd, 
where he again received the adoration of the Cardinals, 
whom he severally embraced. As yet, not being 
crowned with . the tiara, he wore his golden mitre and 
'robes of wliite and gold, as Bishop of Rome. Thia 
ceremony over, he was again placed in his chair^ 
and, under a canopy of white damask and gold, accom- 
panied by the Cardinals, dignitaries, &c., was brought 
up the great aisle of St. Peter's to the furthest eni^ 
where his throne was placed. Three times in the 
course of this procession an officer appointed for the 
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purpose put a quantity of flax upon a sort of fork, and 
holding it up before the Pope, set fire to it, and 
as the flame expired, exclaimed in a loud voice, 
" Sancta Pater, sic transit gloria mundi I " Thia 
was tlip only interesting part of the ceremony within 
the church. The rest was only a repetition of the 
adoration by the Cardinals and the Pontifical High 
Mass, which I had seen before on Christmas-day. 

After this we had to struggle, and scramble, and 
squeeze — men and women altogether as they could into 
stands and booths formed over one of the colonnades of 
St. Peter's, Here those who were lucky got seats — those 
less fortunate were obliged to stand. The heat of the 
Bun directly bearing on our heads was tremendous ; and, 
in addition to all the other neglects that were heaped 
upon foreigners, we were placed, as if on purpose, on the 
sunny side of the piazza, whereas had we been placed on 
the other side the sun would have beeu at our backs. 

The scene was here very interesting. At the ex- 
tremity the furthest distant from St. Peter's the car^ 
riages were all drawn up in a great mass— thick, dense, 
and regular. Nearer St. Petei^s was a square, formed 
by all the troops in Rome, about 3,000, both cavaliy 
and infantry. Then the remainder of the square, quite 
up to the gates of St. Peter's, was an immense mass of 
people, thickly set, immovable, not capable of motion, 
so dense was the crowd. In this square there could not 
he less than 35,000 or 40,000 people assembled. 

Over the great portal of St. Peter's is the balcony 
from which the Pope blesses the people on Easter 
Sunday. Here a high throne was erected, and the real 
coronation took place here. The Pope ascended the 
tiirone, with his golden mitre on his head. Two assistant 
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Canlinals take it off, and the third, or senior deacofl 
Cardinal, placed the tiara on his head in its place. In ad 
instajit the whole multitude dropped on their knees, thq 
troops kneit and presented arms, the colours trailed on thv 
ground, and so perfect a silence followied the tumult of 
the mob, that it seemed as if a sudden spell had been caafc 
over the noisy multitude. Every bell was hiished, and 
nothing but the occasional neigh of a horae interrapted 
the silence. The Pope rose, and, elevating his arm, 
blessed the whole Christian world. The effect certainly 
was for the moment sublime. The moment the Bene* 
diction was given the cannon from St. Angelo 6red 100 
rounds, and the ceremony of the coronation was 
Two Cardinals then put on their mitres, and, advancing 
to the front of the balcony, each held up in his hand i 
Plenary Indulgence, and dropped it amongst the crow<^ 
which scrambled for the precious paper. The Pop# 
then withdrew, and the crowd slowly dispersed, withotrt 
acclammation or any sound of joy or appearance of con«* 
gratulation, Kvery Catholic assisting at the ceremony^ 
and having previously confessed, receives a plenary 
indulgence, or pardon, for all sins committed up to this 

da, I 

After the Pope withdrew he had to undergo a long 
Latin oration from Cardinal Somaglio, the senior 
Cardinal priest, to whom he had to return an answer. 

Thus have finished the labours of the conclave, 
which great intrigue has taken place, and by the result 
of which no party's political views have been answered 
except Cardinal Albani's, who, by base bargain, hm 
bought the place of secretary of state, and has overconrt 
Bemetti, his political adversary. In order to prove iai 
o])position to the late Pope's measures, the present Pop^ 
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lliis very evening, lias promulgated an edict repealing 
tliat issued by his predecessor, for the preventing tbe 
people from di-inking ia the wine-houses. His object 
was to prevent the scenes of assassination which took 
place there, by directing that wine should be sold only 
in the wine-houses, but should be drunk at home. The 
motive was an excellent one, and the effect of the law 
was very good, but it rendered the late Pope unpopular, 
and the new Pope could not resist the little-minded 
vanity that tempted him, as the first act of his govern- 
ment, to cast loose the inebriety of his metropolis, merely 
to gain the applause of his drunken people. It is fair, 
however, to add, that he has accompanied this act by 
splendid acta of charity. He has redeemed in the 
Monte del Pieta, with his own money, every pledge of 
the value of five pauls, and has given back tlie article 
pledged to the owner ; he has clothed 1,000 poor people, 
and has given dowers to fifty young women; he has 
directed all the furniture of his palazzo as cardinal to be 
sold, and the proceeds given to the poor, and has pen- 
sioned at his own expense his old servants, whom his 
new rank prevented his taking with him to the 
Vatican. 

According to usage, three pairs of embroidered shoes 
were presented to him in conclave when he was first 
chosen. They were all too small and pinched him. 
His attendants were going with an obedient start to 
the Court shoemaker, but he tiorbad them. He desired 
them to go to his own palazzo, under the arcades of 
which they would find a poor cobbler, who had worked 
there late and eai'ly for years, " Go and teU him only 
that the Pope wants him, without mentioning any 
na me." The poor man first thought it a hoax, then 
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fell into a fri(;ht, and then set out without his cm 
wondering what the Pope could want with him, sore^ 
suspecting some unknown misfortune. They hrou^ 
his coat after him. When conducted into the pn 
sence of II Santa Padre he scarcely recognized tli 
Cardinal for whom and for whose estahUshment l 
had cobhied all his life. 

" What, you don't recollect your old friend ! " ei 
claimed the Pope. " Well, to show you that I don|| 
forget mine, measure me for my papal shoes. TbesS 
people cannot fit me. Here are fifty scudi to bi^ 
materials, and if you fit me well you shall have t 
hundred scudi more." 

The cobbler retired, blest of all cobblers, a 
amongst the richest instead of the poorest in KomaJ 
This and one or two other anecdotes of the ; 
sort, show a humane and good-tempered spirit. 

6th. Last night, and all the preceding nights sinodr 
the nomination of the Pope, there have been iltumi^ 
nations. Although more general, they are not i 
brilliant as ours. Last night, however, in addition 1 
other lights, the wine-houses burnt before their dooitf 
the wood composing the barriers which the late FopQJ 
put up and the present one has put down. To thfl) 
Austrian Ambassador's, as usual, in the evening, j 
great many Cardinals there, and dull music. 

7th. Dined with the French Ambassador, to me* 
the Cardinals, The dinner composed exclusively c 
the Ambassadors, Cardinals, Roman princes, and myselij 
We were seventy-five at table. No lady but MadanMg 
Chateaubriand. I never saw a finer or better arranged 
feast. The Cardinals are like schoolboys who have just 
broke up. Was presented to tlie French Cardinal, L9 
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Sylle, whom I remember chaplain to Monsieur the 
present King, at Stowe. He was very anxious to talk 
over old times ■with me. Equally so was La Farre, 
another French Cardinal, under similar circumstances. 
I was presented to Cardinal La Prince de Croze, the 
representative of the oldest family in the world— the 
joke says established before the Deluge. When the 
beasts were moving into the ark, God saw Noah with a. 
sack filled with something at his back. 

" Aha I I'ami No^ que faites tu la ? " 

"Seigneur," replied Noah, "je sauve Monsieur la 
Prince de Croze." 

" C'est bon," was the reply, and Noah tumbled him 
into the ark. 

I find great complaints made of the want of ac- 
commodation at the Coronation, in consequence of 
which persons having no claims seized the first place 
vacant, and the Ambassadors had not room for their 
embassies. Labrador, the Spanish ambassador, refused 
to enter the tribune thus filled, and returned home in a 
passion, swearing and blaspheming in pure Castilian. 

8th. In the evening a grand party at the French Am- 
bassador's, to Helena, daughter of Prince Paul of Wur- 
temberg, and Grand Duchess of Russia. I was pre- ' 
sented to her. She is young- — about twenty-one — 
pretty, although, like her father who is ugly, blonde-— 
with remarkably pleasing manners — ^Uvely and agree- 
able. She was sent to travel, under the guidance of an 
old Russian duenna, hy the Russian Empress mother, 
and to leave her husband and children. I believe some 
suspicion of an attachment. Music. Tremendously 
hot. 

■Sth. The Pope went through the streets on a visit to 
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the King of Bavaria. He went in the same old- 
fashioneil glass coach which he used at his coronatioii, 
and was exceedingly cheered as he passed, bestowing 
his benei^cUon. In the evening great party mven W 
the Austrian ambassador to the Grand Duchess. The 
Cardinals had dined with him, but aa he had no room to 
receive a large party, no one was iuvited to meet the 
Cardinals. Music, and dreadfully hot. 

11th. This evening grand party at the Russian am- 
bassador's, to receive the Grand Duchess Helena. The 
palace is a remarkably fine one — Palazzo Pampbili, in 
the l'iaz/.a Navona. I never saw, except in the Colonna 
Palace, a. finer gallery. We had music and tableaux, 
under the management of Lady Westmoreland. The 
latter surprizingly good. The first was Raphael's 
" Sybil Foretelling the Coming of our Saviom- " — the 
second " Domentcliiuo"s Sybil in the Capitol" — the 
third Camuccini's " Comeha, Mother of the Gracchi" 
— the fourth, and last, " Judith Carrying the Head of 
St. John." This last was done by Miss Parkinson, a 
very pretty girl, 

12th. Palm Sunday. To-day the Pope blesses quan- 
tities of pabn-branches, brought in great quantity from 
Naples, Genoa, &c., for the day. TJien, after High Mass 
in the Sistine Chapel, all the Cardinals kiss bis foot and 
knee, and receive at bis hands a palm branch. Then 
Roman princes and foreign Catholics do the same, 
and, holding their branches up in their hajids, a pro- 
cession is formed of them round the Sistine Chapel into 
the Sala Regia, round it, and then back again into the 
chapel — nobody knows why — a very foolish, uninterest- 
ing ceremony. 

13th. The result of the opening the wine-bouses was. 



that nine people were stabbed the first night in drtmken 
quaireis. Lord Hertford, under the idea of purchasing 
antiquities, has got into the hands of Vescovale, General 
Ramsay, and Monsigiior Duomo del Drago, who are in- 
ducing him to lay out his money verj' idiy. He is about 

to buy, for £250 sterling, the Meta on the Villa , 

the property of the last-mentioned person, which is curious 
oidy from its locaKty. In England it will be only a 
shapeless block of marble. He ia also to ^ve the same 
man £500 for the mosaic pavement at the Villa. This 
explains the reason why del Drago would not let me see 
his things. I should think that the Government would 
not allow the Meta to leave Rome. 

14th, The Pope has ordered the officers of the Swiss 
Guards to be spoken to, to direct their men to he more 
civil to strangers. To-day the old devotees in Rome, 
some of them at this moment mistresses to Cardinals — 
Doria, for instance, mistress to Cardinal Bemetti — go to 
a con vent here, and, for the next three days, take each of 
them the exclusive charge of washing the feet, attending 
to the beds and morning toilettes, of two female pil- 
grims. Gentlemen take two of the male ses, I fear 
that the Arundels are mcluded in those who practise 
this very foolish mockery. 

John Bull is beginning to flock back to Rome from 
Naples, Giovanni Gandolfi, my courier, having, at Na- 
ples, fifteen months ago, made his own contract with me, 
came to me this morning, in a very free manner, and 
wants to break it, making me pay for his lodging — a 
thing no courier is ever paid for, as the inn-keepers always 
lodge the couriers gratis. I was determined to resist 
this imposition, and told him that he might either go or 

f as he chose, but I would not alter my bargain. He 
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fancied I would not take him at his word, and said he 
would go. I immediately turned him out of the room, 
paid him his wages, and dismissed him, to his great 
amazement. I gave him a fair but honest recom- 
mendation ; but he will find it difficult, at this time of 
the year, to get a place, and will regret the losing one 
where he had so little to do. I shall not take ajiother, 
bnt trust to my coachman to act as courier, and take a 
lacquey de place at the towns where I stop. Couriers 
are, in general, very useless, and very imposing and ex- 
pensive servants. 

15th. At two o'clock, p.m., I went in uniform to the 
Sistine Chapel ; was immediately let in, and got a seat. 
Those out of uniform are put into a place where they are 
obliged to stand all the while. The ladiea are not ad- 
mitted into the body of the chapel, but are placed be- 
hind a grating. They must be in mourning, and veiled. 
Notwithstanding the newly-issued orders of the Pope, I 
saw a Swiss Guard, most insolently and violently, give a 
great shove with his elbow right in the bosom of an 
Itahan Princess whom I knew. I rescued her from the 
fellow, in right of my uniform and star, and took her 
into the chapel. 

Whilst waiting for the Pope to arrive, I amused 
myself well with considering and surveying the won- 
derful work of Michael Angelo. The Last Judgment 
is dreadfully disfigured by the tawdry canopy over the 
altar set right against it, breaking in upon a great 
piece in the centre, and, by its colours, destroying the 
effect of the remainder. In fact, great part of that 
wonderful work is now invisible. But even in its pre- 
sent state it shows the magnificence of the design of this 
immense work, covering the whole extremity of the 
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"chapel — being tlie altar-piece to the high altar— and 
the miserable taste of those who have plajst«re<l against 
it gold embroidery and crimson velvet. Strong as my 
objections to frescoes are, I think this chapel is a won- 
derful work. Micbaol Angelo was two years only paint- 
ing the Last Judgment, and three more painting the 
entire of the rest of the chapel. 

After we had waited about an hour, the Pope came in 
in procession. The Cai'dinala had come in indi\'idual]y 
before in \-iolet (mourning) robes, and had taken their 
places. The cnicifix on the altar was veiled. Six great 
yellow wax tapers burned on the altar, and six more on 
the top of the screen dividing the chapel, and forming 
the grating behind which the ladies sat. These twelve 
candles were to represent the twelve Apostles. A high 
bronze candelabrum held fifteen more candles — fourteen 
were to represent the fourteen Stations of the Passion, 
as they are called — i.e., fourteen events which occur in 
Scripture between Christ's being given up to be crucified 
and the crucifixion — and the fifteenth candle, or centre 
one, represents the Virgin Mary. The Penitentiary 
Psalms anil Lamentations of Jeremiah were immediately 
sung by the choir, without instruments ; the Pope seated 
on his throne, with bis gold mitre on his bead. At the 
end of each psalm a candle is put out, to signify an act 
of the Passion concluded, until at last the fourteen being 
extinguished, the Virgin Mitry remains alone ahght. 
Then the twelve great candles are, one by one, extin- 
guished as different verses are sung, representing the 
twelve Apostles all leaving our Saviour when cai-ried to 
be crucified. At last the Virgin being the only sur- 
viving candle, and she not having left our Saviour, her 
k candle is taken out of the socket, kept alight, and put 
K 2 
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behind the altar. Thus the chapel is left in darkness— 
a state of things which, in former days, when both sexes 
were allowed indiscriminately to sit together, was not pro- 
ductive of very decent scenes, much less of religious feel- 

The " Miserere " then l>e^ns, and is certainly a per- 
formance of which no one has the least idea who has 
never heard it. I can compare the thrilling modu- 
lations of the soprano voices, scientiiically combined, 
rising from a single voice to the fullest swell of 
liarmony, and then dying away again to a single voice, 
thus alternately rising and falling, to nothing but the 
^olian liar[>, magnified and modulated. I can quite 
understand weak nerves being moved to tears by the 
music, which I never could ujitil I had heard this music, 
Tliis lasted full three quarters of an hour, during which 
all the Cardinals and the Pope knelt before the altar. 

The ceremony then concluded, and all silently with- 
drew. But I could not conceal niy astonishment at 
hearing a. loud thumping and clattering of feet just as 
we were all withdrawing. Upon inquiry, I found that 
this was meant to typify the trampling of the Jews 
carrying our Saviour to be crucified, and their exe- 
crations I All this had a very extraordinary effect, hut 
was very pagan, and, like all the other ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome which I have witnessed, was a great 
sacrifice of reason and sense to feelings and to outward 
show. 

16th. This has been a busy day. At eight o'clock' 
in the morning we were all in the Sistine Chapel, 
where a Pontifical High Mass was celebrated. This 
had nothing different in it from the ordinary High 
Masses, except that the Pope and all the Cardinals being 
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esent, the highest degree of ceremony was adhered to. 
At the end of it the Pope descended from the throne, 
and, taking off his mitre, or ha\'ing it taken off — for he 
does not)iing for himself, two Cardinals assisting him— 
removed from the altar the Holy Sa^'rament. A pro- 
cession is then formed across the Hall of Constantine to 
the Pauline Chapel at the other side, which is fitted up 
with a catafalqne, and an infinity of candles. In the sar- 
cophagus the Pope buries the Holy Sacrament, which is 
enclosed, and remains there until Saturday. It is to 
typify the burial of our Saviour ; and the taking out 
the Host on Saturday, the resurrection. This is the 
end of the first ceremony. 

We were then conducted, or ratlier driven like a flock 
of sheep — ^we in uniforms and orders, like bell-wethers, 
leading the flock — into an apartment, where, against the 
wall, sat twelve figures — pilgrims — in white woollen 
tunic di-esses, and white caps on their heads. These are 
to represent the Apostles, and the feet of these men the 
Pope is to wash. They are selected by lot out of the 
host of pilgrims who flock from all parts of Italy to 
Rome at this season. The rest are sent to Princess 
Doria, my sister, &c., at the pilgrims' house of reception, 

At the upper end of the room is the Pope's throne. 
The Pope came in in the usual procession. After read- 
ing certain prayers, he is divested of his outer robes, and 
stands up a Uttle wizen old gentleman, in a wliite ca- 
misole, and red velvet embroidered shoes. He then pro- 
ceeds, followed by Cardinals and assistants, bearing 
ewers, basins, napkins, &c,, and, kneeling down, he 
bona fide scrubbed and washed the feet — by no means 
clean, although previously scrubbed— of the pilgrims. 
Some of tbem disliked the ceremony very much, and 
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winced at the cold water. To each man, when he had 
washed liim, the Pope gave a large nosegay. This 
ended the second ceremony. 

We were then trooped o£E as before to the Hall of 
the Swiss Gnards, where a table was set out for the 
twelve pilgrims. The press and crowd here were so 
great that I thought some mischief must happen ; and, 
accordingly, there being a gallery erected for the ladies 
with a ladder up to it, a poor English girl with many 
others crowded up on it to get in. Those at the top 
were repidsed by the press of the people already in pos- 
session of the seats, and the poor English girl fell from 
the top to the bottom and broke her arm. I got into 
the Ambassadors' box, but, below, the rank and all the 
mob of Rome were crowded and hustled together. 

The pilgrims took their places. The Pope and pro- 
cession came in, and, their dinner being brought up, and 
the Pope having blessed the pilgrims and dinner, he 
proceeded down the table, and from ^It ewers filled to 
each man a goblet of wine. He then went twice suc- 
cessively round the table, and each time with his own 
hand gave each pilgrim, first, a dish of maccaroni soup, 
and then another of fish, and the pilgrims sat and ate. 
The Pope gave his blessing and departed, and then the 
poor pilgrims set-to in earnest, and what they did not 
eat tliey put into a sack, which each man brought with 
him. I could not but observe, that, notwithstantUng the 
Pope was in the room, and twice gave his benediction, 
few went on their knees, and the majority of the Ro- 
mans present did not even take off their hats I Thus 
ended this ceremony. 

The Pope then proceeded to the balcony over the 
great entrance of St. Peter's, and gave his benediction 
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9 the people as at his coronation ; but this lost its effect, 
because it rained violently. We were then trooped on 
to another room, where was set out a meagre dinner for 
the Cardinals. The table was decked with gilt statues 
of our Saviour and the twelve Apostles. This is 
the Pope's dinner, and he ia supposed to serve the 
Cardinals ; but he was dead tired, and had the good 
sense to take his own dinner quietly, and retire to his 
siesta; so we had the supreme honour of seeing the 
Cardinals stuff sturgeon, which they did much as other 
people do. 

Thus ended the ceremony, and we all retired at one 
P.M., much edified, but bored. At three o'clock we 
were again penned up in the Sistine Chapel, where we 
had the " Miserere," as last uight, with the same extra- 
ordinary effect. But a few years must terminate this 
style of music. Soprani are no longer made, and the 
present tremulous old gentlemen will have no successors. 
The music must then be cast for boys, for women can- 
not enter into the Pope's choir or chapel, and the music 
will be spoilt. 

All the ceremonies of the day lasted twelve hours. 
17th, Went to our church, where the sacrament was 
administered. There were so many communicants, that 
with four priests administering, it was past two o'clock 
before it was over. The Cathohc ceremonies of the 
day {Good Friday) consisted in disinterring the holy 
sacrament buried last night at the High Mass. Yester- 
day two hosts were consecrated, one consumed by the 
officiating cardinal, the other locked up in the sepulchre 
by the Pope. Two Cardinals stand at the sepulchre 
when the host is taken out in the morning, representing, 

I their ritual states, the angels standing at the sepul- 
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clire. Thus their whole religion is one of types, and 
ceremonies, and symbols, except the sacramental bread, 
and that is no symbol but the real body. Wliy is one a 
reality more than the rest '> In the afternoon the " Mise- 



again, 



with the same putting out of candles, noise 



of feet, &c. The music of the "Miserere" splendidly 
fine. 

18th. Tliere were no ceremonies to-day which I had 
not seen before, except the baptism of two Jews, who 
are always provided for the day. They receive seTenty 
scudi a-piece for being baptized. 

19th. I went to the piazza of St. Peter's. The 
sight was a very extraordinary one. The first and 
partial illumination was just beginning. All the archi- 
tectural lines of the building, including the whole 
piazza and colonnades, were marked by paper lanterns, . 
which at first had the effect of pale lines of white light. 
But as the hght declined the lamps gradually gave a 
red light, until at length the whole was one mass of 
lines of waving fire. The effect of the dome was beau- 
tifiil, designed in all its lines and windows with rows of 
lamps up to the top of the cross. The great beauty of 
this illumination was its simplicity and its careiul ad- 
herence to the arcliitectural form of the columns, cor- 
nices, friezes, &c., of this astonishuig building. The 
crowd gradually assembled, the interior of the piazza 
was filled with carriages and pedestrians, and the bal- 
conies and roofs of the houses with spectators. The 
dashing of the fountains, the stillness of the evening, 
and the music of military bands stationed in different 
parts, made it very delightful. Tlie church appeared to 
have been lit up by invisible hands. All the lanterns 
placed with inconceivable rapidity by numerouB 
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men employed for the purpose, to each of whom a cer- 
tain quantity of lighting waa entrusted. The man is 
secured by a rope fastened to the top of the column on 
the part of the building under his charge, and holding 
this, and secured by it round hia body, he fearlessly 
launches himself into the air, guiding liimself by hia 
feet from pillar to frieze and cornice, and wherever his 
lights are wanted. The fearless and active manner in 
which these men swing themselves about with their 
hands and chests full of lights, placing them in the 
volutes of the capitals and interstices of the stonework, 
and then throwing themselves off by their feet, is won- 
derful. On the immense cupola one saw men flying 
round the dizzy height like jackdaws, and as the light 
declined the ropes which held them became invisible, 
and the men in the air were alone to be seen, whilst the 
cross was crowded with men like bees clustering to 
swarm. 

Thus the time tided on until the Italian clocks tolled 
one, which means one hour of the day after sunset. 
This answered to our eight o'clock in the evening. As 
the quarters were chiming, a buzz and murmur aross 
over the extended assembly, and when the great bell 
tolled the hour, and before its ^-ibration had passed 
away, the whole scene had changed, the illumination 
was altered, and the entire cathedral and piazza a blaae 
of fire. In that instant one great torch' of vivid silver 
fire was seen waving from the summit of the cross, held 
by the chief of the San Pietrini, as they are called, or 
the persons, above five hundred in number, employed 
regularly about the cathedral, and now entrusted with 
the lighting it, and in the same instant five hundred 
other torches are seen flying about the dome, cathedral, 
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and colonnades, borne by men swinging from the ropes, 
and running aJong the roofs, and in one instant lighting 
hitherto unseen pots a feu, consisting of terra-cotta pots 
filled with grease, on the top of which is a heap of ^ 
shavings. These blaze up, and, in addition to the lights 
already lit, give the idea of an immense piece of 
jewellery studded with enormous diamonds. These poU 
a feu are ranged in lines along the architectare like the 
others, but are immensely superior in brilliancy. The 
old illumination thus affords a sort of groundwork or 
setting for the new. This is suffered to bum out, and 
lasts many hours. The effect is magical, and from all 
the hills of Rome the sight of this immense silver dome, 
studded with gold and diamonds blazing in the air, is ' 
awfully fine. 
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The English quitting Rome — Excursion to Erescati — Water 
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given by Chateaubnand — AJbano— Jour de Fete — La Rioia — 
Raft of Tiberius — Barberini Palace — Audience of IheNew Pope 
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April 20th. At eight o'clock I got placed in my 
carriage, and was conveyed to Madame Wyse's house, 
on the Tiber, close to the bridge of St. Angelo, and comr 
manding a full view of the river and Castle. The crowd 
was immense ; and on the river were several illuminated 
boats, with music, that made it very gay. The Car- 
dinal Secretary of State had a balcony in a house imme- 
diately opposite the Castle, for wlucli I bad a card ; but 
I preferred the house where 1 had a window to myself, 
and a comfortable chair. From some window, to me 
unknown, tlie Pope, I believe-, views the fireworks 
incognito, and gives the signal, by a torch, for their 
commencement. Formerly the fireworks and tlie illu- 
mination of St. Peter's were on the same night ; but the 
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crowd was so great, and accidents in consequence so 
frequent from their going from one to the other, that the 
late Pope, with great good sense, ordered in future that 
the exhibitions should be on two following nights. Ex- 
actly at nine o'clock, or two Italian hours, the cannon of 
St. Angelo roared upon the night, and gave notice that 
the fireworks were commencing. One single rocket 
rose high in the air, and broke, and in an instant a 
volcano of fire burst forth from the whole circumference 
of Hadrian's Mausoleum, throwing up thousands of 
streams of fire, and milhons of stars, in all directions. 
Of course, for obvious reasons, no sticks are allowed to 
the rockets; but they are made so well that they are 
much better without than with, and fly in much wilder 
and less obstructed flights than if directed by sticks. 
This exhibition is accompanied by a continued fire of 
cannon from St. Angelo, and boxes imitating the rattling 
fire of musketry. 

To this succeeded an instantaneous change of blue 
lights and devices in honour of the new Pope, sur- 
mounted by his arms, the keys, name, device, &c., all in 
brilliant blue light, covering the whole building. This 
was again broken in upon by discharges of cannon and 
musketry, and other devices of wheels, guns, rockets, &c,, 
infinitely exceeding anything I ever saw in England. I 
cannot conceive how they contrive to throw up such 
immense bodies and quantities of inflamed materials at 
once. The most beautiiiil change was from a scene of 
great cannonading and rockets, &c., to one of a series of 
immense pouring, quiet fountains of silver fire falling 
from the whole circumference of the tower into the 
Tiber below. The reflection in the water was quite 
magical. 
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^This scene, in all ita varieties, continued for about 
lialf an hour, and at last terminated with such a 
" girandola," or explosion of igneous matter, from the 
whole tower, and lasting so long, that certainly I never 
saw anything but Vesuvius to equal it. And thus the 
festivities of Easter concluded. 

The expense of the two nights is calculated at 2,000 
scudi. They said that, owing to the damp weather, the 
girandola was not so fine as last year. But certainly I 
never saw anything so fine. As to Vauxhall, it must 
hide its diminished head. 

21st. No accident last night, except that the Swiss 
courier of Mr. Fitzherbert, an English Catholic gentle- 
man, trying to force his master's carriage through the 
line of cavalry stationed to prevent confusion, got stabbed 
by one of the dragoons, and was carried to the hospital. 
He was not much hurt. I must say that, generally 
speaking, the regular soldiers here behave remarkably 
well in a mob, and keep order with great discretion and 
good temper. But when roused, and if struck, they 
never hesitate in using the point of their weapons freely. 
The only real brutal people are the Swiss Guards and 
the Guarda Nobile. 

I find that I have quite forgot to mention that on 
Good Friday right, after the "Miserere," we all pro- 
ceeded to St. Peter's. The church was quite dark, all 
light having been extinguished the day before. One 
tribune, in the upper cornice of the dome, was lit up 
with torches. The Pope and all the Cardinals advanced 
in procession up the great aisle to near the Baldaquin, 
where a prie-diou was placed for the former. He threw 
himself upon his knees. All the Cardinals and the 
Catholics present did the same ; a prayer was sung, and 
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then, from tie illuminated tribnne before mentioned, 
were shewn to the people, by the canons of St. Peter's, 
in whose hands they are, the most sacred rehcs of the 
Catholic Church, wliich are kept up behind that tribune, 
secured by many keys, exhibited only on this occasion to 
the people, and never nearer than we saw them. They 
consist of a large piece of the real cross, of the veronica 
<xc holy handkerchief, and of the end of the spear which 
pierced our Saviour's side. From below, and by the 
light in which we were, we saw nothing but frames, like 
picture frames, of silver, and glittering with jewels, 
which the canons held in their hands and exhibited in 
all directions. But what the frames contained it required 
Cathohe eyes and faith to declare. 

22nd. Madame le Comtesse Guicciola, Lord Byron's 
mistress, desired to be introduced at Madame Wyse's to 
me. She is not so handsome as Lord B. tliougbt and 
described her, and as I had heard. She has fine features 
and head, and a profusion of blonde hair ; but her figure 
is bad, and she is shorter standing up than sitting down. 
She is, however, spirituelle and pleasing in conversation, 
I have seen a great deal here of Mr. TaafFe, an Irish 
gentleman, who was much with Lord Bvtoii, His 
account certainly has done away the httle amiable dis- 
position which one felt towards him. He even be- 
haved very ill to this poor woman. Why he took her, 
and thereby ruined her — as she and her family have been 
under the surveillance of every police in Europe, and 
have been bandied about from pillar to post ever since — I 
know not, as he Uved very little with her. 

23rd. Went with my sister to Trenta Nova's, to see 
a plaister bust of my brother, that has been done by a 
young Irish artist, in London, and which, having been 



broken to pieces, Trenla Nova is repairing. It is a won- 
derful likeness, although very coarsely done. Trenta 
Nova is to make a marble bust of it for me. In the 
evening, went to a bajl given by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor. A very fine assembly ; the rooms extremely well 
fitted up ; the house very hot. 

24th. With my sister shopping. She bought a whole 
gross of rosaries, &c. I asked her what they were 
for? — and at last found that they are in a lump to be 
blessed to-morrow by the Pope, of whom my sister will 
have an audience in the morning ; and then being blessed, 
and, therefore, peculiarly sanctified, they are to be car- 
ried to England and distributed amongst the faithful. 
On Palm Sunday Lord A. took a blessed palm from the 
Pope. It is placed by the bed-side, and is to preserve 
the bed, and all in it, from harm of all sorts. I doubt 
much, however, if the palm will produce fruit. 

All England is now leaving Rome, and is on the road. 
Three hundred post-horses left Rome on the night of 
Easter Monday alone ; and every day witnesses couriers 
and heavy carriages rolhng along the desolate Piazza 
d'Espagne, bound for England. All Italy will now, for 
the next four months, be covered throughout its surface 
by homeward-bound Enghsh ; and the curiosity-shops of 
JRome close their melancholy doors. An amusing in- 
stance of the wish to keep the Enghsh to the last 
moment occurred on Monday. In the morning it was 
reported in the H6tel des Isles Britanniques to the land- 
lord, that his cellar of charcoal was on fire, owing to the 
neghgence of a servant, and was gaining such a head 
that it would be better to send for les pompiers. 

"By no means," quoth the landlord; "liu-owas much 
water a^ you can upon it. Shut the door, and hold 
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your tongue, Gli Signori Inglesi will all go to-night 
after la Girandole ia over ; and, when they are gone, we 
will put out the fire. But if they hear of it now, they 
will quit me this morning, and get their dinners else- 
where, and perhaps not come back to the house next 
year." 

In this spirit of calculation he acted, and closed the 
cellar door. But the fire would be no party to the land- 
lord's saving project, and broke out before dinner ; so 
the dinners were all spoilt, the pompiers were obliged to 
be called, the Signori Inglesi did leave the house, and 
the landlord's kitchen was burned down, 

25th. Bought the statue of Lucius Verus, from the 
Odeschalchi collection, for sixty louis. The fellow who 
is agent for the family had agreed that, if I found it 
convenient to buy it, I should have it for that price. He 
now trusted to the time that had elapsed, and endea- 
voured to hedge off, and demanded ten louis more ; at 
length I sent Trebhi to him to say that, unless the statue 
was immediately surrendered at the price stipulated, I 
should apply to the police. This frightened him, and 
he gave it up. I have bought six statues — viz., Julia, 
Braschi-Consul, Portici-Consul, Apollo, Lucius Verus, 
Silenna, and Faun — all first-rate works — and have given 
exactly 300 louis-d'or for them. In the evening at Prin- 
cess Gabrielli's. 

27th. Went to Frascati. The drive over the Cani- 
pagna beautiful, because backed all the way by the 
Albano and Frascati hills. The view of the country of 
Cato the Censor and of Cicero occupied the eyes during 
the whole morning. At the foot of the hill the sceneiy 
begins to rise delightfully amongst villas and palaces, 
surrounded by vineyards and olive woods ; whilst the 
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deep cliestnut forests which surmounted the sumniita, 
and clothed parts of the sides of the hills, beautifully- 
contrasted with the white vUJas and towns that clus- 
tered amongst them. 

The town of Frascati is situated on the side of the 
hill, and is not inelegantly built, forming three sides of 
a square, with a church dedicated to St. Peter, and a 
fountain with three jets of water. Opposite to you, as you 
ascend the hill, is the Villa Aldohrandini, where stran- 
gers, properly recommended, have leave to occupy the 
apartmeuts for the day. The villa is ddiciously built, 
the great saloon opening on a splendid view of Rome 
and the Canipapna, with the Mediterranean glittering 
under the sun on one side, the wooded hill rising in 
a beautiful amphitheatre within a hundred yards of 
the door, and a fine sheet of water falling from it on the 
other. But this view Italian taste lias done its utmost 
to destroy. The Villa was built by Cardinal Aldohran- 
dini, the nephew of Pope Clement VIII. The whole 
of the fine mountain-side is covered with a front of 
architecture, over which the evergreens and forest-trees 
rise in magnificent amphitheatre ; and the torrent of 
water, which would have formed a noble natural cas- 
cade, is broken into numberless artificial falls and gim- 
crack fountains, making a Centaur blow loud blasts on 
his horn, and Apollo and the Muses make \'ile inde- 
scribable noises through instruments called water-organs, 
where the water, in forcing its way through different- 
sized pipes, forces the air with it, and produces sounds 
which the Itahans call music. Fortunately, however, 
half tlie organs play no longer, hut the living waters 
continue to exist and flow, in spite of bad taste, in such 
quantities of liquid silver tbrough such magnificent 

YOL. m. L 
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woods, as to set at defiance even the bad taste of Gardr- 
nal Aldobrandini. The rooms are finely painted in 
fresco by the Cavaliere d'Arpin, and here we sjiread 
our cold dinner. One of the pavilions of the architec- 
tural edifiee against the moantain's side has a great 
fountain in it representing, again, Parnassus, and Apollo 
and his Musea making vile noises and spouting water ; 
but the ceiling and sides are painted in fresco hj Do- 
men ichino. 

We got a carateila from the town and four horses, 
with which we proceeded, in zig-zag drives througli 
magnificent woods, to the site of the ancient Tusculum. 
Ailer passing the Capuchin Convent we came to La 
Haprella, which was the house of Lucien Buonaparte, 
but which he has now sold to the King of Savoy, who 
never comes here. Luc-ien never could live in the 
house after the affair of the banditti. It is magnifi- 
cently situated in the heart of chestnut-woods, com- 
manding the whole sweep of the Campagna from the 
sea, and the line of Apennines from the Sabine Hills, 
coming round by Tivoli. The honse is laid out very 
comfortably, and would, Tvith a little trouble, make a 
lovely residence. The banditti which infested the conn- 
try now exists no longer, but, under a weak government, 
might at any time revive ; and the rugged lines of the 
Apennines, the thick forests, and the unapproachable 
fastnesses of the country, always hold out a strong 
temptation, where the police are so ill managed. Even 
here Lucien could not resist the example set him of 
bad taste, and a regular turf staircase cut in the rude 
mountain's side, with the statues of Apollo and his eter- 
nal Muses, and the names of poets cut in indistinguish- 
ftble letters of box-wood, which he called Mount Par- 
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%M3us, affords a splendid proof of it. Fortunately, the 
King of Savoy has sold most of the statues, and nature 
has combined with him to destroy the works of man ; 
so that, in spite of all that has been done by barbarous 
taste, both anciunt and modem, the beauty of the spot 
is fast reviving. 

From thence we proceeded up the mountain to Tus- 
ctdum. The first ruins we came to were those of the 
circus, baths, and acqueduct belonging to that city. The 
rnins are not beautiful, but tbe whole is sacred ground ; 
for here lived, walked, thought, and enjoyed retirement 
and repose — Cicero. The city skirted the side of the 
hill facing the north-west. At its back runs the range 
of wild forests, waste land, and mountains, towards 
Abano; and below you, and on ali sides of yon, are 
tbe little Apennine towns of Villa Tavern a, &c., 
each picturesquely situated amongst the chestnut 
forests and mountain scenery. To the right lies 
Colonna, where are the sources of the Acqua Felice, 
conveyed in acqueduct to Rome ; and here, at the foot 
of the bill on which stands Colonna, is a small lake, 
the ancient Kegillus, where the battle took place be- 
tween the Latins and Eomans, which excluded tbe 
latter from the Crown of Rome. Here stood a Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator, In short, the whole country 
was full of recollections, which come the nearer to the 
feelings because their authenticity does not depend upon 
disputed ruins or contested antiquities, but upon the 
great features of tbe country, described as they were 
then, and e>dsting unaltered now. 

Below us stood the stately ruins of the Villa Mon- 
dragone, built by Paul, the Borghese Pope, from 

I whence, with his glass, he could watch his workmen 
L 2 
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bailding St. Petei's. The snze of tliis edifice is mon- 
strous — its terraces, casini, remains of jets-tTeaa, &c., 
endltfss. In the vaults of the house, ander the apart- 
ments and against the mountain-eide, were stabling for op- 
wards of 1,000 horses. All is now desolate and in ruins, 
and even the iron-work talcen out of the windowsi. 1^ 
country is covered with ruined remnants of this once 
mighty family. After spending the day deliglitfiiliv in 
rambling amongst the scenery, we returned bv txffch- 
light to Rome. 

28th. Went to the great breakfast given by Cha- 
teaubriand to the Graiid Duchess of Russia at the Villa 
Medici, now the French Academy, established under the 
anapicea of the French Kings, for the improvement of 
art and taste in France, which have not improved at all 
in conse<jiience. The whole is a complete and melan- 
choly failure. An immense pavilion, most richly deco- 
rated, was buHt, and ornamented, and laid with 300 
covers, where we were all to have breakfasted, widi our 
royal Helen at the head of the table. But the skies of 
Italy could not shine upon the union between France 
and Russia ; and the company being to assemble at 
twelve o'clock, at ten an ouragan, or what they call 
here a land-wind, came with irresistible force, and, in an 
instant, forcing its way through the hniiigs of the pavi- 
lion and the glass dome forming one extremity, literally 
turned it topsy-turvy — tables, crockery, bronzes^ — every- 
thing, in short ; all the glasses, the decorations of the 
tables, the porcelains, and the greater part of the d^ 
jeuner it la fourchelte, all but the soups and hot 
things, were sent flying through the garden. It was too 
late to put off the breakfast ; the company was actually 
beginning to arrive — the French Embassy in hysterics. 
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Tie Grand Dnchess was sent to, to beg that she would 
defer coming for two hours. 

In the meanwhile, we were all crammed into the 
apartments of the Academy, to look at plaister-casts, 
and heads, and legs, and arms, and tails, whilst the 
■whole force of France in Rome was sent in moveable 
columns all through the town, to beg, borrow, steal, and 
buy up all the breakfasts, and all the dinners, and all 
the soup, fruit, pastry, glasses and dishes, that they could 
collect. It was amazing in how short a time something 
like order was established, and food prepared at diffe- 
rent tables for 400 people, who all had left their own 
breakfasts at home to stuff for the day at the expense of 
the French Ambassador — and when they did turn-to, 
the shock was tremendous I 

We had a parcel of little tables, where one gentleman 
took care of about a dozen women — the other men stood 
about as they could, and plundered and stole from the 
tables. I had the charge of one table and child. While 
helping my ladies, I constantly saw a brown hand with a 
diamond ring upon it introducing itself under my arm, and 
cribbing and stealing first my bread, then wine, and what^ 
ever it could fix its claw upon. At last, strawberries 
being a rarity, I was helping my ladies out of a solitary 
plate which we got, and my brown hand tried to take 
my plate from me. I then spoke loud and sternly, and 
desired the owner of the diamond ring to go to the 
servants if he wanted anything. He began to grow 
saucy, and I told him distinctly that if I caught him 
again I would send for the gendarmes and turn him out. 
In the confusion of the morning aU tickets had been 
forgot, and all people gained admission, and at these 
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entertainments an Italian invited to eat always stays to' 



After this scramble we were all taken into the high 
wind, which continued, and which threw our pettico&ta 
over onr heads, and shewed our legs very profusely, ■ 
especially the Grand Duchess's, which happened unfor- 
tunately to be very thick, and were not meant to be, 
seen by the modeHoving eyes of the Academy — ^to 
walk about the gardens, and see "national dances" 
performed — and here poor Chateaubriand's bad fortune, 
did not leave him. lie had desired Vemet, the painter 
at the head of the Academy, to speak to the head 
modello of the Academy, to get a party of the best, the 
handsomest young dancers from amongst the Trasteve- 
rini that he conld find, to dance, &c. The modello had 
a wife, who had been young and a modella, and still was 
a notorious good-for-nothing ; and she, hearing the com- 
mission given her husband, plainly told him that if he 
got any soul younger, handsomer, or thinner than her- 
self, she would stiletto him. The man, having con- 
tracted for so much a-head, would not lose the job — so, 
when the dancers were called forth, he ushered to our 
wondering eyes such a set of enormous, old, ugly, fat 
women, as never had danced since the days of the 
Children of Israel, when they danced before the Golden 
Calf — -who began, amidst the execrations of Chateau- 
briand and his attaches, to shake themselves about and 
slop about in all sorts of attitudes, many of which youth 
and good looks alone would have rendered bearable. 
But, however, on they danced — the Grand Duchess 
looked civil, and was wonderfully charmed ! 

Then we were all crammed uito one room, where we 
could scarce breathe, to hear the eternal Hosa Tbadd^a, 
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Tliie improvvisatrice, improvise in Italian, which the 

Grand Duchess could not understand; and MadlJe. 

Vernet, a very nice, modest little French girl, recitu 

verses aud proverbs, until we were nearly stifled. Then 

I we had fire halloous sent off, which did very well ; and 

\ llien we danced ourselves. 

Bat the day began in storms, and could not end in 

kfaeace. A young lady fainted from heat. The whole 

Icrowd began screaming, shrieking, fluttering, and flying 

' — the ladies began to faint in succession, in order not to 

be outdone ; so we all retit^ at seven in the evening, 

having thus passed the day amongst the pleasures of Le 

^ beau Chateau de Tondertontronk. 

May 5th, On Sattirday heard a great explosion. 
Pound part of one of the bastion walls of Castel St. 
' Angelo had been blown in. An expence magazine had 
been opened to make some fireworks for a fSte of Prince 
Gagarin's, and they left it open, whilst on the rampart a 
^^^1 fire was lit to dry the paper pasted together to make the 
^^^B. fireworks. This fire was lit with shavings, and was to 
^^^K'Vfindward of the magazine — of course it blew up, and 
^^^Hftven men were killed. This could only have happened 
^^^BEp the Pope's garrison. 

^^^H Letters from Eome — consolatory ones from my uncle 
^^^■aud others, civil ones from the Duke of Welluigton. 
^^^P 11th. To-day I went out to Albano, fourteen miles 
^^^^ from Rome. The view of the aqueduct stretching 
across the Campagna, and the ruins dotted about in all 
directions, very fine. Hay harvest. Leave Rome by 

La Porta Asinaria, along Via Asinaria — ruins of Roma 

pVecchia to the right, stretching to a great distance. 

■ Opposite to them are the remains of a little brick 

mple, called Tempio della Saluta, on account of some 
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mineral waters tliere. It now goes, I know not why, by 
the name of La Seggiola del Diavolo. Further on is a 
ruin called II Torre di Mezzaria, and the ruins of an 
unknown and unnamed aqueduct. A sulphureous spring 
runs by the side of the road. The smell of sulphur is 
very strong, and I have no doubt, from the appearance 
of the ground, that a fumerole is at work here; but 
the Komana have not yet ever analyzed perfectly the 
mineral springs which abound all over the Campagna. 

A small pillar stands on the road, niarking the 
extremity of the base, measured by Mayer and Bosco- 
vitch, on the Appian way, the further extremity being 
H Capo di Bov^. 

Ascending the hill to enter Albano, you pass two 
enormous ruins of tombs, which once must have been 
very magnificent. One is called the tomb of Clodius, 
the other of Ascanius. 

The rise into Albano is very steep, but regular, and 
the entrance striking. It was built on the ruins of the 
Villa of Domitian, in the fifth century. To tlie right, on 
a wooded Iiill, stands the ruins of ancient Albano. In 
the present town are the remains of an ancient Temple 
of Minerva — now turned into a church — of a Pnetorian 
camp, of batlis, and an amphitheatre. From thence we 
proceeded to Caste! Gandolfo, where is a palace used by 
former popes as a country-seat. , The present Pope 
talks of again going there. He has a long immense 
waste of apartments looking into a country-town, but 
scarcely a garden he can call his own. The cupola of 
the church and the mass of the town itself has a pic- 
turesque appearance ; but, like ali other Iloman towns, 
the squahd appearance of the houses and the filth of the 
streets, &c., soon destroy my illusions of admiration. 



HILL OF ALBASO. 

The town, however, must always maintain its beauty, 
hanging as it does over the pictoresque Lake of 
Albano. 

The road to Castel Gandolfo proceeds nnder the shade 
of immenae ilexes, and the Villa Barberini, under the park 
wall of which it passes, is full of the most ma^rnificent 
trees — pines, &c. 

It is well known that the Lake of Albano is an ex- 
tinct volcano, of the working of which there is not even 
a tradition. I think there seems reason to doubt whether 
it ever has been active since tlie great convulsion, when- 
ever that was, which broke up the Mediterranean Sea, 
and formed the Campagna of Rome. The ancients 
knew the nature of these great masses of water that fill 
the hollows of the Alban Hills. The material of which 
they are composed is a sort of cavernous tuia, easily 
breaking into caverns, and decomposing. The whole 
Hill of Albano is full of caverns, and honey-combed 
tlux)nghout; and Castel Gandolfo is built over abysses, 
where the inhabitants can hear the winds roaring and 
the waters working. The ancients were aware that the 
sudden giving way of the harrier would destroy that 
town and Albano, and lay the whole Campagna waste, 
probably overflowing Rome ; they, therefore, undertook 
the gigantic work of the Emiasario, which still- remains 
a monument of their ^dll and labour. It is a tunnel 
perforated through the whole mountain, which carries 
off the waters of the lake whenever they rise above a 
certain level, and conveys them into different brooks and 
channels, watering the Campagna as they pass, into the 
Tiber and the sea. This Emissario passes directly under 
the town of Castel Grandolfo, and is carefully kept in 
repair. In addition to this precaution, in modem timea 
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have been sunk, in different places, shafts communicat- 
ing from the top of the hlD with the abysses below, in 
order that when the wind is excited by increase of water 
or tempestuous weather they may have free play of their 
lungs, and communication with the open air, without 
pressing in too violent a manner against the bowels of 
the mountain, so as to endanger the falling-in of the rocks 
which support tlie mountain, 

The view of the lake, its steep sides clothed with 
woods, the town of Marino, and Rocca del Papa oppo- 
site the Capuchin Convent, is beautiful. The town of 
Rocca del Papa was the original Arx Albana ; near it 
is the camp of Hannibal, occupied by him when he ap- 
proached Rome. On the summit of the rock are the 
ruins of a temple of Jupiter; and above it, on the 
highest summit of the mountain, stands a convent of 
Passionistes, occupying the site of the ancient sanctuary 
of the people of Latium. Turning to the right, amongst 
magnificent chestnuts and ilexes, forming a thick forest' 
and a lovely shade, we passed along the upper gallery, as 
it is called, or road, to the convent of the Capuchins, 
firom which is a splendid view, on one side of the lake 
and its scenery, on the other of the Campagna and tlie 



After passing some hours rambling about and sketch- 
ing, we drove to Marion through thit^k forests. This 
town is situated very picturesquely on a rocky summit, 
surrounded by walls and towers of le bassi tempi. Be- 
neath is a beautiful wooded valley, with a fine spring, 
which is formed into a lavatoria, where all the women of- 
the village were engaged in washing, with all the pic-' 
turesque accompaniments of singing, talking, and costume, 
belonging to that operation in the country towns of 
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Italy. From thence we returned, enjoying the varj-ing 
tints of an Italiiui evening, along the borders of the lake 
to Albano, where we slept. The woods through which, 
we passed were celebrated as the haunts of banditti — a 
race now extinct. In fact, patrols of different sorts are 
constantly passing through the woods, and along the 
roads, giving one strongly the idea of a secure, but not 
of a free or a contented coiintry. 

12th. The jour de fete at Albano. The Cardinal 
Camerlingo, Bishop of Albano, officiated in High Mass. 
The town full of all the coatumes of the different moun- 
tain cities and towns, very resplendent with scarlet and 
gold lace, and very gay. In general, the young women 
with fine features and good forms, when very young. 
The air of the mountains so fine, that the complexions 
are much clearer than in the Canipagna. The road full 
of people coming to the festa; the farmers' and little 
proprietors' wives and daughters in their gala dresses, 
fill! of rings and gold and silver bodkins, riding en 
cavaher, many of them very well, and managing their 
well-fed spirited horses with great dexterity. 

Notliing can be more beautiful than the Valley of 
La Ricia, wliich, evidently, has been the communication 
between the Lake of Nemi, when a volcano, and another 
crater, which, perhaps, afterwards became a lake, broke 
its boundaries towards La Campagna, and is now a tract 
of cultivated and meadow-land. The ancient boundaries 
are still quite visible. 

I forgot to mention the monument of the Curiatii, 
which stands just on the outside of Albano on the road 
to Aricia. There seems great reason to doubt its being 
rightly called. The opinion seems to be that it was an 
£truscan tomb. The place where the Horatii-Curiatii, 
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fought is about six miles on the road out of Rome. 
This tomb is a square base of hewn stone, upon the four 
angles of which rise four truncated cones, and another in 
the centre. It has an imposmg air. 

In the Valley of Aricia, which runs through magnifi- 
cent groves of oak and chestnut, comes out the Emissa- 
rio of the Lake of Nemi, formed on the same plan, and 
for the same purpose, aa that of the Lake of Albano. 
Here is a romantic fountain, called La Fontana del 
Papa, backed by an iron grate, conducting into the 
romantic woody park belonging to the Grighi family. 
Nothing can be more wild or rough than this dell. The 
grounds are of great extent, and, as well as the immense 
chateau belon^ng to them, are entirely neglected and 
ruined. The paths and walks are grown over and 
closed, impervious even to a horse ; and whoever wishes 
to penetrate these wilds must go preceded by a pioneer 
with an axe and bill-hook. The family come down per- 
haps for one day in the summer, and they pass it in 
walking — not in their lovely park, enjoying its crystal 
waters, its embowering shades and extended prospect — 
but in parading up and down the hot street of Albano, 
and dining at the inn ; and this they call enjoying the 
country. 

Above, high on the wooded hill, stands the picturesque 
town of La Hida, built on the site of the citadel of the 
ancient city. The road is the ancient Appian way, 
wonderful in its construction and formation, aa proved 
by its durability. On the right stands a high wooded 
conical hill, surmounted by a high tower, called II Monts 
del Torre, This is covered with ruins, and affords 
the finest view of the whole scope of the Alban mDim~ 
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rln the Giglii Ptirk is a mined tomb, which goes by 

Qe of tlie Sepiilchre of Pompey, 

f passing La Ricia, the road leads to the town of 
tenzano, situated over the Lake of Nemi, precisely as 
Caetel Gandolfo stands over that of Albano. The Lake 
of Nemi is smaller than that of Albano, but more 
picturestjue. The view from below Genzano of the 
lake, with tlie town of Nemi opposite, is enchanting. 
The banks, like those of Albano, are covered with wood 
and trees, which sweep into the water. This lake is of 
great depth. Concealed within the bosom of its waters 
are still the remains of a curious specimen of Roman 
grandeur. Here the Emperor Tiberius constructed a 
raft of wood, fastened together by copper and bronze 
bolts, that floated on the lake, and on which was con- 
structed a palace, gardens, and pleasure-houses, oma^ 
mented with fountains. By the lapse of time the raft 
sunk. In the year 1827, a Signor Annerio Fuscani 
having ascertained where the ruins of the wooden island 
lay, constructed an awkward contrivance, which he called 
a diving-bell, and undertook to raise it. He brought up 
much wood and bolts, of which canes, snuff-boxes, and 
toys are made, and sold very dear in Rome, but nar- 
rowly escaped being drowned, owing to the awkwardness 
of the machinery, and half ruined himself by the ex- 
pense. So the raft remains to be attempted by some 
more skilful and successful engineer. An English div- 
ing-bell would answer all the purposes ; but that whieh 
the Italians made only let in the water, and more than 
half-drowned the experimenters. 

Went round the lake to the town of Nemi, most pic- 
turesquely situated on a huge rock overhanging the lake. 
It was impossible to End oneself here, with all the scenery 
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of Tnsciilnm, the verr wood in which Virgi! places the 
story of Nerins and Eunalns, the whole shore where 
Aliens landed, Rome and its Campagna before one's 
eyes, without recalling the six books of Villi's ^neid 
to one's mind, all of which lay like a map beneath one- 
These woods, no longer the haunt of banditti, are, how- 
ever, still the refiige of the lawless wanderer ; and more 
than one murderer has, within the last two vears, son^t 
and found shelter and protection under their shadow. 
A Franciscan convent on the banks of the Lake of 
Albano has stiil, I know not why, the right of sanctuary, 
the onlv place left when? that right is enjoyed throughout 
the Pope's dominions : and here least of all should it be 
pennitied. The ditficulties of the country, its forests, 
its caverns, and its recesses, afford sufficient means of 
escape to the gniltr, without the poweiAil hand and aid 
<rf the Chnrch, 

At Oenxano is a palasxo belonging to D Principe , 

^tuated in a magnificent spot overiiangtog the lake. 
But Bramante, h» arrhiteci. has taken care that not a 
sangle window or apartment shall look iqion the lake, to 
which the house turns a ^mt dbowof a gaUe-eod; hat 
It c»jo\-s a full view of a Voug mrvaws of cut ti«B, vOTf 
pictui^oe to an ItaBati eyv. 

13th. Went lu the Barherini Palace. Abroeaadfinfr 
kalL The ceiling bettutifulh- |taint«tl by IVcn> <£ Cor- 
Mm. .\ good statue of the Emperor Canmodns; anotfaer 
cunoosucte of BniKas, «ith the Wwls of his aoos «bb b 
eMchband. B«la«acel 
GvAa; the CarthagiMin gjfawy ty ' 
■gg ofl M rt «f • dnn attKfccd •» her wiist. wtK^^on' 
coMMtiai^ I «■ ekar asahawH^g ckan iliiii In ■ ' 
hMhupghm; UFanuiHi, Vr RafkKl; &(. AdiW 



and Eve in the Garden — the figure of the Woman 
accusing the serpent, and the man accusing the woman, 
are very fine, the figure of God the Father ridiculous — 
hy Domenichino ; Christ before the Doctors, by Albert 
Durer ; a Claude de Lorraine, the Mother of Genci, hy 
Gaetano j Joseph and Potiphar's Wife. The last is a 
famous picture, but I dislike it. There is no beauty in 
the woman, but much licentiousness. The beauty of 
lier foot, which rests upon Joseph's, has been much 
praised. I could see none. A fat, fubsy foot, as un- 
sentimental as could he. 

14th. Went, hy appointment, to the Vatican, with 
Mr. Kestner. Had an audience of the Pope' — a shrewd, 
clear, aharp-eyed, active-minded old man. FuU of the 
Catholic question. " We are now all brothers, and must 
have charity towards each othei'. We Catholics think 
we are right ; you Protestants think that you are. Dieu 
scait I He alone must judge between us. In the mean- 
while it is our duty to feel and entertain charity towards 
each other," He thanked God that this great event in 
the Christian, world had taken place in the moment of 
his election. Talked much of me and my family. 
Spoke in the highest terms of Lord Grenville. I led 
him on to talk of Gonsalvi, who was his great fiiend. 
He expatiated much in hia praise, and told me several 
anecdotes of him and of Pius VIL Talked much of 
science and the arts ; of Etruscan researches, which he 
seemed to understand. 

I told him we expected much from him, as he was 
known to be a protector of the arts and a skilful anti- 
quarian. He said we must not expect too much, as the 
Government was poor ; but what he could do he would. 
• KubVUL 
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Talked of Lucien Buonaparte's discoveries, and said he 
had ordered liis minister to esamine them carefully, with. 
a view to purchase the best." He made us sit down, and 
seemed glad to chat with us. At last dismissed me, 
with repeated thanks to me and my family for the sup- 
port which we had ^ven to the cause, and recommended 
himself to the people of England, whose value he well 
knew, and whose friendship he prized. His reception 
of me was not so courtly as Leo XII.'s, but more hearty 
and cordial. 

I then, according to etiquette, called upon the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, Albani, whom we found in a smart 
bizarre costume of a flannel morning-gown, begrimed, 
as were his face and shirt, with snuff, and brown 
trousers over scarlet stockings and slice buckles. The 
best figure I ever saw. Our conversation was of a 
general kind. He apologized, over and over again, for 
Ilia appearance. Called on Lady Westmoreland, and 
bade her adieu. 

15th. Went to the Vatican with my sister, and visited 
the pictures. The French had very nearly -succeeded in 
spoiling the Transfiguration. They fancied that the 
mount would look better of a bright green than with 
Kaphael's tints ; and so a bright green they painted it. 
The Romans have succeeded in taking it off, and restor- 
ing Raphael's colouring. 

Went to take a last look at St. Peter's, and sat in that 
silent and magnificent temple for upwards of two hours. 
I took leave of it with regret. 
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I Tecchia and Corneto — Etruscan Art — Prince and Prin- 
cess Lucien Buonaparte — Eicavatioua and Discoreries — Buona- 
parte Recollections — Vale of Temi — Prince Lucien's Anecdote 
of Queen Caroline — Hannibal at Spoleto — Claaaic Temple — 
' Dog Stealing at Foligno — Churches of St. Francis — Thiaaj- 



■May 16th, Left Rome with great regret. Poor 

I'.Trebbi cried at taking leave. I bought of him 

Ia lovely litttle portrait of Duchesse Sforza of Milan. 

hMeaiit to have slept at a half-way hoitse be- 

Ltween Rome and Civita Vecchia, but found it so 

I wretchedly bad, and so devoid of even common 

I deanlineas, that I only stopped to bait my horses, 

' and went on twenty-five miles further to Civita 

Vecchia. The Campagna showed e\'ident marks of 

once having been the bed of tbe sea, and of fresh 

water. The soil is sablonaceous volcanic. The countiy 

ia full of table-formed hills and gullies, all tending to the 

sea. Wlien ascending the hills above Rome I stepped 

aside and looked back at the eternal city for the last 
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time. Just before reaching Melarone we passed the 
ruins of Roman tombs and a bassi tempi fortress, with 
evident remains of a Komaji city. But where there is 
scarcely any population one can obtain no information. 
At last I overtook a man driving a donkey, and asked 
him the name of the ruins I had passed. I could 
get no intelligence, except that it had been une caa- 
tello and une Ctmipo Santo (burying- ground) not 
prima tempi — and that was all I could learn. The 
house evidently had been once a bassi tempi castle. 

To OUT left, lay the blue Mediterranean ghttcring in 
the sun, and tracts of fiat meadow-ground and forest 
between it and the i-oad. The road to Ostia turned to 
our left, but we could not distinguish the town. Country 
covered with fire-flies. The Etrurian Hills began to 
open upon ns very picturesquely, clothed with wood, and 
convents and castles surmounting their highest summits. 
A fine old bassi tempi castle at St. Severe, by the sea- 
shore. The road lay close to the sea. A festa, illumi- 
nations and fireworks iu Civita Vecchia. The inns 
full, and got a miserable lodging. 

17th. Left Civita Yecchia this morning. The 
ridge from the Apennine which descends near it 
again retires, and the road passes over extents of 
waste and flats covered with myrtle, gum cistus of 
various colours, woodbine, and wild roses all in 
flower, with many beautiful convolvuluses and other 
fiowers which we keep in our greenhouses. The road 
skirts the sea until at length it turns to the right 
and mounts the ridge on which stands Cometo. On 
this hill is a Koman acqueduct, which brought the 
water from the hills seven miles off to the city. The 
present Cometo is surrounded by old walls of bassi 
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1 tempi, on Roman foundations. This is supposed to 
have been the ancient Graviscse., Below it the river 
Mai-ta runs into the sea. 

Here, it is said, are the remains of an Etruscan city. 
The whole ridge of rocky hills to the westward of Cor- 
neto seems to have been a place of sepulture. The 
space is covered with tumuli precisely like our burrows. 
Many of them have been opened, and sepulchral cham- 
bers, with what are called Etruscan vases, have been 
found. Two of these tombs are highly ornamented 
with paintings, and into them I descended. The paint- 
ings ran in frieze round the chamber, which is about 
ten feet square, cut in the limestone rock. The first is 
composed of figures, painted in what we call the cold 
stiff Egyptian style, draped in tunics laced down the 
front. Many of them are leading horses, well and 
spiritedly designed. A tiger is on one side of the door; 
opposite to the door are two sea-horses, very spiritedly 
done. Fishes are also painted on the walls. There am 
winged genii, which should denote what is called Etrus- 
can mj-thology. But what is Etruscan ? 

The ceiling is plain, painted in one stripe of red. 
The other tomb struck me as painted in a different 
style. The designs are much freer and better drawn, 
and, I feel persuaded, are the work of a Grecian artist. 
Here, however, are also winged genii, but the principal 
figures are naked, male and female. Some reclined 
upon triclinia, as feasting. Many leading, and some 
riding, horses ; one man is riding a horse hke a woman, 
sitting on the off-side. Several pairs of men are box- 
ing. One has struck the other down. An old man 
is conducting a boy playing on the double pipe, 
and holds a large fiat vase in the other hand. 
M 2 
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to imitate a 
squares. At 



The roof is Taulted, and painted 
tesselated roof, in white and red 
the further end is a sort of scroll-work escutcheon, in 
which are two well-drawn figures, male and female, 
supporting a large vase. The female figure is holding 
a small sacrificatoiy vessel in her hand. Stems of 
plants surround the room, painted, I think, to imitate 
myrtle. One grotesque figure is dancing, holding up 
one leg. The drawing of the whole of this chamber, 
which is about the same size as the other, is extremely 
good, and denotes considerable proficiency in the arts. 
Both these chambers are very deep, under the level of 
the ground, say twenty feet, upon which the tumulus is 
raised. The colours are red, black, green, and white. 
The efGgy of the dolphin is peculiar to the Etrurians. 
The woman sitting at table with the man also belongs 
to that nation. 

This evening the Prince de Canino, Lucien, sent over 
two of his gardes ehamp§tre» to escort me to Canino, 
where he has pressed me to come and view the ex- 
cavations he is making there. 

18th. This morning at eight o'clock I left the ro- 
mantic walks and towers of Corneto, and descended 
by a steep hill into the plain, travelling with the sea 
on the left hand, waste lands covered with yellow 
broom, cistus, roses, and myrtle, in flower. We soon 
lost all traces of a road, and entered upon a forest 
of poUard ilex, oak, and thorns, which, breaking into 
romantic glades, made the morning's drive very plea- 
sant. It would seem that the Saracens must have 
occupied Cometo, as there are many remains of their 
architecture in the towji. 

After passing in this way ahout three hours through 
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CITY OF THE DEAD, 1 65 

the forest, we emerged npon the higli waste and corn 
lands, and, at the expiration of the fourth hour, I found 
inyself at the door of a shepherd's hut, built of straw 
and wattles, like an Indian wigwam, hut very large and 
comfortable, where Prince Lucien and the Princess re- 
ceived me. We were in the middle of the excavations 
ef numberless tombs, out of which hoiu-ly vases of the 
greatest beauty, of what is called Etruscan manufacture, 
found. ■ He has already discovered above 2,000, and 
more were brought iii, in greater or less degrees of 
entirety, during the whole day, but, as it happened, 
hone were remarkably fine. 

The plain in which this City of the Dead is found 
nothing that could in the least designate the 
presence of man either dead or alive, or mark its having 
been the site of a great city. The tombs were disco- 
vered by accident about ten years ago, in consequence 
of a bullock's breaking with his hoof through the vault 
of a tomb. In the centre of the plain is a high and 
vast artificial mount, in which have been discovered the 
burial-places of the Kings and High-Priests. The lat- 
ter belong to the rites of Bacchus, Hercules, Apollo, and 
Minerva. Ornaments of the richest kind in jewels and 
gold were found in their tombs. One lay with a gold 
chaplet of laurel by liim, which probably had en- 
circled his brows. Another, with a gold fillet, exqui- 
sitely wrouglit in vine-lflaves and grapes, round his head, 
with a string of gold wire, and a gold acorn at the end 
of each, hanging from it on each side. He had been 
buried in a robe embroidered with golden vine-leaves. 
The robes, of course, had perished, but the golden vine- 
leaves remain. Many of the vases present references to 
the worship of Bacchus, and one represents Bacchus in 
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a boat surrounded by dolpliina, with a spray of vine- 
twig for his head. 

That the worship of Bacchus was the most ancient 
in the world after the Deluge we know, and that 
Noah was the Indian Bacchus, deified after his death, is 
more than probable. That he, disgusted with the ido- 
latry of his children, fled to the eastward is believed; 
carrj'ing with him, however, the worship of the vine, 
and leaving it behind him. Tliis accounts for the uni- 
versality of the worship of Bacchus. 

This sacred mount was built round, at a small dis- 
tance from the surface, with two rows of hewn stones. 
Probably on the summit was the temple of the protect- 
ing deity. Beneath it lay the chiefs of the nation. 
The tombs lie very deep, many twenty feet — one forty 
feet — ^below, cat in the solid rock. They have no orna- 
ment whatever, but are full of vases. There usually is 
a sort of ante-chapel, in which sometimes maasea of 
burnt bones of animals were found, and which probably 
■^is the place of sacrifice. From this branch off diffe- 
rent corridors and chambers, closed with doors of solid 
stone, and sometimes of three or four stones, where the 
dead repose. The rock in which they are found is 
tufa. 

In the mountains of Canino, about three miles off, is 
the crater of an extinguished volcano, and a fumajolo still 
working, with strong sulphureous vapour, and sulphu- 
reous springs, which account for the volcanic state of 
the country. It is curious that the Romans should have 
built baths here, and repaired the Etruscan Baths, and 
yet be ignorant of the magnificent remains which lay 
beneath them. Not a tradition ever existed even of the 
existence of an Etruscan city here. It, consequently, 
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, and all memory of it gone, before the 
I -establishment of the Romans in Italy. 

It is the general belief that this is the so long sought 
for site of the city of Vetulonfum. Its distinguishing 
symbol is the wheel with the radiated sun in the centre, 
that appears so frequently upon the vases found here, 
and which I also saw in one of the tombs in Cometo. 
The people of ancient Tarquinium are said to have 
found Vetulonium abandoned and its city fallen, and to 
have occupied the whole territory formerly in the poa- 
l«fession of the Vetnlonii. This district is bounded by 
Hie river Fiora, which here separates the Koman States 
from those of Tuscany, 

Close by the excavations is an old castle, probably 
originally Etruscan, since fortified in the bassi tempi by 
Ltlie feudal barons; close to which, over the Flora, is the 
1 famous bridge of Abbadia, avowedly and declaredly of 
Etruscan architecture. The bed of the river is deeply 
encased in a romantic rocky channel, over which this 
immensely high arch is thrown, of rough hewn stones 
without cement, and forming one perfect arch. It 
I IB extremely narrow, and the walls leading to it 
|'<m each side, like the bridge itself, are avowedly 
of Etruscan architecture. A post of douaniers is sta- 
tioned here, most uselessly, as the river is fordable in 
every part below and above the bridge. 

After passing the day at the cabin we returned to the 
Casino, where the Prince and his family reside, prefer- 
ring it to the old ramhUng chateau of Canino, which is 
three miles from the excavations. The Casino is an old 
house, formerly an hospital of the Knights Templars. 
It is now made very tolerably comfortable. It is beau- 
tifully situated, in an amphitheatre of forest formed by 
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the hills of Canino. Here are ancient baths of inineral 
waters, and Etruscan walls and ruins. The city of Ve- 
tulonium is supposed to have been built upon the ridge 
of ground just at the nioath of this amphitheatre. The 
waters are hot, but possess no very particular medi- 
cinal properties. Amidst the hills a fumajolo is still 
working, and a deep crater of an extinct ^-olcano ia 
visible, filled with wood, which the country people say 
is unfathomable, and where they beheve lies hid a trea- 
sure. 

19th. This morning we proceeded to the hut of the 
shepherds, who have the charge of part of Lucien's 
flock, to see the sheep milked, and the process of 
making the cheese. The hut is of the same materials 
and size as that near the excavations. Thirty shep- 
herds pass the winter there. In the summer, when the 
heats come on, they move with their flocks to the moun- 
tains. The beds are arrajiged in cupboards round the 
hut, and the fire is in the centre, the smoke escaping as 
it may. 

After seeing all that was to be seen there, we pro- 
ceeded to the excavation. Yesterday the Prince affixed 
my name to a tomb, which was opened this monung 
in my presence. He attaches the names of his friends 
to the different excavations. In this case luck attended 
my name, for a very fine vase, entire, and in perfect 
preservation, was found, of large size and beautifiil 
painting, which the Prince gave me ; and another smaller 
one — both representing Bacchus and his worshij) — also 
was turned up at the same time, which he also gave me. 
r larger vase two small lachrymatory vases were 



■oming to be rainy, we returned to the 
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I Casino, where I passed the remaining part of it in 
I viewing the extraordinary collection of vases in the 
[ Prince's possession. The inscriptions npon many of 
L.them are Greek, representing events painted on the 
l"T»Be8, having reference to the events of tlie Trojan 
I war. One represents Ulysses tied to the mast of his 
vessel to resist the charms of the syrens, with his name 
written at length. In some the Greek names in Greek 
characters are to be read from riglit to left ; in some tlie 
Greek characters represent an unknown language. In 
others the characters are Etruscan and undecj-pherable. 
On one the inscriptions vary, and consist of all the 
varieties, consequently estabhshing the fact that at the 
same period the Greek characters were thus arbi- 
trarily nsed, and were coeval with the Etniscan 
characters. 

In the mined temple on the summit of the Monticule 
amongst the excavations, several symbolic cones were 
found, similar to that which I discovered in the temple 
in the island of Gozo. 

20th. Left Canino this morning — the Prince and 
Princess overwhelming me with civilities. During my 
stay I have learnt much. Buonaparte was certainly guilty 
of the death of tlie Due d'Enghein, but was urged on by 
Talleyrand and Bemadotte. " C'est temps de le quitter. 
II a gout6 le sang." Lucien detesting t!ie Revolution, 
but becoming Republican under it. Foretold the fall of 
Napoleon the moment of the Austrian marriage. 
Lueien devoted to Marie Antoinette — Barnave to 
Madame Elizabeth. The latter had written a memoir 
on the execution of the former just before the Eestoration 
— refused to pubbsh it after the Restoration, for fear of 
being considered as courting the rising power. Josephine 
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and Hortense in vain interfered to save the Due 
d'Enghien'B life. 

** These rascals wish to assassinate me I" (meaning the 
Bourbona). "Am not I to take care of my own 
lifel" 

The road so bad to Toscanella that my fourgon waa 
obliged to be drawn by oxen. The road leading throngh 
woodlands, olive-grounds, and com — at first picturesque. 
As you rise into the uplajids the country becomes bare. 
Toscanella situated very picturesquely on a height, 
leadmg on the other side precipitately down into a 
valley; the river near feeds the lake. There is a 
beautiful cascade about four miles from the town. Tos- 
canella, an ancient Etruscan city, afterwards a Roman 
town, and subsequently a bassi tempi fortress. The old 
walls and towers very picturesque. On a height close 
to the town stood the citadel — some of the towers remain- 
ing. Within its enceinte is the oldest Christian church in 
Italy, built on the foundation and walls of a temple of 
Minerva. The road sinks down amongst mulberry-trees 
and olives into the valley, then rises again into a dreary 
com high country, which extends to Viterbo. 

21st, The difference of scenery occasioned by the 
foliage and the wild flowers in tlie forest through which 
I passed woidd have been very great, but torrents of 
rain and thick clouds awaited me on the top of the 
mountain above Viterbo, and completely obscured the 
view until we descended to Roncilionc. From thence 
we diverged by a cross-road through some very fine 
park-hke scenery, where the underwood had been 
destroyed, and a fine turf, or rich hay-grounds, lay 
under the old oaks, which stood in their ancient 
beauty. 
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Tiie first town we came to was Nepi, the ancient 
Nepete, an Etruscan town, suirounded by hifrh walls, in 
which every age, from the original Etruscan down to 
the baronial bassi tempi, is visible. Nothing can be 
more picturesque than these old walls, thus pulled about 
by successive inventors in the art of war. The town 
stands on a steep height overlooking a branch of one of 
the tributary streams which feed the Tiber. Over this 
stream is a picturesque bridge, backed by a noble aque- 
duct of the age of Augustus. Beneath the bridge the 
stream, swollen by the two days' rain, fell in a very pic- 
turesque cascade. The piazza of tlie town baa a good 
fountain. 

From thence we proceeded to Civita Cast^llana, the 
ancient Falerii. This also is an ancient Etruscan city, 
and its walls present the same picturesque appearance as 
those of Nepi. This city stands upon one of the streams 
which feed the Tiber — some say it is on the site of the 
ancient Vigo, but I believe the first is more correct. It 
must have been originally very strong, from its situation. 
Here the mountain of Soracte — or St. Oreste, as the 
Catholics have determined Soracte shall be sanctified — 
rises high and fine amidst its wooded precipices, 

22nd. Left Civita Castellana. My inn had been a 
convent. The road, the ancient Flaminian way. The 
view of Soracte on the right hand very fine. Came to 
the httle town and strong castle of Borghetto, situated 
on the river Aia, and commanding the passage. No- 
thing can be more picturesque than the road out of 
Civita Castellana. As soon as you descend the steep hill 
which leads out of the towTi, you cross a very fine 
bridge, the work of Augustus, over the stream, that 
lies far beneath you in a roelq' channel, deep embowered 
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in wood. The ta^ heie covers a breccia of rrxmil 
black pebbles. At Boi^faetiD tou open at ooce od the 
rich Talley of the "nberj whjcb rolls its tOTtooos and 
jeilow stream for manv a mile to the right and left of 
jon. Nothing can be more loreir in its way than the 
r of this delicioos rale. Rising oat of it too come 
to OstricoH, rising high above the wooded slopes which 
base the Apennines. 

This is the first toiwn in Umbria, Cirita Castellana 
being the last in Etmria — Boschetto is in Sabina. On 
the right hand, hanging over the Tiber, is the citr of 
Magliano, the ancient Forum Xovam. The bridge of 
Bor^etto is of three arches, built br Augustas. The 
ruins of the ancient Utricnlmn, now Otricoli, stand 
abont half a mile from the modem town, on the banks 
of the river. H«-e the road b^ins to wind np amongst 
the wooded slopes of the Apeunines ; and at the end of 
a long vista of the monntains }'oa distinguish the town a£ 
Nami, situated high upon a hill, and, as jon snppose, not 
far from yon ; but many a weary slope must you ascend 
and many an eminence most yon go round before the 
moontain-passes will let yon reach it. In the way to it 
yon pass a high ridge, from which j-on see all over the 
Campagna of Rome; and in the fiu^est cBstance I cooid 
observe what I knew from its position was the dome of St. 
Peter's, and Monte Mario over it. Nami was the birth- 
place of the Emperor Xerva — it was the ancient Xamia. 
Tradition says that it was formerly called Neguinam, 
because its people besieged first destroyed their wives 
and children, and afterwards themselves, lo prevent 
falling into the hands of the enemy ; but I know not 
the authority for the story. It was destroyed by the 
Venetians, when they moved to join the army of 
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Charles V., who had laid siege to the castle of St. 
Angelo. It commands entirely a gorge of the Apennines 
and the town, with its ancient battlements and towers, 
hangs over the river Nera, wliich flo>vs in a rocky and 
rug^d channel at a great distance below. Over the 
river are the splendid remains of a Roman bridge, built 
by Augustus, to join one mountain with another. The 
centre arch is eighty-five feet in width. 

From hence the road winds for some time in ascent 
amongst the Apennines, until the Vale of Tenii opens 
itself, along which the Nar rolls its romantic stream. 
The vale is extensive, and opens beautifully aniongst the 
mountains, wliich rise very high behind Temi, their 
lower crags crowned with towers and castles, and their 
slopes rich with mulberry trees and \'ines, which, here, 
are trained from tree to tree, elms being planted for that 
purpose. These at a distance appear to cover the country 
with a thick forest ; hut, as you approach, you see that 
the poor elms are sadly sacrificed in favour of the vines, 
and their branches cropped and trimmed up to prevent 
their leaves from interfering with the ripening of the 
grapes. 

As the season advances the vines are very picturesque, 
traUing their festoons from tree tn tree ; but, until the 
tendrils obtain the growth sufficient to reach the oppo- 
site tree, and you see little hut the ragged elms, 
nothing can be more unsightly. The mulberry trees, 
too, are now stripping off their leaves to feed the silk- 
worms, and present the aspect of winter. Another 
scanty crop of leaves attends the midsummer shoot, 
which in its turn, too, becomes the prey of the silkworm. 
Amongst the woods winch thus appear to clothe the feet 
of the ApennineSj on the opposite side of the valley, in- 
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numerable white farm-houses and vine-presses light up 
the landscape, and give the distant scene a great air of 
opidence and neatness, which, however, disappear as 
you approach them. Temi was the birth-place of 
Tacitus. 

There are sUght vestiges of antiquities here ; but I 
have no doubt that both here, Otricoli and Civita Cas- 
tellana, much might be found by excavation. At the 
latter place last night they told me, with great satisfac- 
tion, of dua statue de Marmo having been just dug np, 
about four miles from the town, and sent to Rome. 
Temi was anciently called Interamnia, because it stands 
at the junction of two branches of the Nar. 

23rd. This morning I visited the cascade, going in 
my carriage through the village of Papigno, up a very 
steep hill, until we arriTed on the level at the top of the 
fall. I then was obliged to ahght, and, walking about 
half a mile, arrived at the top of the precipice from 
which the Anio precipitates itself, out of a lake about 
three miles distant. Arriving at twelve o'clock I saw 
the iris occasioned by the spray. This scene was very 
beautiful. The mass of water precipitates itself in one 
unbroken fall of about &00 feet into an abyss, the hot^ 
torn of which you cannot see, such is the riolence of the 
surge and of the spray. From thence it precipitates 
itself into a second, and again into a third gulf, before it 
reaches the level of the vale below. The sides of the 
mountain and chasm through which the river falls are 
hung with wood and wild flowers; abimdance of rosea 
and wild mignionette abound, as sweet as that in our 
gardens. The late rains had filled the stream, so that no- 
body had a better opportunity of seeing the fall in 
beauty than I had. From the summit I walked down 
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to different points from which the falls are seen sepa- 
rately, and to great advantage; until at last, from a hut 
erected on a promontory opposite, the whole of the three 
falls are seen at once. 

It is well known that these falls are an artificial vomi- 
torio, made first by the Romans in the time of Marcus 
Curius Dentatus, and afterwards by successive Popes, to 
prevent the overflowing of the lake from whence the 
river flows. In my walk from tte carriage, I passed the 
ancient channel, now quite dry and full of timber. So 
great is the quantity of water sometimes, that the chan- 
nel of the fall is not always sufficient to liberate it. The 
Romans cut a side channel to pro-vide against that con- 
tingency; and that side channel was, when I saw the 
fells, quite full. The different iris playing round each 
successive fall, and the cloud of spray which rose high 
like a thin doud of smoke above the mountain, made a, 
beautiful scene. 

From thence I was obliged to walk two miles back to 
the ^Tllage of Papigno, where my carriage waited for 
me. The walk was a lovely one, through woods of ilex, 
ohve, and myrtle all the way. It lay along the banks of 
the Nera, into which the Anio Velino throws itself. At 
about the middle of our walk I came to a stone seat, 
erected under the embowering shade of magnificent 
trees, under which the river flowed. The opposite 
mountains, covered with wood, a castle perched upon a 
crag, where one should liave thought nothing but an 
eagle would have built his eyrie, the flowing of the 
waters, the beauty of the trees, and the picturesque 
view of an ancient Roman bridge excavated out of the 
tartaro that covered it, rendered the scene delicious. 
The village of Papigno, although at the foot of the 
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mountain, is still placed upon an elevation of its own, 
which raises it high above the level of the valley, and 
makea the conclusion of the walk up to it a severe pull. 

Just before we came to this rise, we passed through 
an orange-garden in fidl flower, belonging to a Casino, 
where Caroline, Queen of England, and her paramour, 
Bergamie, remained for some days. Apropos I have 
forgot to tell an anecdote Lucien Buonaparte told me of 
that woman. She lodged at his palazzo in Rome. The 
whole house was given up to her, except one room, 
which was his library, in which he kept his valuables ; 
and he told her plainly, when she urged him to let her 
have the use of that room also, that she was " si mal 
entoure," that he could not let her have it. She, how- 
ever, worried him by letter so much to let her see the 
room only for one momiug, and engaged so positively 
that none of her companions should enter it, that he 
gave orders she should be let in for one morning. She 
was so. When Lucien returned to his house, after her 
departure, he missed a large ecrin, which stood on the 
table, filled with cameos of great value, mosaics, and a, 
series of gold medals, &e., not one of which he has ever 
heard of since, although the police of all Europe was set 
to work to find out the depredators. 

The curious circmnstance attending these falls of 
Temi is the accumulation of incrustations of carbonate of 
hme, which have formed immense promontories of in- 
crustations alone, many of them enclosing the foliage of 
the surrounding trees, the twigs, and leaves, and grasses, 
very beautifully. All these promontories of carbonate of 
lime are full of hollows and caverns, some of them com- 
municating from the summit quite down the base of the 
mountain. At the foot of the first fall, I ascertained^ 
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•by a stop-watch, that a piece of foam was five seconda 
descending from the siiminit to the first cauldron. 

24th. Left Terni for Foligno. The road lay alonjf 
the course of a torrent now dry, hut in winter of consi- 
derable magnitude. The drive is beautiful, the Apeii- 
nines risuig into considerable heights, their basea covered 
with vines, olives, and com, their craggy summits 
crowned with towers, castles, and villages, and their sides 
covered with wood. On this side of Spoleto the road 
rises with such asperity that oxen are placed at the foot 
of the mountain of La Somuea to reinforce the horses 
belonging to the carriages. I put ray own four horses to 
ray ovra caleche, and four oxen to my fourgon, with which 
we achieved the ascent. It is the highest point of this 
part of the Apennines, and a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter once stood here. At the summit we yf.re. 
greeted by a thunderstorm, which rattled magnificently 
amongst the Apennines. A flood of rain fell on the 
surrounding mountains, which in a moment filled all the 
wutercourses and channels in the hills with catai-acts of 
turbid red water. 

Spoleto is finely situated to command the valley of 
the Nera. A magnificent acqueduct connects one side 
of the mountam ridge with the town by a series of 
arches, which cannot be Eoman, because tbey are pointed 
and partly Saracenic in forni. In one place there is a 
double series of arches, forming altogether a height of 
300 feet. Spoleto has the merit of having checked 
Haimibal iji his march to Home, after he had beat the 
Eoman army at the Lake of Thrasymene. This merit is 
endeavoured to be wrested from the people of Spoleto 
by some authors, who declare that Hannibal had no 
intention then of marching upon Rome, but purposely 
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moved upon the sea-coast. I hardly helieve that, flushed 
hy the victory which he had gained, Hannibal would 
willingly have given up the advantages of the victory, 
and have unnecessarily moved upon the coast of the 
Adriatic, when his object could only be Rome, and when 
he had obtained so important an advantage over the 
Eoman arms. I, therefore, give the people of Spoleto 
the credit, which I think they deserve. 

The road, instead of leading up into the high, ill- 
paved, and shppery streets of Spoleto, winds round its 
ancient walls. A fine arcade or covered walk, of great 
length, leads picturesquely to a church and convent to 
the left, from whence a straight road, planted with 
acacias, leads to the gate of the town wliich conducts to 
Foligno. Here we opened upon the valley of the 
Ciitumnas ; and a more lovely scene never struck me 
before. The Apennines, not high enough to be rugged, 
but still sufficiently so to be imposing, clothed with wood 
up to their summits, formed a vast amphitheatre, framing 
a cradle for the river which takes its rise amongst them. 
From thence the valley extends to the furthest limit of 
vision, fertile, loaded with corn, wine, and oil, full of 
timber ; the whole scene lovely, joyous, plentiful, quiet, 
and serene. The masses of roses and woodbine in the 
hedges hteraUy perfumed the air. 

After passing some miles through this delicious vale, 
we approached the other side of the amphitheatre, where 
the highest mountain of this part of the Apennine ctmn 
rises, and from whose breast the Ciitumnas rises, cloae 
to the road, in a stream brilliant and clear as ciystal, 
gushing at once out of the limestone rock in a powerful 
stream, cold as ice. About a quarter of a mile from 
thence, close to the road, rises the little temple built 
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Upon its bank. The Clitumnaa, celebrated in history, 
and the theme of the ancient poet's song, still retains its 
name and its romantic character. The natives know not 
why, but are proud of their river. The only part of its 
peculiar attributes which it lias lost is the wliiteness of 
the cattle that feed upon its banks. It is true they 
still are white, but so are now the cattle uniformly 
in Italy, except the buffaloea in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. 

I examined the little temple very minutely, and I am 
satisfied it is the ancient temple which Pliny describes, 
but I am also inclined to tliink that it has undergone 
many changes since Caligula visited it. It is now de- 
dicated to St. Sebastian, who stands staring in fresco, 
stuck full of darts, wondering how he came there. The 
cellar of the temple is indisputably ancient ; but I doubt 
whether its frontier is, which is so much admired. The 
body of the temple is built of stone. The front is of 
marble, and, I am convinced, of a later age. It consists 
of two pillars and two pilasters, and two other pilasters 
attached to the first. This alone would, I think, prove 
that it was a pasticcio. The pediment, cornice, &c., are 
all of marble ; but the cornice and dentils do not accord 
with those of stone which surround the temple on three 
sides. In the pediment is a Greek cross entwisted with 
vine leaves and grapes,. and on the cornice ia the follow- 
ing inscription : — " Hie Dominus angelorum qui fecit 
resurrectionem." These devices, and this inscription, 
appear, from the style of the sculpture, to have been 
coeval with the pediment, and not to have been inter- 
polated since. The columns are of a very florid 
Corinthian capital, and their shafts are scolloped, such as 
we see in the lowest age of the Corinthian order when 
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til.' ( ■ ntliit" lirst ln'fjiui lo iiinke its ravajjes upon it. The 

I fiiiir {lUuKtt'i-M utv fltitttl, but tluUnl in tlifferent proportions 

' Mill fHy\\.: SiH'li iirt* my iX'iisims for thinking that thy 

I front of tlic hulliliup hiis liwn apphqa^ in conh- 

I parativiily lutHWrik tinu's ujioit the ancient nucleus of 

I llu' U>uiplp, Tho crj'jit heneiHh this little portico is 

In<liiipiltah1y Uontnn. Thoro ure ancient Roman names 

lllM'fihiHl ui>»i) tho Htimcs, pntlmhly votive recollectiona ; 

nml tho siHMikinji tminiwt cut in the rock, and com- 

IIiunlcHtiug with llu> touiplo alwvv, through which the 
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'I'lu' unii WHS M'tlinji u[«m the Ajiennines before me, 
mill ihiMio lUMunil nii' wctv tinged with the purple hues 
nt' i>vi'iuiif<; ]iivuliiu' to Italian landscape. I could not 
help |iiiuili'niig upon the gi'iieration that had passed 
awiiy, anil tlio gmM names which alone exist of those 
wlio hud nAt where I did, and enjoyed the same scene 
wliich was tlien passing before ray eyes. But my 
nninings were broken in upon by the clack of a most 
modem mill with which the vulgar appetite for bread 
corn had profaned the stream of the Clitumnus just 
below me, and all my reveries vanjshed before the 
recollection that I had not had ray dinner. So I 
proceeded on my way. 

The town of Trevi stands high and beautifully ro- 
mantic. Its bell from its highest tower was tolling 
for vespers, and the road was crowded with picturesque 
peasantry returning home. The costume of the women 
is much prettier and not ao gaudy as farther to the 
south ; and amongst the higher orders the black man- 
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till a, or Venetian costume, begins to appear. AVe 
entered Foligno as the night came on. 

This morning my little dog for one instant left my 
room at Temi and disappeared. My servants, after 
whisthng, shouting, and howling through the inn, dis- 
persed to make the same noises about the town. They 
returned with no success. I told them I was quite 
sure they would not meet with any that way. I sum- 
moned the master of the inn. I told him my dog 
was stolen, and by some one in his house — I knew 
not and cared not by whom— but that unless he 
was restored to me within five minutes, I should apply 
to the police and have the house searched, and every 
soul in it taken up and examined. He expanded the 
palms of both hands, pulled \ip the arched brows, and 
pulled downi the comers of the mouth of his counte- 
nance, and swore by the soul of St. Salvador the thing 
was impossible. I said I knew nothing about St. Sal- 
vador's soul, but would be as good as my word. 

The five minutes expired, and no dog. With a loud 
voice I sent off a servant to the police, begging their 
immediate attendance, and retired to the balcony of 
my window, from which I had the pleasure of seeing 
my dog brought into the inn in the arms of one of the 
waiters, who also took St. Salvador to witness that 
he had seen the dog in the possession of a little boy 
in the streets. At the same moment entered the Go- 
vernor and a poss^ of gendarmes, obeying my summons 
by my servant, and full of fuss, in a fidget and de- 
termination to show the town of Temi, and the inn in 
particular, that a Principe Inglese was not to lose a 
pug dog with impunity, to said town and said inn — 
much bowing and mutual speechification was the result. 
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The Governor retired, the inn was restored to qniet, 
and I set forth with a most princely indignant frown 
npon my coontenance, directed against the whole po- 
pulation of the inn humbled to the dust, and, my png 
dog seated by my side, we drove off triumphant. 

25th. Left Foligno. The road continued beautiful 
along the vale watered by the Clitmnnus, which, how- 
ever, left me to proceed to our left to join the Tiber. 
Arrived at the town of Spello, ancient Hispellum, 
dtuated romantically on a height, which is protected 
by a baronial fortress, and which covers the hill with 
its rained walls for a. considerable space, guarding 
the Flaminian way by an embattled gateway ; useless, 
however, as an enemy might choose liis line of march 
througb the valley without troubling the Flaminian 
way in the ahghtest degree. This place was not an 
ancient Umbrian town, but a colony settled here. 
Foligno was the head of a confederation of Umbrian 
cities, they aay twelve. 

A short way out of the town of Sjxillo, on the left 
hand of the road, are large remains of an arapliitheatre. 
We arrived at the port of La Santa Madonna della 
Angeli. Here I reinforced my horses to my carriage, 
and proceeded up the mountain to the right, to the city 
of Assise, the birthplace of St. Francis, Nothing can 
be more romantic and fine than the situation of the city 
covering the summit of a high mountain ; and the walls, 
arcades, and towers of the church of St. Francis sweep 
the profile of the mountain to the left, whilst the whole 
ascent of this elevation is covered with ohves, corn, and 
vines. 

Afler we had scrambled up the mountain I proceeded 
to the church of St. Francis. It consists of three tiers 
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I of churches, if I may ho explain myself. There is the 
sacred crypt where St. Francis lies bmied, round whose 
tomb in the Dative rock, which still remains entire, a 
chapel has been excavated. The chapel itself is worthy 
of little attention, but the shrine of the saint is rich and 
curious. The iron grate upon which the body lay 
when first found, and the stone that covered the grave, 
are shown. The body is enclosed in the rock, and the 
rock is enclosed within a grating. In front of it is an 
altar, on and before which silver lamps and candles are 
continually burning. 

Leaving the ci-ypt I ascended to the church above, 
which itself is a eiypt t« the church above all. Tlie 
high altar is immediately over the tomb of St. Francis. 
The whole church is a mass of beautifully done 
frescoes by Cimabue, and the masters of that school — ■ 
some by Pietro Perugino. What struck me most were 
the painted windows, most of which are well preserved, 
and of the most beautiful and vivid colours. lu the 
sacristy nothing of value remains. The French swept 
everything away. On a level with the church is the 
monastery of Franciscans, There are now no more 
than fifty bretliren. There were above one hun- 
dred, Tlie monastery has endless corridors. The 
large refectory is a fine room, with a good picture 
of the Last Supper, but they could not tell me by what 
master. In fact, they think of none here but Cimabue, 
Pietro Perugino, and the masters of that school. The 
church was built in the twelfth century. The gallery 
or covered walk commands most extensive views of the 
whole vale and line of the Apennines, with Perugia in 
the distance. The principal belvedere hangs directly 
over the momitain's brow, anil a [wor mad priest threw 
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The air is beautiftil in summer, but in winter is 
piercing cold — so much so, that the monks complain of 
it ; and a poor, hectic young man whom I met in the 
corridor coughing his heart out, and the picture of a 
hectic patient, told me that he was falling a martyr to 
the rarified air. The little refectory, also a good room, 
is used for winter. 

Above this, and higher, up the mountain, is the third, 
or great church, to which I ascended by stairs countless 
in number, and most severe in height. This church is 
only used on great solemnities : the daily Mass is said 
in the church below. It is in the same style, but much 
more lofty. The walla and roof are entirely covered 
with frescoes, and nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
painted glass. The stalls of the choir are done wholly 
in what we call marquetry, what the Italians call mo- 
saic in wood. Altogether the mass of frescoes, and the 
gloomy richness of the heavy decorations, pleased me 
very much ; although the frescoes, taten separately, are 
of course, from their date, stiff in drawing and faulty in 
colouring. The luxury of fountains, and the purest, 
coldest water from out of the limestone rock throughout 
the monastery, is excessive. 

From thence I drove round the tf>wn. In the front 
of a church, which they call " Delia Pliilippini," is the 
beautiful facade of an ancient temple of Minerva, con- 
sisting of a portico of beautiful Corinthian columns, with 
a rich frieze, cornice, and entablature. A splendid tem- 
ple to iEsculapius once adorned tliis town, which has 
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now entirely disappeared. Tlie cliurch of the Cun- 

|»ent of St, Clara has a very fine Catherine wlieel- 
window. 
I never saw such steep or streets so slippery. My 
carriage with four horsea in hand ■n-as, I helieve, the 
"first which had ever, since the days of St. Francis, 
been seen, and drew not only crowds of gazers in the 
Streets, but the whole interior population of the houses, 
roused from their siestas, t-o the windows, 
I Above all the mass of churches and houses, on the 
topmost summit of the mountain frowns a baronial bassi 
tempi castle. In its best times it was involved, and in- 
volved others, in perpetual storms, and now its crum- 
bling ruins are more than half the year exposed to the 
tempests of heaven. From what httle I could collect, it 
is an object of dread to the neighbourhood. Whether a 
bassi tempi spirit haunts it or not, I know not ; but this 
I know, that when, in my conversation with my poor 
hectic young man, I asked him if he had been ever 
there, he shuddered at the thought, and said that " il 
eanto fondatore " of their monastery, St. Francis, might 
go there if he was living, but he was persuaded that no 
mortal now hving would, I looked up at the almost 
peqiendicular slope, and felt that, at least, I could 
not be the rival of St. Francis, so I inquired no fur- 
ther. 

I descended to La Madonna della Angeli, where ano- 
ther Franciscan treat awaited me. It is an immense 
church built over a little chapel, which was the favourite 
chapel of St. Francis, where he founded his order, and 
where he lived amongst thorns, which, in honour of 
him, were in the month of January decked with white 
, jfld red roses — where he daily submitted his body to the 
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lash, aiifl his senses to austere inflictions, and where he 
declared that he personally had repeated interviews witli 
Jesus Christ and the Vir^n Mary, I state not tins 
from old l^ends, but from a book which I bought in 
the Franciscan Convent, which was published in 1824,. 
" con licenza," &c., and is dedicated to all true believers. 
It is the most charitable, and therefore the most correct 
conclusion to draw, that St. Francis was an enthusiast, 
whom severe privations had rendered visionary. 

Our English Methodist, who, by strange injm-ioua 
mechanisms, crucified himself in honour and imitation 
of our Sa\-iour, has as good claims to sanctity as St. 
Francis ; but what must we say of a Church which 
maintains its authority and power by supporting and 
encouraging blasphemies like those promulgated in the 
« Life of St. Francis " 1 

Some pilgrims returning from Palestine first built a 
chapel here in the forest, of rough wood and reeds. 
They collected followers, and established themselves here. 
But they at last separated, and tlie hermitage became 
vacant. Francis took a fancy to the place, probably 
from its privacy and solitude. He built a chape! here 
of rough stones on the site of the other of reeds, and 
that still remains in the centre of the church built over 
it. He made himself a bed of torture and a cell of 
penitence close by, also now under the roof of the 
church. Hiq austerities collected round him, first, asto- 
nished admirers, and then ascetic followers, ajid here 
he first established his order. Here he died, being 
brought here in his last illness from Assisi. Here his 
heart and bowels are enclosed behind the ghttering altar 
of the little chapel, and betore which silver lamps are 
ever burning. His bed is still shown, and, sorry am I 
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k to tell, SO also is pretended to be shown tlie spot where 
ICflu-ist and his Virgin Mother personally conversed with 



The church is large and vast, bnt devoid of real 
ornament. The marbles of the chapels are all fictitions, 
and the paintmgs in honour of St. Francis of Uttle value. 
About 100 Franciscans here maintain the honour of 
their founder's name. 

From thence I proceeded through a continuation of 

I the same valley, until the road rises up the mountain, 
Wowned with the towers and fortifications still kept up 
«s a Papal garrison, by six small guns and twenty men, 
with one small drummer, and a Governor of the town of 
SPerugia, once the capital of Umbria, Up this moun- 
4ain my caleche moved with four horses, and my fourgon 
with four oxen. The scenery on the rise of the hill ia 
Srery fine, and at the top a magnificent view of all the 
«ountiy which we have passed, and all the ridge of the 
Apennines, presented itself. 

26th. I had been so long detained at Rome by my 
illness, and on the road by my visit to Canino, that I 
was most unwillingly obliged to leave Perugia un- 
examined. There is not much to interest in the country 
from Perugia until you open the pass which leads by 
Torricella, down to the celebrated Lake of Thrasj-meue, 
the scene of an event so fatal to the Koman arms. 
Viewed from above, in the woody pass through which 
the road runs, the expanse of water is very fine. It is 
fifty miles in circuit, but, they told me, in no place more 
than tweuty-four feet deep. If so, it is only tlie natural 
drain of water from the high grounds round, and the 
marshy nature of its banks, that encourages the belief, 
.The air upon its borders is extremely miwholesome in 
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■, and the fish which ahound in it are those which 
most delight in fenny muddy lakes. But the high 
ridges that appear in every direction round this great 
hasin attract the eye, which is carried over the reedy, 
marshy ground that serves as the natural boundary of 
the waters. 

Passing along the shores, the landscape varied beanti- 
fully, the promontories falhng into the lake being all 
high and wooded. At a distance, high upon the edge 
of a cliff, stands the village of Passignano, where the 
scene begins to open of Hannibal's victory, the battle 
having been fought between that town and the little brook- 
village, which to this day goes by the name of La 
Sanguinetto, the great slaughter of the Romans taking 
place upon its banks and in its neighbourhood, as close 
to that stream is the pass by which Hannibal came upon 
the rear and left flank of his enemy. The conduct of 
the Roman consul appears to have been unpardonable. 
He was rapidly pursuing a very able and wary adversaiy 
who he knew could only hope to achieve his object by 
choosing the first favourable moment that presented 
itself of increasing the distance between them by giving 
him a severe check. The Roman army had its right 
flank appuy^ on and secured by the lake. The consul 
Flaminius had but one of his flanks, therefore, to protect, 
and that he seems entirely to have neglected. 

The ridge of the Apennines between Sanguinetto and 
Passignano approaches nearer to the edge of the lake, 
but between their base and the water runs a ridge of 
lower hills, parallel to the upper line, which last ridge 
turns down close to the lake at Sanguinetto, forming a 
woody deep ravine, and leaving a very small space of 
ground clear between its termination and the water's 
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edge. Through this spate the roiul runs now, and ran 
then. Hannibal in passing Uirough it saw the possi- 
bility which the ravine afforded him of giving Flaminiua 
a complete defeat. Whilst, therefore, the main body of 
his army followed the shores of the lake to Passignano, 
he threw a strong detachment of troops into this ravine, 
behind and within which it remained concealed. Flami- 
nius seems to have had no flanking-party, neither does he 
appear to have reconnoitred the pass, but boldly plung- 
ing into it, only strove to come up with his retreating 
foe. At Fassignano Hannibal turned round upon bis 
pursuers, and, at tbe instant he formed bis line, loud 
barbaric shouts first gave intimation to the unfortunate 
Bomans that the pass in their rear and the lower ridge 
on their left flank were closed and occupied by the 
troops which Hannibal Iiad left behind them. The Car- 
thaginian general began the attack, which in an instant 
became a slaughter. On three sides the Eomans were sur- 
rounded by his troops, the fourth was closed by the lake. 
The choice left to them v/aa death by the sword or by 
the water. But a very small part of Flaminius's army 
escaped, and forcing its way back to tbe small village of 
Ossaia, there assembled, and buried the bodies of their 
unfortunate countrymen. Flaminius was buried at 
Cortona, where his sarcophagus is still to be seen, richly 
sculptured with ttie representation of the contest 
between the Lapitlue and the Centaurs. Ossaia is so 
named from its containing the bones of the fallen 



From this scene of conflict tbe road rises to tbe right 
up a steep ascent, on the summit of which is the last 
dogana in this part of the Boman states. My la^cia 
passare carried me through unscathed. Above Con- 
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nessia —near which is the Tuscan dogana where Tarquin 
defeated the enemy by a Tuscan lascia passare — is the 
city of Cortona, famous as an Etruscan city, the traces 
of which, composed of huge blocks of imcemented 
stones, are still descemible. From thence I proceeded 
to Arezzo, where Petrarch was bom. Here are the 
Remains of an ancient amphitheatre. 
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Tuscan Hate— Approach to Florence — Featival of the Ascension 
— A Russian Palace — Mrs. Patterson — The Buonapartes at 
Florence— Palaiio Pitti — The Fire-King and Lord Biirgherah 
— Corsini Palace — English at Florence— Lord Burghersli's 
Opera — Volcano — Bologna — Political Overtures— Feast of the 
Corpus Domini — Dinner with the Grand Duke — Amici and the 
Microscope. 

May 27th. This morning at six o'clock I started for 
Florence. The country began to lose its interest, 
although its fertility and the lovely appearance of the 
ground, covered with flowers, w^hich hterally fill the air 
with fragrance, must always delight the traveller. But 
the magnificent features of the scenery had began to 
cUaappcar, until we crossed the mountains and descended 
into the valley of the Amo. The Apennines, that 
serve as the corolla of this lovely river, rise in splendid 
majesty into bolder forms than any which I had wit- 
nessed since I left Rome. It appears that they get 
higher and more abrupt as they approach their parent 
Alps. The valley is as lovely as fcrtiUty, deep meadows^ 
olives, vines, and corn can make it. 
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We have at last, thank God, got rid of ihaee vile i 
rostomes which, bv their bizarre character. asUMiish^ bat ■! 
CAO neT€T please the eje, that prevail aU the war &Qcn 
Xaplea as far as the confines of Toscanv, and in whi^ > 
tie pretDe:<t woman can tmlr look toleiable, and we have 
rttunied to the Tuscan straw hat, ia which scarcely any 
woman can look oglv. Whether it is that I hare a 
prejarfice in favour of these hata — which are made like 
those worn by men, and which I think are very becomiiur 
to women — or not, I don't know, bat certainly the 
Tuscan women strike me as being mnch prettier than 
aiij that I have seen in Italv ; they seem, too, a mote 
contented race, and one does not see the squalid miserv 
which strikes one's eye in every comer of the states rf 
Naples and Rome. There is an evident change, too, in ' 
the ecclesiastical state of the connlrj-. Everj- street and 
lionse is not littered with friars and shoyel-hatted 
Jesiuts, as throughout the Koman state, and certainly 
there is a much greater appearance of industry. 

As we approach Florence tlie road turns out of the 
yalley of the Amo to the left, and winds up and down 
amidst innumerable 8]o|>es clothed with wood and com, 
and wine and oil. You see nothing of the city until 
at the turn of the comer round one of the hills the 
whole north of Italy bursts upon your sight, with the 
distant but distinct line of Alps as a barrier. Below 
you lies Florence with its dome and towers, the 
neighboiu-hood thickly studded with wliite houses and 
villas, the lovely Amo winding in a thread of silver 
through the jilain, the Apennnies towering to the right, 
and Fesol^, dear to every reader of Milton, overtopping 
the minor hills clustering round its base. 

Descending into the plain you lose its beanty ; the ^>. 
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proach to Florence is meagre aud shabby, througli a 
long dirty suburb and narrow lanes, that in no respect 
resembles the approach to a great city. The day closed 
in just as I had entered the gate. 

28th. The town, upon the whole, disappointed me, 
but my eyes were full of Rome. Florence, after what I 
have seen, gives me the idea exteriorly of a pretty neat 
town, and nothing more. It appears much cleaner than 
any city I have seen in Italy, and the dress of all 
orders is much more becoming than in any other place 
I have been iu on this part of the Coutinent. 

The ideal beauty of Florence depends upon the 
recollections that crowd upon one so forcibly, and 
wJiich every step one takes brings to one's mind, of a 
republic so powerful, and at the same tim.e the nurse 
and cradle of the arts in Italy, of a family so transcend- 
ently great as citizens, so powerful in their situation as 
mercantile princes, so weak when they gave up that proud 
name for unreal titles. The spirits of the Medici appear 
to haunt the spots where their former greatness affords 
a strong contrast to their subsequent full, when tliey sa- 
crificed a great name founded on the love of their 
people to tlie tinsel decorations which deprived them of 
both. 

This beuig the festival of the Ascension, is the great 
J^te for the lower orders in Florence, but heavy rain 
completely destroyed it. I however drove through the 
Cascina where it is held, a large piu'k intersected by 
drives and shrubberies, and full of magnificent trees, 
^ven up to the Florentines for their amusement and re- 
creation, like our Hyde Park. In some respects — for 
instance, the variety of drives — it exceeds our parka in 
beauty and convenience, and I should think in extent. 

TOL. III. O 
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I saw nothing but dripping booths, and tables and 
benches, and melancholy wine-sellers, fruit-sellers, and 
pie-sellers, looking as disconsolate at the frowniug clouds 
as the poor citizens did who were deprived of their 
amusement. 

Called upon Lord Burghersh at eleven o'clock. His 
lordship not up. I found out afterwards he had sat up 
all night ia put the last finishing hand to an opera 
that is to be represented next week, and which we axe 
all to applaud. No Enghah here except a veiy few 
loiterers like myself. Mrs. Patterson,' formerly Ma- 
dame Jerome Buonaparte, here. 

30th. I have been employed in visiting what is worth 
seeing. My first ^-isit was to the Duomo. The outside 
is a mass of beautiful white, red, green, and black 
marble, highly pohshed. The Florentines amuse them- 
selves and strangers by calling this church the original 
of St. Peter's, to which it bears no further resemblance 
than that both are churches and both have domes, but in 
every other respect they are totally different. The style is 
that sort of bastard Gothic which belongs to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The fretwork on the outside is 

' Sho was tie daughter of a mercliant of the once United States, 
■whim Jerome Buonaparte, when a very young man, married 
■whilst on a visit to North America. His brother, the Effiperor 
Kapoleon. was indignant at this memlUance, and the marriage 
was annulled. The lady subsequently lived mostly in Florence, 
but visited England about ten or twelve years ago, where, under 
the auspices of Lady Morgan, she went a little into English society. 
— Lady Morgan confidently assuring every one, in her friend's 
behalf, that Mrs. Patterson had divorced her husband. Lately, 
her name has again been prominently before the pubbc, in con- 
nection with her attempt to get her claims as a member of the 
Bimnaparte family pubbcly recognized in France — but in this she 
has completely failed. 



A 
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very beautiful. The dome ia octagon both within and 
without. On the exterior there is a circular Catherine 
wheel window in each angle, and below the spring of 
the dome each angle has a semicircular abutment, form- 
ing an interior cliapel. It ia the work of Bmnallesco. 
Micliael Angelo designed the balustrades and the pillars 
which surmount the tribune, and Bandorelli esecnted 
the bassi-relieyi. Over one door ia a curious marquetrie 
work by Ghirlandajo, representing the Annunciation 
Behind the high altar is a pifeta, the last work of Mi- 
chael Angelo— tlu«e statues on the altar by Bandorelli, 
representing God, the Father, our Saviour, and an 
angel. Here are many monuments, statues, and por- 
traits of persona celebrated in the Florentine Kepublic, 
and an antique portrait, by Andrea Orgagna, of Dant^, 
a portrait of Giovanni Acuto, and Nicola da Tolentino, 
the first a Pisan general and an English knight, sup- 
posed to have been Sir John Hawkwood, who died in 
the reign of Eichard 11. The painted glass in this 
cathedral ia fine, but the effect of the whole very 
gloomy, especially to those whose eyes are full of St, 
Peter's. It is, however, of its kind a fine church. The 
inside perfectly plain — very little marble even on the 
altai's, but much silver plate and lamps. There is 
amongst others the tomb of Giotto, In the sacristy of 
this cathedral Laurentio di Medici saved bis life during 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi. In one of the chapels is a 
meridian, fixed in 1755, in the marble floor, of braas, 
by Leonardo Ximenes ; and iu the centre ia a round 
piece of marble, upon which the sun, through a rim 
fixed in one of the windows o^ the lantern of the cu- 
pola, throws its rays on the day of the lunore solstice. 
The cupola was begun to be painted by Vasari, but he 
02 
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dying before he had nearly finished it, it was completed liy 
Fjederic Zucchero. The facade of the church nest the 
baptistery is not finished. The encnistration of marble 
remains yet to be supplied ; and on the occasion of the 
marriage of Prince Ferdinand, a fine Corinthian front, 
with pediment, columns, and pilasters, was painted in 
fresco, which, applied to the end of a twelfth century 
church, affords but a melancholy specimen of Floren- 
tine taste. Adjoining to, but separated from, the 
cathedral, is the campanile, built by Giotto, of 
varied coloured marble. It is 144 fathoms high, and 
100 in circumference. It is quadrangular, and was 
begun in 1334. The baptistery, supposed to have been 
a temple of Mars, octagon, encrustrated with polished 
black and white marble. The doors of bronze by Ghi- 
berti and Andrea Pisano, The bassi-reUevi on them 
represent Scripture history, and the fohage round them 
is beautiful. On each side of the principal entrance is 
a porphyry column, given to the Florentines by the 
Pisans, in acknowledgment of the former having de- 
fended Pisa whilst the latter were engaged in subduing 
Majorca and Minorca, The inside supported by sixteen 
enormous granite colunins. Statues by Ammanati. 
From thence to the church of St, Maria, belonging to 
a convent of Dominicans, Statue of St. John, the 
Baptist, by Fraiicacella. Cupola painted by Gherardini. 
In the sacristy a statue of our Saviour, by Novelli. 
Cloisters painted in fresco by Angehco, Poccetti, Fra 
Bartolomeo, and Carlo Dolci. A chapel with a fresco 
of the Last Supper, by Porcetti. The Apostles all 
Florentine portraits. 

The church of the Anniinciati. Vestibule painted in 
fresco, with the life and adventures of St. PhilippO 
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Benizzi, by jVndrea del Sarto, whose bust is also there. 
The church highly ornamented ; a miraculous virj^n, 
who, whilst the painter slept, finished her own portrait ; 
ceiling and cupola painted by Volterrano. The altar of 
the miraculous virgin filled with sUver candelabra, 
lamps, &c. ', and a silver altar. (N.B, — ^The vir^ is 
a very bad painter, and has made herself veiy ugly.) In 
a corridor to the left of the church, the celebrated fresco, 
by Andrea del Sarto, called Le Madonna del Sacco, 
Chapel filled by pictures, few good. The name, "del 
Sacco," derived from its being bebeved that, during a 
famine, the painter did it fur a sack of corn, Andrea 
del Sarto lies buried in the vestibule. Fresco by 
Poccetti, &c. 

La Santa Croce, built 1296 : a magnificent church. 
The front not finished ; full of tombs — Alfieri, Michael 
Angelo, Machravelli. The tomb of Alfieri, by Canova; 
Italy mourning over his sarcophagus ; the Aretino the 
historian. In Castellani Chapel, Last Supper, by Vasari. 
Niccolini Chapel, beautifully ornamented with marble, 
statues of Mosea and Aaron, by Francacella; cupola and 
the Sibyls, with angels, by Vasari, are beautiful; monu- 
ment and bust of Galileo. Upon the whole, this is the 
finest church in Florence ; the outside not finished ; 
crucifix painted by Giotto. 

St. Lawrence, built by Brunalesco in 1425; the high 
altar, designed by Grand Duke Leopold, to be placed in 
the chapel of the Medicis family ; above, a crucifix, by 
John of Bologna. Tomb of Cosmo, "pater patriae." 
In the new sacristy, tombs of Giuliano de Medici, 
Lorenzo de Medici. The whole the works of Michael 
Angelo. In the old sacristy, tombs of Pietro and Gio- 
vanni, sons of Cosmo, "pater patrife." Capella del 
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Medici, not finished ; beautiful marble sarcophagi ; statuea 
by Giovanni di Bologna and Pietro Tacco. 

St. Maria Novella. Curious frescoes representing 
heaven and hell, by Andrea and Eernando Oviagno ; 
Madonna, by Cimabue. Casa del Poveri, begun by 
Napoleon, continued by the Grand Duke, maintaining 
in work 3,000 persons. The number of similar estab- 
lishments has entirely cleared Florence of beggars. 
Bronze wild-boar, by Pietro Turco : granite column, . 
near Ponta Santa Trinita, found in Antoninus' Batha 
in Rome, erected by Cosmo 1st, with a figure of 
Justice on the top. Bronze equestrian statue of Fer- 
dinand, in the Piazza del Aununciata. 

Equestrian statue of Cosmo 1st, by Giovanni di 
Bologna, in bronze, in Piazza del Granduca, is magni- 
ficent ; a fine fountain, the bronze figures belonging to 
which are also by Giovanni di Bologna. 

Museum of Natural History splendid. In the court- 
yard an immense annillary sphere, according to the 
Ptolomean system, and a terrestrial globe to con'espond, 
the work of Ignatio Dante. Two rooms containing 
large animals, badly preserved ; rooms damp and dark. 
On first floor, models and machines, in all sciences, 
mechanics, &c,; observatory; GaUileo'a telescope ; elec- 
tricity. On second piano, the wonderful collection 
of anatomical preparations, in wax, arranged by Fon- 
tana ; each room containing a distinct series of prepara- 
tions, with drawings and explanations attached to each, 
in a set of fifteen rooms, one of wliich also contains a 
collection of models, in wax, of comparative anatomy. 
Rooms representing the whole progi-ess of conception, 
parturition, &c., wonderful. The next series is of 
zoology, beginning with birds and fishes, all arranged 
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after LiiinKiis, preserved in glass cases, and the latter in 
spirits ; reptiles, insects, mollusca polipi, vermes, sheila 
— this last the finest collection in Europe — zoophites. 
The next is botany : plants and flowers imitated in wax ; 
the least interesting of the whole. The nest, minerals, . 
in eight rooms ; specimens beautifully exhibited and 
ticketed, but not arranged according to any system. 
The first room contains specimens of gold and silver 
platina, &c. Geology — rocks, fossil shells, organic re- 
mains — splendid ; fossil bones, equally so. But the 
most melancholy, interesting, and dreadful exhibition is 
last. A set of preparations in wax, representing first, a 
mass of bodies in all states of the plague. These 
give the human body in every possible state of 
decay, from the moment of interment to that of com- 
plete dissolution of animal form. The figures are all 
in wax, and in miniature, represented in groups, as in 
large sepulchres, and the resemblance of all the reptiles 
and insects, rats, &c,, which destroy and feed upon 
us, is so natural that, I understand, and without sur- 
prise, few people can see t^hla representation without 
horror, and that many faint or dissolve into tears. It 
is, indeed, a melancholy and a tremendous memento of 
the vanity of human life. The man who made these 
wax pictures ought to be made sexton-major in the most 
imhealthy city in Europe, 

2nd. Still employed in sight-seeing. Took an air- 
ing a little way out of town, and saw the immense villa 
begun by M, DemidofE before his death. So much bad 
taste upon so large a scale I never saw. The high road 
to Bologna passes through his land ; so he claps an im- 
mense villa verandah-looldng house on one side of the 
road, and the stables and the offices opposite to it on 
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tlie other. Close by the road-side is a high iron 
railing, with brick pieces, on the top of which are 
busts. In the unmediate front of the house, a little 
rotunda, with a great heavy dome, and an enormous 
fighting gladiator nnder it, shewing his fist to the 
passers-by. Amongst the vines and olives on the other: 
side of the road he meant to make a race-course ; and 
he did mfdce, in the centre of it, a vast rotunda, with b1 
flying Mercury at the top of it. Under this rotunda is 
a great square case, like the bos which they send 
mortar up in in England. In this M. Demidorff and- 
his company were to be seated, and hoisted up by ropea' 
and pulleys to the top of the building, whereby he com- 
manded the whole race-course, and could see the horses 
run. Odd-looking buildings in all corners. A semicii^ 
cular one, with dens, &c., for wUd beasts. Happily, fer- 
tile sake of taste, this man is dead ; and, although he 
has left sons, it is to be hoped such taste cannot be here- 
ditary, Tlie man was a Russian ; and the possessor of 
the platina mines and all the malachite in Siberia. 

The Grand Gallery — truly a princely establishment. 
I don't attempt to describe what a volume only would 
contain. The Venus c!e Medicis, Dancing Fawn, &e^ 
which I saw in Paris, restored to their places. The 
paintings arranged in regular schools along the gallery, 
and in different apartments, from the earliest commence- 
ment of the art. Copying allowed in the freest manner, , 
and every room filled with painters. The Room of 
Gems, being an octagon apartment, filled with the 
richest jewellery work, and' carvings in all aorta of pr&-' 
cious stones, by Benvenuto Cellini and others. These 
riches were all moved to Palermo when the French were- 
in Italy — and saved I Egyptian Antiquities — a very: 
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small collection. Etruscan ditto — a small one also, but 
rich in bronzes. Amongst them a group of genii sup- 
porting a wounded warrior, the counterpart to one which 
was found at Canino, Some very fine Etruscan bronze 
statues, two of them with Etruscan inscriptions. Amongst 
the modem bronzes the famous Mercury by John of 
Bologna, the counterpart of mine at Stowe. In the 
Lozzia the Villa Medicis lions in white marble, the 
ori^naJ of my lions at Stowe. Perseus holding up Me- 
dusa's head, by John Bologna, in bronze. Rape of the 
Sabines, in marble. On the staircase two fine bronze 
Wolf Dogs, the originals of the dogs which Kubens in- 
troduces into al! his pictures. I sat examining the 
Venus de Medicis for a very long while, and, beautifiil 
as it is, I cannot admire it as much as the Apollo Bel- 
videre. The Wrestlers — I am almost inclined, on ob- 
servation, to think that the uppermost figure had once a 
sword in his hand, which would he an explanation, in my 
mind, to a part of the attitude, which scarcely suits a 
wrestler. Certainly the closed right hand of the I'ic^ 
torious wrestler has either the hilt of a sword enclosed in 
it, or the artist did not clear out the hand, and left it un- 
finished. I never heard the idea started, but it struck me 
forcibly. Room fiill of portraits of painters of all nations, 
painted by themselves. One English — our Reynolds. 
Many works of Michael Angelo. The Mask, which was 
his earHest work, at the age of fifteen, and the unfinished 
bust of Brutus. I passed almost a whole day here. 
The Cascini — immense quantities of pheasants, reserved 
for the Grand Duke's shooting. The fashionable drive 
in the evening. Parties meet in carriages and stop and 
talk. The Comedie Eran^aise — the play "I'Abbd de 
I'Epr^e" not ill acted; but the woman who acted the 
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deaf and dumb tliiiika herself very handsome, because 
she has a great pair of arms, which she prunts white, and 
squints abominably. The opera not bad. A young 
singer, the sister of Madame Grisi, prima donna, mistress 
to Comte B , the Austrian minister — a very hand- 
some girl of eighteen, who promises to sing very well if 
she takes good instruction. The ballet bad. The house 
a very plain but exceedingly handsome one, and, what is 
rare in Italy, exceedingly well lit. The orchestra large 
and good, but too loud. Velluti, the soprano singer, 
much talked of here. 

Got acquainted with Madame Patterson, Jerome 
Buonaparte's rejected wife. She passes her life here. 
Her character is untainted. She is clever and shrewd. 
Has been very pretty, and ia very satirical — something hke 
httle Lady George Nugent when young. I never saw - 
gallantry so openly avowed as it is here. Ladies never 
go to the opera with their husbands in the carriage, but 
always with their avowed lovers— the husbands acting 
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who swarm here and at Eome have a very odd way of 
testifying their passion for women, and trying their dis- 
positions. Twice it has happened to me— once in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, another time here at the opera 
— to be in company with ladies and Russian young men 
of rank. In both cases the ladies have given little shrieks, 
and have jumped up, the Russians having slyly, while 
sitting on low stools at their feet, as if attending to the 
music, taken off the lady's shoe and tickled her foot I 
In one instance the lady, an Englishwoman, seized my 
arm, and desired me to take her away, under pretence of 
illness, explaining to me the cause afterwards. In the 
other, the lady, a Frenchwoman, jumping up, and do- 
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siring me to take her seat, under pretence that the lamps 
were too strong for her eyes. A most Cossack way of 
giving an amatory hint. In both cases the Bussians 
were of known rank and consideration. 

Game of Balla played constantly here, in the same 
manner as by the ancient Bomans, the arras shielded with 
leather and wood, and the ball hurled thus from one to 
the other, and not suffered to touch the ground. The 
people of Florence passionately fond of the game, and 
regular grounds kept for it, as for cricket in England. 

In the grand gallery most extraordinary specimens of 
pietra dura. The manufactory exclusively employed by 
the Grand Duke, and no one else allowed to buy, except 
by especial permission. The chapel of the Medicis 
family attached to the church of St. Lawrence, the most 
magnificent thing of the kind in Europe. It was founded 
by Ferdinand I., whose statue, and that of his son, in 
bronze, by John of Bologna, are elevated above their 
sarcophagi. It was begun for the Medicis family. It 
is stiU unfinished, but is the burying-place of all the 
sovereign Grand Dukes of Tuscany, The present 
Grand Duke is now going on with it, but it will taka 
twelve years still to finish it properly. 

It is a vast octagon, with a cupola, near 300 feet from 
the floor. The immense scaffolding, which in itself is a 
beautiful piece of architecture, is still up, as the cupola 
is not yet begun to be painted ; but it is to be without a 
column. One angle of the octagon is to be the great 
arch which will communicate with the church of St. 
Lawrence. Another arch is to be occupied by the altar, 
that is now making at the royal manufactory, of 
pietra dura, consisting of all species of precious stones, 
lapis lazuli, malachite, mother of pearl, jaspers, onjTtea, 
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&c. The other angles are filled with sarcophagi of por- 
phyry, containing the ashes of the Medici family, all but 
OoBmo Pater Patrias, who lies under a simple, plainj 
marble elah at the foot of the high altar in St. Law- 
rence's Church. All the walls, quite to the architraves 
of the windows, which are high up in the roof, ar^ 
totally incrustrated in the most beautiful and elaborate 
pietra dura, composed of the most elaborate materials. 
Beneath this splendid mausoleum is a crypt, where, in 
fact, the bodies repose, ea«h in a plain white marble 
tomb. The high altar of St, Lawrence, a mnss of pietra 
dura, intended for the Medicis chapel, but not consi- 
dered rich enough for it. Two of the bridges over the 
Amo handsome and plain ; the third an old one, with 
houses built on each side of it and upon it, 

If you stop your carriage to speak to a lady on the 
Oassino drive, a tribe of nosegay-sellers immediately smv 
round you, and the bon ton is to purchase a nosegay and 
present it to the lady you are talking to. You are 
guilty of ill-breeding if you neglect this. A good 
sprinkling of Buonapartes on the Cassino to-day. Louis 
Buonaparte; Hortense, his wife, who has come from 
Rome on a visit to her son — never speaks to or takes 
any notice of her husband ; La Reine Julie, as she is 
called, ex-Queen of Spain, Joseph's wife ; the sons of 
Louis ; Madame Patterson, ex-wife of Jerome ; and 
Madame Lsetizia Wyse,-Lucien Buonaparte's daughter. 

fith. Continued to employ myself in seeing sights. 
Church of St. PhUip di Neri ; Pozzi the sculptor's 
atelier; Pisani, the alabaster worker; lions from the 
Villa Medicis, under the vestibule of II Palazzo Vecchio, 
the originals of mine at Stowe. Dine twice with Lord 
Burghersh, who insists on my staying to hear the first 
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appearance of an opera of his. Tiiia disconcerts my 
plans, but I know not how to refuse him on a subject in 
which he takes great interest. 

I ascend the liill of Fiesole, and went up the steepest 
and most rugged road ever carriage aacended. None 
had ever appeared there before, I put four horses to 
my carriage, of which my coachman was very proud ; 
but, mifortunately, he went on too fax without inquiry 
along a narrow road, and, being obliged to turn, over- 
turned me. My carriage was a caleche. Fortunately, 
it being very hot, a lady who was with me had only 
a quarter of an hour before desired to have the head of 
the vehicle put up. This saved us from, perhaps, 
being killed. As it was, nobody was in the least hurt, 
and the carriage not broken. I fell undermost, and 
saved the lady. We got the vehicle up again, and 
continued our drive up the mountjdn, and arrived 
safe. 

Fiesole most interesting to all Enghsh feelings — 
equally so to antiquarian feelings. Etruscan city — 
walls partly remain; lioman amphitheatre, on Etruscan 
fomidations ; Temple of Bacchus ; cathedral not worth 
seeing. Prospect magnificent of the whole vale of the 
Arno, and innumerable towns, villages, palaces, and 
farm-houses. Most rich in vegetation, and beautiful in 
scenery. On the other side the tumultuous waves of 
the Apennines, in the roots of which Fiesole stands. 
Descend the mountain in perfect safety. 

Palazzo Pitti. I had heard much of the splendour of 
this palace, and the magnificence of its collection, but 
both far exceeded my expectations. It certainly is the 
finest collection in Europe, and the best preserved. The 
Grand Dxtke seems to be a very liberal and a very judi- 
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cioiis araattiir and protector of the arts. In the ap- i 
proach are two statues of Dacian slaves in porphyry — 
verj- fine. The statues in the rooms above are not good. 
Two boudoirs and bathing rooms deOcious, with white 
marble statues, pavement, baths, &c., and blue and at- J 
ver furniture. These were fitted up by Napoleon tot I 
Marie Louise. Most splendid pietra dura tables — twi» 
in porphyry, with shells and jewels represented as lying 
dispersed on the tables— a perfect delusion. The origi- 
nal Rubens of the " Consequences of War," of which I 
have the copy ; the " Musical Family," by Giorgione, of 
which I have the repetition at Avington. The curious 
thing is, that they will call it here Luther and Calvin, as 
they did mine in England, although not the slightest re- 
semblance of either. Pictures fully described. Grand 
Duke unexpectedly arrived, so I could not see the lower 
apartments, or those in which is Canova's Venus. Must 
go again. Sjjent the whole day there. Raphaels splen- 
did. 

A gentleman — a mad philosopher — has undertaken to 
point out the means of piissing through fire unhurt. He 
puts on an amianthus shirt, boots, and gloves, and car- 
ries a shield covered with the same upon his arm to 
ward off the flames ; his head enclosed in an amian- 
thus hood, the eyes with thick glasses, and they and the 
mouth protected by a nia.sk of wire, like Davy's safety 
lamp. With this apparatus he says that he can breathe, 
and could save articles out of the fire, or the lives of 
children, &c. It may be so ; and he exhibited before 
the Grand Duke, who gave him a snufE-box encircled 
with diamonds. He exhibited in Lord Burghersh's gar- 
den. Two great heaps of faggots were laid, about 
thirty feet in length, leaving a very narrow path be- 
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tween them. The flames were fierce and high ahove 
the head, and he walked hackwards and forwards, armed 
with his amianthus armour, in perfect safety. But the 
pliilosopher was excessively discomposed when he saw 
Lord Burghersh, in hia common dreaa and boots, and 
without any amianthus, stalk thi-ough the flames as he 
had done, and without being hurt. This proves that, 
provided the flames are not inhaled by the breath, and 
tlie body is kept in motion, with a close dresa on, and 
that not easily combustible — like cloth, for instance — 
much heat can be borne without mischief. 

Opera and cascine in the evenings. Mrs. Harvey 
Aston here promoted to be a Russian Baronne. Much 
recherchee here, and leading a very gay life. I have 
avoided renewing old acquaintance, notwithstanding her 
wish that I should do so. We only bow. 

liJth. Corsini Palace. The collection of pictures very 
fine — of the Carlo Dolci's especially. Carlo Dolci was 
protected by the Corsini family. Hia finest picture, 
" Poetry," is here — supposed to be the finest in the world. 
It certainly is exquisite. It is said to be the portrait of 
his daughter. This, and others of hia best works here, 
are under glass. This is unfavourable to them. In 
the first place, the light is thrown false upon the picture, 
and prevents it from being seen ; in the nest, the rays 
of the sun, concentrated under the glass, must damage 
the painting. Carlo Dolci's last painted picture also is 
here, unfinished as he left it 

Lord Burghersh's opera rehearsed on Thursday ; 
acted to-night — Saturday, His enthusiasm and antics 
during performance dehghtful. Every bar and line 
repeated over and over again. Dead dull, but he very 
civil. Don't like Florence. The society is confined, 
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but gossipy to a degree. Everybody's ■ 
known, and publicly talked about. A lady is ill-looked 
upon if she has no lover, and women go with their loverB 
publicly and avowedly. Lord B. in great request. The 
English women don't improve by their communication 
with foreigners, and are supposed to have as many lovers 
as the Florentines. Grand Duke extremely decorous and 
proper in his example, and so is the Grand Duchess. 
Both young, but she by no means handsome. 

Great diplomatic dinner at Lord Burghersh's. Fo- 
rei^ Ministers very civil to me. But I decline goinf^ 
oat, as my health is so good that I don't wish to dine 
out, or run the risk of hot rooms, &c. 

14th. Last night Lord Burghersh's opera was per- 
formed at his house, and really very well. The per- 
formers were aU amateurs, the orchestra professional. 
The theatre is fitted up in a very large room, and ia 
really very pretty. Some of the music was exceedingly 
good, and did him credit. The symphony was too loud 
and noisy. It was meant to represent a battle, and, to 
be siu:e, no battle ever made greater clatter. The plot 
was laid in the days of the Ileptarchy ; but Lord B. in- 
troduced into his orchestra the Enghsh Grenadiers' 
March, and representations of cannon and musketry in 
great quantities. At the end of the opera the curtain 
again drew up, and discovered all the performers, who 
immediately began scattering and throwing about litho- 
graphic engra\-ings of Lord B., surrounded by musical 
trophies. He has composed three operas. Tliis last act 
was unknown to Lord B. One prima donna was a 
Comtesse Vidona, who has a very fine voice ; the other 
a Miss Williams, an English girl, who sings very well, 
and has veiy graceful action. 
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This morning I left Florence for Bologna. The road 
bcE^ns by winding up the hills which overlook Florence, 
leaving Fiesole on the right hand. The views magnifi- 
cent of the valley of the Amo, &c., and of the sides of 
the Apennines, covered with villas and wood, vines and 
olives. When we reach the summit the road loses a 
good deal of its interest, aud descends into a, narrow 
gorge of the mountains, wita a small stream running 
along it, imtii we pass Fonte Buono; after which the road 
turns through another narrow gorge to the left, and 
opens upon a very fine and extensive amphitheatre of 
the Apennines, on a hill in the niidst of which stands a 
fine convent, surrounded by the most magnificent cypress 
trees that I ever saw in my life, the trunks as large as 
many oaks. Besides these trees, a long avenue of the 
same reaches for about tlu^e quarters of a mile to the 
convent, beyond which stands the pleasing village of La 
Marquera, where I stopped and dined. 

Before reaching the convent we passed over the 
river Sieve, which here is a large stream, and rises 
amongst the Apennines behind Florence. After dinner 
we mounted one continual rise amongst the Apennines 
for nearly ten miles. In some parts the scenes were 
romantic — in all, rugged and rocky. At length we ar- 
rived under the highest peak and ridge of the whole 
chain. The road then turned to the right, and, passing 
under it, we descended to the little village of Pietra 
Mala, where I slept. The views hack of the Apennines 
along which we had passed, were fine. As we approached 
Pietra Mala I saw a small fire on the side of the hill, 
that had all the appearance of a shepherd's fire, but 
which, in fact, was what they choose to call the volcano 
of Pietra Mala. 
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15th. Tlie volcano of Pietra Mala is about two miles 
from the village — ^althoufjh they will tell you it is only 
one— and unapproachable except on foot, although they, 
will tell you you can ride there, iii order to tempt you 
to hire a horse and guide. It is a natural fire, which 
has for ever burnt on this hill. The hill itself is com- 
posed of the same secondary limestone that composes the 
whole of the southern face of this ridge of the Apennines. 
The fire seems to come, not out of any particular chasm 
or cleft, but through the calcined stones that cover the 
ground. It bums clear and bright like a blacksmith's 
forge ; giving no smell of any sort, throwing up nothing, 
and forming no deposit. The ground all round it is in 
cultivation or rocky pasture. Barley was at this time 
growing within a few yards of it. You may beat out 
the flame with a bough, and for a second or two the flame 
ceases, and then rises an;ain. The ground appears to 
have sunk in a very small degree round it. 

A few years ago a person who visited the place got 
labourers, and dug within a few yards of where the Same 
now rises. After he had removed the ground a very 
few feet, the fire ceased where it had been burning, and 
blazed up where he was digging, and has remained blaz- 
ing in that spot ever since. The stones which cover the 
fire, and which lie all around it, are nothing but the. 
limestone of the chain, interspersed here and there with 
small veins of carbonate of lime. The flame makes a 
hissing noise as it rises, like the flame of a blacksmith's 
forge very slightly excited hy the bellows ; and I am in- , 
clined to think, from the sound, that tliere is a hollow 
not very far imder the surface. 

Another fire of the same sort rises in the hills a short 
distance from this. It varies in strength, and is ob- . 
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served generally to burn ireer In wet weather. This fire 
is certainly not volcanic, and probably is not deep-seated. 
It is not bituminons ; if it were, a bituminouB residuum 
would appear on the surface from exudation. It is not 
tlie combustion of pyrites ; if it were, a Hulphureous 
deposit would be made by aubliniation. It probably ia a 
bed of coal, which, by the explosion of a fire-damp occa- 
sioned by the opening of some fissure connected with 
the atmospheric air, has caught fire, and has burnt on 
ever since its first ignition. There is no marsh or 
marshy ground within many miles of it. It, therefore, 
cannot proceed from marsh miasmata. 

Leaving Pietra Mala, we continued ascending. The 
road is bordered by high poles, painted block, set at small 
distances, in order to mark it out when the mounts is 
deep in snow. At last we gained the top of the ridge, 
and the view of the Apennines behind, rising in very 
fine masses, and sinking below me into a state like the 
ebullition of a mighty mass of boihng water, with the 
whole panorama of Italy, from the Adriatic to — I know 
not where, for the eye to the westward had no point to stop 
at — waa magnificent. We then began to descend, but 
still in that descent kept ascending steep hills and then 
sinking into vallies, untU we reached the little town of Poz- 
ziori, where I stopped and dined. The northern face of 
the Apennines is different from the southern. It is 
composed entirely of calcareous marly lime, overlaying 
beds of argillaceous pebbles, sand-stone, and at length 
sinking into blue clay. On the summit the highest 
ridge of the Apennines, in a little sequestered valley, is 
a small vUlage, neaj which ia the brook that separates 
the Papal from the Tuscan States, and the war of custom- 
houses never ceases, , i 
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The Grand Duke is building one on his side, large 
enough for Leghorn. I hope hia commerce increases in 
proportion to his custom-house, as I have a liking to his 
Government, which, for an arbitrary one, is a good one, 
and his people seem happy. Ouce again I found myself 
in the States of my old acquaintance the Pope, and 
shovel hats and friars swanned upon the road. 

The approach to Bologna has notliing in it grand. 
The views of the river, along which the road runs, are 
picturesque and pretty ; and at length, after crossing a 
bridge where a man in a huge cocked hat and a unifonn 
levied a tax for the Pope and then begged for himself, I 
entered Bologna — a gloomy but clean-looking town, 
built very generally upon arcades. The leaning tower 
— an unmeaning square brick tower — has nothing to re- 
commend it, like that of Pisa, to make up for its 
deformity. 

17tb. Count Nugent arrived, and we had a most 
interesting and coniidential conversation. From the 
Emperor and Mettemich the communication was direct 
of a decided wish that I might be in the Administration, 
as my public conduct had been such as shewed, them that, 
in power, I should act ujwn principles at all times so 
necessary to be maintained, and at no time more ne- 
cessary than the present. From Henry Weilesley the 
communication was not so direct, but the same opinion 
was expressed. From all parties I received pressing in- 
vit-ations to Vienna, and by Henry Weilesley a desire ex- 
pressed that I might not go to any other leading court, 
except that of Vienna, before my return to England. 

My answers to both have been a general exposition of 
my political opinions at the present moment. That they 
we favourable to Austrian politics I avow, because I see, 
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^tli great jealousy, the approaches which Russia is 
malting to extended power, and to overwhelm AuBtria, 
as well as the smaller powers of Italy. Piedmont is 
more inclined, I fear, to liussia than to Austria. Tus- 
cany to Austria. Naples to be carefully watched. 
Greece most unsatisfactorily situated, inasmuch as her in- 
dependence is proclaimed, and to be maintamed ; and yet 
no means given her of maintaining her independencp. 
Consequently she must fall into the hands that will pay 
highest. Young Napoleon. Great promise entertained. 
More English in his ideas than can be imagined. A 
great favourite. 

To Henry WeUesley I desired Nugent to express a 
general wish to be able to support his brother, but that I 
felt hurt at his want of communication and his general 
shyness; that I was perfectly ready to enter into dis- 
cussions, hut on terms of efficient co-operation. I 
decline Vienna, as being known to form no part of my 
plan, and as being out of my way ; consequently it would 
occasion jealousy and suspicion, and mar the principal 
object. 

Nugent is to go to England much about the time that 
I shall be there, and much wQl probably be done then. 
I earnestly press upon Austria the fortifying her frontier 
towards liussia. I think they still have a year good. 
The Archduke Maximilian has suggested a system of 
fortifying the hne, cheap, easily, and rapidly effected ; 
but Archduke John, the brother who is at the head of 
the Austrian Engineer Department, opposed ; and whilst 
they are disputing, the hne remains unoccupied and quite 
open — and all this whilst Poland is organizing itself 
round the liussian Emperor, and Berlin exclusively 
listens to Kussian politics. This is sad bluidness— 
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especially as in fact the line is very defensible, and at -a 
small expense. 

Nugent's time is limited, on account of his military 
reviews, both in Ferrara and Padua. The Grand Duke 
of Modena has desired him to bring me over to Modena, 
to which place I shall proceed to-morrow, and return 
here to view the gallery, dec, when 1 shall be better, 
and the fSte of the Corpus Domini over. 

This evening I went with Nugent and Lord and Lady 
Arundel to see the Campo Santo belonging to Bologna. 
It ia about three miles from the town. It was once an 
Olivietan convent, which was suppressed, and is now 
made the burying-place of the whole city. In the court 
and garden of the convent the common people are in- 
terred. In the cloisters and arcades are buried those 
whose relations pay for it, and monuments may be 
erected ad liiiiium. The bodies are in leaden coffins, 
under the flagstones of the corridors. As one cloister 
gets filled, another is built on the same plan, and side 
chapels. One, in the shape of a rotunda, is destined for 
the great men of Bologna. Here the G-overnment has 
caused to be conveyed all the tombs belonging to the 
churches and convents suppressed by the French, or 
during the revolutionary war. There are many thousand 
tombs put up already, and more are added every day. 
It is the favourite walk of meditation of the Bolognese. 
Amongst the tombs is one to Banti, the singer, who was 
so famous in London. Many of the tombs are in vile 
bad taste. 

The feast of the Corpus Domini, and the streets full 
of processions imd ecclesiastics, and the city all of a 
headache with tinkling and chiming bells, beginning at 
- daybreak. I had the gout, but escaped for Modena, a 



quiet, clean, cool town, where I can but have the gout, 
without my head being cracked with the noise of bells. 
At Bologna tbe streets are so naiTOW, that one great 
canvas awning, stretched by cords, reaches from side to 
side, and is carried along the whole length of tbe 
streets. These gigantic umbrellas of course keep off 
the rays of the snn, but also the free course of the 
air. 

The road quite flat, the country a perfect garden. I 
never saw such cultivation. By the Modenese the great- 
est attention is paid to agriculture, and especially to 
irrigation. I never saw such water-meadows anywheie, 
and the hedges throughout the whole district ai'e clipped 
like garden hedges in England. The ^w of the 
Apennines, skirting to the left of the plain of the Po, 
very fine. Over the river, where is the Modenese 
custom-house, is a fine bridge, but deformed by four 
square towers, like houses, forming the four piers of 
the bridge. The country so flat that Modena is not 
visible except by its high spire, or rather tower, until 
you come close to it. It is surrounded by a wall and a 
rampart planted with trees, and forming a beautiful 
drive and promenade. The town is very neat, clean, 
and pretty, built upon arcades. At the inn was a car- 
riage of the Grand Duke's, to convey me to dinner at 
the palace. I sent Nugent with my excuses, as I really 
was too unwell, but engaged for to-morrow, provided I 
was left alone this evening. This produced an Austrian 
generdl, full of complimentSj &c., from the Grand 
Duke, and hoping that I would dine to-morrow, &c., 
full of joy for my arrival, regret for my gout, &c., 
&c. So I went early to bed to put myself into bodily 
preparation for to-morrow's battle. 
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19th. Professor Ami ci called upon me — renowned for 
his improvements on the microscope. The discoveries 
of electrical vegetation in the sap of plants, especially 
vines, very wonderful. 

At three o'clock the CJrand Doke sent his carriage 
for me, and a tremendously formal, fullnJressed, but ex- 
ceedingly civil, dinner, ensued. The Grand Duke thin 
and thoroughly Austrian, but clever. The daughter rf 
the dowager-queen of Sardinia, whoni I saw at Genoa, 
thin and not well-looking, but very affable. Nothing 
could be more civil than was the reception on the part 
of both. With him much conversation in the style of 
that with Nugent. He is scientific, and fond of scien- 
tific amusements. The Grand Duke's father was at 
Stowe in 1786. I perfectly remember his %-isit. After 
dinner we sat awhile chatting in tlie drawing-room, 
where we all separated. 

I changed my dress, and in my own carriage took a 
drive round the ramparts, and on my return saw two 
ladies and children walking in the streets, who bowed to 
me. I then saw that it was the Archduchess and one 
of her ladies, walking like any other citizens. Two 
footmen and two gentlemen followed at some distance, 
but so far oft' as not at first to appear to belong to her. 
The Grand Duke told me that the whole plain of the 
Po is rapidly rising, in consequence of the alluvial de- 
posits brought down from the mountains by the rivers, 
and that at forty feet below the surface they find at 
Modena ruins of Eonian buildings. The mischief 
arising from this is the increasing difficulty of getting 
at the spi-ing water. The superficial water which they 
use for agriculture is not good to drink. The substra- 
tum, being a strong loam, holds this superficial water 
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like a basin. When they sink wells they have to hank 
and dam this water out, and sink to the springs which 
lie beneath the original level of the soil. 

20th. Went this morning to see the palace. A fine 
brick front, forming a quadrangle within. The rooms 
are good, but nothing fine in them, except a veiy 
splendid ball-rofim, witli a well-painted ceiling. When 
the French entered the city, although the then Arch- 
duke paid a considerable sum to save his statues from 
plunder, they plundered everything ; the best pictures 
were taken to Paris, and the furniture of the palace 
either carried off or tptally destroyed. The present 
Grand Duke has had to repair and renew throughout, 
and it is wonderful how much he has done. The pic- 
tures are brought back, and he has added many more, 
and more are still in store, which are not yet hung up, 
the rooms beinjr preparing for them. There are some 
fine Salvator Kosa landscapes and Gruidos. A very 
fine Correggio or two. I forgot to say that the ball- 
room is painted by Francesconi. A very curious Cru- 
cifixion by Andrea del Mantegna. The ceiling of one 
room painted by Tintoret. A room full of Caravaggios. 
A beautiful Holy Family, Andrea del Sarto. Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter, Guercino. A small but very pretty 
private theatre in the palace. A collection of models 
and of botany belonging to the Grand Duke, but which 
he has with his library given to his States. A foolish 
column at one extremity of the ramparts, much too low 
for its base, with a gOt eagle on the summit. Magni- 
ficent stables, and a breed of horses of which the Grand 
Duke is very fond and proud. An observatory in hia 
palace, and he fond of observing. 

I spent the morning with Professor Amici, who showed 
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me the wonderfnl progress which he has made in im- 
ppoying microscopes, and making large Newtonian re- 
flectors. I examined the discoveries which he had made, 
through the astonishing powers and clearness of his 
microscopes, in the existence and circulation of a fluid 
through plants, continually revolving within the tube of 
the plant. The fluid is propelled evidently by a chain of 
globules, which keep continually, like the leathers of a 
chain-pnmp, revolving from one end of the tabe to the 
other, and then returning. At the extremity of each 
joint the tube is closed by an apparent knot. Through 
this knot the juice appears to me to be linpissated, whilst 
the grosser parts continue their round; and at these 
knots the preparation of vegetation appear to commence. 
In the case of the vine they are most apparent to the 
eye, the progress of vegetation increasing from hour to 
hour. 

Amid is now engaged in a series of experiments on 
this very interesting subject. His impression is, that this 
chain of globules forms a voltaic pile, which thus keeps 
up the perpetual motion by the voltaic laws of attraction 
and repulsion. By his twelve-inch aperture reflecting 
telescopes, he observes Jupiter's satollitos in mid-day. 
He is the first who has done so. He has very much 
increased, and is hourly increasing, the catalogue of 
double and treble stars. 

In the evening the Archduke ordered me to come to 
his box at the opera. The house is a large one, calcu- 
lated to hold about 600 people. It forms seven aides of 
an octagon, the stage forming the eighth side, which is 
flattened and widened. It is the only one of the shape 
that I ever saw, and is a good house for hearing, but not 
for seeing. The opera and ballet indifferent; but the 
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orchestra good, and not too noisy. The Grand Duke 
again took leave of me with many protestations of civility, 
and Monsieur le Comte de Bombelles, the Austrian 
minister there and at Florence, who was present, ako 
overwhelmed me with civilities. 
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June 2Ist. Returned to Bologna. I forgot to say that 
at the village of Castel Franco, which is the boundary 
between the Modenese and the Papal territories, stand 
the ruins of Fort Urban, built by Pope Urban VIII. — 
nobody knows why, as it stands in the midst of a plain, 
is only large enough to hold 4,000 men, and anybody 
may mask it, or pass by it to tlie right or left out of 
reach of its guns. The French blew up the salient 
angles of all its bastions ; but the barracks are restored, 
and a Popish battalion performs hot duty there. It was 
a model of a little fortress, having outworks, counter- 
guards, and a regular court way — a beautiful present for 
Uncle Toby, The wet ditches still remain, and growing 
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in them were the greatest tjnantity of the most beautiful 
water lilies I ever saw. 

23rd. Went out at three o'clock, p.m., and proceeded 
to La Madonna della Guardia, or de St. Luco, a miraca- 
lous portrait of the Virgin, sjud to be painted by St. 
Luke. The poor painter, Luke, who Uved in the 
fifteenth century, and who really is the painter in 
question, is not answerable for one half the black pictures 
of the Virgin attributed to him — perhaps for none ; most 
certainly St. Luke, the Evangelist, is not. However, 
the Bolognese are most irate at the idea that this picture 
is not the work of the Evangelical brush. It has worked 
miracles for many centuries, and that alone ia a proof of 
its origin. It is now in a magnificent church, built on 
the summit of the Apennines, overlooking Bologna, re- 
paired by Pope Benedict XIV., and the altar newly 
adorned and beautified by Pius VII. The church is a 
very handsome one, with a dome like the Superga at 
Turin. The altar and sanctuary, together with the 
shrine of the miraculous picture behind it, are incrus- 
trated with marbles and precious stones, and the Irame 
and dress of the Madonna resplendent with jewels of 
immense size and beauty. I doubted their originality, 
and suggested to the sacristan that the French never 
would have left such treasures behind them. He. assured 
me that they respected tliis holy picture, and would not 
touch it. I said it was odd they should do so, and not 
respect the holier image of Loretto. The sacristan 
shrugged his shoulders. I said I supposed the hill wa» 
too steep for the French to climb. This the sacristan 
thought was the reason. 

The hill is very high, and the road formidably steep. 
From it is the most splendid view, for extent, that I 



ever saw. Behind is a fine mountain \-iew of the 
Apennines, tumbled together very picturesquely, and' 
extending to a. considerable distance. At the foot of 
La Guardia, the hill on which stands the church, is a 
bouse built, I believe, or purchased, by Lord Lucan — 
*un millionaire Anglais," as my guide assured me. The 
eye then turning round, commands the whole Pianura 
of Lomhardy. Bologna and every field lies beneath the 
eye, like the map of an estate in England. On the left 
band the horizon is skirted by the Tower of Modena ; ■ 
further on, in the haze of distance, Parma ; then Miran- 
dola, and comes round till stopped by the mountains 
above Verona ; then comes Ferrara, and the whole plain 
round again to Bologna. The Alps skirt the horizon, 
but at this time of the year very dimly, as the heat, of ' 
course, makes the air hazy. This church belonged to a 
convent of Dominicans. Luckily for society, the con- 
vent was suppressed, and it is now served by secular 
priests. 

But the most extraordinary part of all this building is 
the Portico di St. Luco, as it is called, being a series of 
arcades above three miles and a half in length, consist- 
ing of above (500 arches, and extending from the city to 
the church on the summit of the hill. These arches, 
forming a covered wall to the Holy Image, was begun 
in 1R72. They were built by individuals, trades, socie- 
ties, and communities of all sorts, whose names are in- 
scribed upon them. The servants of Bologna, the - 
actors, the army, the different trades, all appear to 
have built their arches, out of devotion. Where the 
corridor crosses the high road it forms an immense tri- 
umphal arch, and breaks here into two lines. One 
nips into the city, the other continues on towards the ■' 
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Campo Santo, but wants still a quarter of a mile of 
reaching that spot. It is in all respects a, wonderful 
work, and a strong illustration of the effects of rehgious 
enthusiasm. 

24th. I went to-day to visit the University. It is, 
although shorn of its former splendour, still a fine es- 
tabhshment. In a large suite of rooms are complete sets 
of instruments for illustrating each separate science. 
They are in glass cases ; and in the middle of each room 
is a large table, and seats for each separate class. One 
lecture-room is fitted up like a theatre for general 
lectures. All seemed to be in use, and not put up for 
show. The instruments appear all to be the best of 
their kind, and kept in very good order. The voltaic 
battery is extremely powerful ; the pneumatic machine 
the largest extant. The observatory I could not see, the 
astronomical professor being absent. Adjoining these 
apartments is a suite of rooms containing the museum. 
The mineralogy is very good, and extremely well ar- 
ranged. So are the rocks. The geology of the Val 
d'Amo very fine, and generally good. Zoology not 
good ; animals few, but exceedingly well preserved, 
Shells tolerable. 

Some inscriptions and Roman antiquities found here ; 
not worth much. A general collection of Roman and 
Etruscan antiquities, and a few Egyptian. Amongst 
the Etruscan antiquities is the famous Patera Cospiana, 
of bronze, found in Tuscany, which proves how astonish- 
ingly near the Etruscans got to copper-plate engraving 
without attaining it. Upon the fiat part of the interior 
of this Patera is engraved the birth of Minerva, springing 
completely armed from out the head of Jupiter — Juno, 
Venus, and Vulcan attending the accouchement. The 
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Sgnres are extremely w«ll done, and 3 copper-plate 
impreflHOD has been ruUed off from it. 

They told me of a Signor XobOi, of R^^o, wbo has 
published a work on galvanLsm and electricilT, harm^ dis- 
covered the means of fiidng the prUmatic colours prodooed 
by the solar rays — on metaU by means of electricity. He 
professes to keep the means by nrhich he does thi;$, secn^. 
I do not beLeve it. Were it true, it wonld be a great 
step to prove the electric fluid being the great pniu.-iple 
of light in the universe, as well as, perhaps, of the cry- 
stallization of minerals. 

From thence, after looking at the library, I passed to 
the Academia della Belle Arti, where Pius VII. has cf4- 
lected together all the pictures which the French plun- 
dered from the different churches, Ac, in Bologna, and 
has made a gallery of them. It forms now a rerv good 
but small coUectiou. A good Raphael — the famous St. 
Cecilia — some fine GaJdos, and two or three splendid 
Domenichinos — vide catalogue. 

In the evening on the public drive. A carriage, mak- 
ing a flourish, ran against a little post, overturned, and 
showed a whole coachful of Bolognese legs. No one 
hurt. Fountain of Neptune in piazza grand — John of 
Bologna's masterpiece. 

25th. Hearing much of the romantic scenery of the 
Apetmines, I determined upon taking an excursion to 
the baths of Porretta, about thirty mites from Bologna. 
I suppose it is the place where the Porretta family, in 
" Sir Charles Grandison," came to get rid of cutaneous dis- 
orders. The baths are sulphureous and warm. Soon 
after (juitting Bologna we wound along the mountain, 
Delia Cruardia, passed over the River Reno on a bridge, 
calculated for the stream, which sometimes (not now} 
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passes under it. The whole journey lay along the val- 
ley of the river, which we crossed again at a hridge, and 
again over a ford, before we came to a single honse, 
La Chiusa, where I fed the horses. The valley is, in 
parts, very heautiful, and nothing can exceed the rich- 
ness of the scenery. The road, although, of course, re- 
gularly ascending, does not become steep or mountainous, 
neither does the valley assume a mountain character 
until you pass Chiusa, where it becomes exceedingly 
steep, and the views of the valley of the river, and moun- 
tains beyond, very sublime. 

At length, after winding by zigzag traverses up a very 
high mountaui, over the river, the road runs along a 
ridge of the Apennines, with a magniiicent valley, each 
watered by one of the streams which constitute the 
source of the Reno, There is a great extent of wood in 
the mountains ; bat where the means of transporting it 
are to be found, the want of fuel makes a great havoc 
amongst the trees, which are shockingly lopped. But 
this does not affect the general scenery, and where the 
hand of man does not reach, or his foot find it too labo- 
rioas to tread, the forests of oak and chestnut retain 
their beauty, which, uniting with the extreme richness 
of the lowlands, the fertility of the soil, and the proud 
features of the mountains, form lovely landscapes. 



Af^er p 



sing 



this r 



e the road descends rapidly into 



the bed of the river, along which it runs into the village 
of Porretta, the Ultima Thule of this part of the world; 
beyond this no road penetrates into the Apennines, 
except those the mules loaded by the smugglers 
into Tuscany form, which are closely watched by his 
Holiness's doguanieres, whose pay, I suspect, vastly over- 
balances the duties they collect. Here a few sulphu- 
TOL. in, Q 
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reous patients bathe themselvea in the morning sun, 
and house themselves in the noon of day, and smoke 
cigars in the evening. There is not even a mule to be 
found to ramble in the mountain upon. I don't suppose 
the waters of Porretta are very necessary for the health. 
If they were, and a man were sent here really sick, he 
would die of the hip. 

There is no inn ; so I took a lodging for the nigbt. 
But the worst of all was, that there was nothing to 



The people who live here buy what they want at the 
morning's market of the country people, consunie it all 
by the evening ; so, after dinner-hour is past, there is 
not a crumb of bread in Porretta. However, I sent 
requisitions into the country for some veal (the meat in 
season), and some potatoes ; and, with the aid of my own 
canteen, and a net I had put into the river, whereby I 
got some delicious trout, I did very well. But this 
Robin Hood life need not last longer than to-morrow, 
especially as I am such aji object of cuiiosity here, with 
my four horses, that the gentleman who entered Stras- 
burg with the long nose, in " Tristram Shandy," never 
excited more attention than I have done ; and the whole 
sulphureous population follow me about, I suppose, be- 
cause I am the only being in the place that has not the 
scurvy. The pohce, too, are very particular, for they 
cannot believe that I came here out of a rambling dis- 
position only; indeed, I can hardly believe it myself, 
and am much inclined to think I must be here for the 
purpose of combining, with some colleagues amidst the 
mountains, to get up a conspiracy against the Poi)e, histoe, 
and dignity. So I quit to-morrow to return to Bologna, 
for many reasons ; but one, perhaps, vrill be deemed soffi- 
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cient — viz., there is no other road besides that I have 
come. 

26th. I returned by the way I trame to La Chiuf 
where I slept ; and, as is often the case, found, in an u 
promising single inn amongst the mountains, a much 
better bed, and more comfort, than in better-looking inna 
and cities. The only thing remarkable ui my bedroom 
was a crucifix of wood, as larpe as life, all blood, &c., 
stuck up opposite to the bed on the wall, which may 
have been a holy, but was not a pleasant, object. 

27th. Returned to Bologna. I breakfasted in an ar- 
bour, by the river side, at my ale-house. Heat very 
great; thermometer Sti" in the shade. I had heard it 
said that my friend, the Grand Duke of Modena, was a 
very close man in money matters. I received, here, a 
letter from the inn-keeper at Modena, where I bad 
lodged, informing my " Altezza Reale " that he had dis- 
covered what my " Altezza Reale" had, no doubt, over- 
looked, that by the fall of a lamp a hole had been burned 
in a carpet, which belonged, the man said, " al mio 
Principe il Padrone del Aibergo," and that he wished to 
lay the matter before my "Altezza Eeale" before he 
mentioned it " al mio Principe." Nugent had before 
told me that the house belonged to the Grand Duke, 
and that he had given it to one of his servants, on the 
condition of securing to himself a portion of the profits. 

28th, Left Bologna. The road extremely uninterest- 
ing, because the country is pta^ectly flat, and the view 
bounded on every side by the mulberry trees, elms, 
and poplars — round the latter of which the vines are 
trained, 

29tb. Passed through Ferrara, where I breakfasted. 
The town old and ugly, and remarkable only as the 
q2 
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birth-i>lace of Ariosto, and the prison-house of Tasso. 
Here, although within the Papal territories, is an Aus- 
trian garrison, the commandant of which called npon me 
with offers of civility, &.C., &c., and in the same way did 
the Secretary of the Cardinal Legate. All possible faci- 
lities of custom-house, &c,, were afforded me. The 
duties, and the pleasures of collecting them, are tlie 
Pope's ; and I believe that the pleasure is almost the only 
profit he derives from them. In fact, the collection of 
the duties is under the control of persons who receive 
their orders from the Government of Rome, but are not 
responsible to it ; the consequence is, that very little <tf 
any of these arrive at the Papal exchequer. The 
duties themselves, too, are so ridiculously high, that no- 
thing is legally sold, and every thing is contraband. 

For instance, by the monopoly of salt, it is here sold 
at six bajocchi the pound. The Grand Duke of Modena 
sells his salt at little more than one. The consequence 
is, that he furnishes contraband salt to all the parts of 
the Papal States bordering upon bis frontier. "We are 
in many respects doing the same thing. Professor 
Amico, at Modena, told me that when he and his wife 
and daughter were in England, the two latter bought 
English cottons, linens, muslins, laces, &c., to bring 
to Modena, and when they arrived they had the pleasure 
of finding that they had paid a much dearer price than 
they could have got the same English articles for in 
Modena. The same thing applies to tea, of which we 
fancy we have such a monopoly, and in which we sre 
undersold by all the world. 

The Austrian garrison here occupy the citadel, and 
don't interfere in any respect with the town, the police 
and guard of which are entrusted to a burgher guaj^ 
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which combines all the excellences usually attending 
that class of soldiers with those which peculiarly distin- 
guish the Papal armies. Liljerty, equality, &c., were 
proclaimed hy some mad liberaJs a little time ago in this 
neighbourhood, and a sort of battle took place between 
the Church militant and the peasantry, in which three 
or four hundred of the latter were killed and 
wounded, and must have multiplied latterly in conse- 
quence. The Church, always determined to have its 
finger in the pie, must needs interfere, too, witli its spi- 
ritual as well as its secular arm ; aud the Dominicans at 
Faenza and its neighbourhood, who ai'e always ex officio 
the slumbering guardians of the Inquisition keys, have 
roused themselves. I saw a printed proclamation from 
the head of the Order there, who is Chief Inqui- 
sitor also — an office of late years considerEid only as an 
honorary title, or as exercised solely as an instrument of 
ecclesiastical police, for the purpose of keeping refrac- 
tory priests in order — bewailing, in good set terms, the 
increase of civil principles, mainly attributable to witch- 
craft, sorcery, &c., and especially to communion with 
the Jews. In the name, therefore, of the holy inquisi- 
tion, he, the said Dominican, denounces all said witch- 
craft, demonology, sorcery, &c., and strictly directs all 
good Catholics to avoid all connexion, commimicadon, 
commerce, or intercourse with any Jews, and especially 
and in terms directs them not to " dormire " with any 
Jews, &c., and strictly charges all confessors to per- 
suade all their penitents to denounce any such witchcraft, 
and any such commerce, intercourse, &c., and all and 
any cases which they may know of in which any Ca- 
thohc has "dormito" with any Jew; and to refuse con- 
fessional absolution until such denunciations have been 
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made. I could not have believed this had I not seen it 
with my own eyes. 

The impression made on all ranks by this proclaniii' 
tion is very great, and the indignation general. But 
the new legate is not yet arrived, and everything is sus- 
pended until he comes ; and then we shall see whether 
the Papal Government tolerates this madness or 



From Ferrara I proceeded to Rovigo. A violent 
thunderstorm arose just as we reached tlie mud flats, 
over which in winter, and amidst which in summer flows 
the Po, and over which we were to proceed in a ferry. 
I was not quite easy, as the thunder was very loud, the 
rain pouring, and the causeway over the mud very 
narrow and slippery. The river is rapid, and the boat- 
bridge over which the carriages passed into the ferry- 
boat extremely crazy— at least, to all appearance. But 
we got over in safety. Here we should have been 
much plagued by interchange of custom-house civilities, 
on taking leave of oiu- Papal friends, and embracing our 
new Austrian acquaintances. But the Cardinal-legate 
on one side of the Po, and the General Count Nugent 
on the other, removed all difficulties. 

The banks of the Po are very flat, and the whole 
scene like the Thames at Brentford. We trotted on 
amidst wet ditches and croaking frogs, and entered Ro- 
vigo, where we found fleas and hugs in all their va- 
rieties, with a bad dinner, at the inn of " La Due 
Torre." Rovigo stands on the Adigetto, a muddy di- 
minutive of the Adige, into which it flows. Where we 
crossed the Po is called " II Ponte del Lago Oscuro ; " 
so called because it is no ponte at all, but a vile danger- 
ous ferry. 
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30th. From Rovigo the road continues through the 
same low, flat, waterj-, but fertile country, to I'adua. 
At Monte Selica we passed through a gorge of a rib of 
hills in the midst of La Pianora, connected with no- 
thing, but forming a sweeping amphitheatre, which 
extends to a village where are mineral waters, within 
eight miles of Padua, These hills are evidently 
of volcanic origin, and many hot sulphureous springs 
are found amongst them. On the summit of Monte 
Selica are the picturesque ruins of walls and a tower, 
which, during the small wars between the Paduans and 
the neighbouring States, did good service. Now they 
seem at least to relieve the monotonous features of the 
plain that once they protected. The road lies all the 
way on a causeway alongside a canal, which, with the 
little painted steeples and gabled ends of the little towns 
along its banks, made like my Uncle Toby's model of a 
town, in "Tristram Shandy," gives the scene an air 
pecuharly Dutch. At last, amidst the poplars, we saw 
the towers of Padua. 

We met General Nugent on horseback, whom I had 
apprized of my coming, and who had most kindly taken 
apartments for me. At a town about a mile nearer 
Padua, is a house which the Duke of Modena has 
bought, and where he passes the hot weather. He is 
there now. 

At Ferrara I learnt from the Austrian Commandant — 
who had received an estafette from Count Nugent, with 
orders to inform me as I passed through that " a cabinet 
courier" awaited me at Padua — that he came from, the 
Secretary of State's office in London, had been to 
Venice, and, finding me not arrived, had come back to 
Padua, reported himself to Count Nugent, and awaited 
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my coming. As I could gain no further information, I 
had the comfort of bearing the suspense of ignorance 
whether some calamity had befallen my family, or 
whether any public business demanded my attention. 
Count Nugent assured me that the messenger had in- 
formed him my family were all well, but that he knew 
not what Ids errand waa. 

The moment I arrived the sight of the man, hearing a 
letter with a red seal, and my son's signature, put mc out 
of that pain, and I was soon put out of all other by find- 
ing the packet cootained nothing hut a long, frothy letter 
from my son, and letters from my wife, &c., on the sub- 
ject of Chandos's misconduct to me, and my public letter, . 
These epistles Chandos, in the plenitude of his mag- 
nificence, had sent out by an extra messenger from the 
Secretary of State's ofiice, at an immense expense, and 
for no one object but to alarm me. He wdl never learn 
common sense.' 

July 1st. Busy answering my letters, and writing, in 
order to send back the messenger. Got a message from 
the Grand Duke of Modena to come out to him the next 
day and pass the day with him. Dined with Count 
Nugent. Introduced to the Duchess of Eiano, his wife 
— a very pleasing, not handsome, but exceedingly agree- 
able woman. After dinner drove about Padua. Nothing 
to see — a flat, dull, uninteresting towii. The great 
square is the Prato, where the Paduaus assemble in the 

' The political opinions of the Duke were liberal, those of his 
son uitrn-Tory. During the absence of the former the MarqiuB 
bad endeavoured io use the familj' influence in a inannor its head 
did not approve, which caused tbe Duke to write and publish an 
address to the Uuiidreds of Buokingbam. (See "■ Memoirs of the 
Court of GeorgelV.," vol. ii.,p.394.) The Cabinet courier device 
looks Uke a revanche. 
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ereniiig; rather pretty; planted with trees, and aur- 
rounded by bad statues of the most famous raen educated 
in the University. Went to the opera. A fine house, 
but a bad collection of singers and dancers. 

2nd. In the morning went with Count and Countess 
Nugent and six children to pass the day, eight miles off, 
with the Grand Duke and Duchess of Modena, where 
we met four children more, all of whom had guns, trum- 
pets, drums, and other noises, of which, in concert with 
the Nugent children, they made most princely use. 
Passed the whole day in misery of representation. The 
house is an old one, to which the Grand Duke has added 
many apartments ; and the country embraces a large 
extent of hills, in which he has made, and is making, 
many drives. He is veiy fond of it. Had much con- 
versation with him and Nugent. Dined there, and at 
night returned to Padua. The hereditary prince a fine, 
manly boy. His younger brother is to be a soldier; and 
both are just like English boys of the same age, but very 
well bred, and really prombe well. I like the Grand 
Didce very much, and his ideas of government and of 
the present crisis are excellent. Is anxious for the resto- 
ration of Poland. The armoury here very good, and 
many very fine suits of Milan plate and horse armour. 
A pretty museum, and some good marbles. 

10th. I set out for Venice. The road quite flat, the 
country quit« uninteresting, until, on the banks of the 
Brenta — which, however, is banked up, and of a very 
dirty colour — begin to appear tlie villas of the ancient 
Venetian nobles — once splendid, now only melancholy 
in decay. 

Leaving the banks of the Brenta, I proceeded along a 
canal and a little river to Mestre. The Alps, beyond 



Vicenza, formed a splendid frame to the picture on my 
left hand. Serrated and nigged, white with perpetual 
snow, they run far into the Tyrol and towards the 
Adriatic, which we saw glittering at a distance ; beyond 
which, in the evening light, were faintly discernible tha 
mountains of Daimatia. At Mestre I found the Govern- 
ment boat awaiting nie, into which all my luggage vtaa 
placed, and six stout gondoliers moved me on rapidly to* 
wards Venice. ' 

Tlio first view of this city disappointed me. She did 
not rise like the queen of the Adriatic from her watery 
couch. The fens and lowlands which form the Lagunea 
were above the level of the eye, and Venice seemed 
seated in the midst of fens. The view improved as out 
boat cleared the canal and broke out into the Adriatio. 
The city, with its cupolas and spires, had then a moat 
singular effect, based amidst the waters ; and the rayi 
of the setting sun cast upon them and the Adriatic gave 
the view the air of a theatrically illuminated scene. 
Beyond and about it were all the little insnlar satellites 
of this watery worid. 

After five miles' rowing we came to the city, which 
did not improve as I approached it. The houses that 
fi-onted the lagune were poor and Rqualid, and had the 
appearance of those which one sees close to the water's 
edge in all the harbour towns of England. This appear- 
ance, however, is done away the moment the boat en- 
tered the grand canal, of great width, bounded on both 
aides by palaces once resplendent in architecture, now 
beautiful in the stillness of decay. It is a curious thing 
to see a magnificent city thus rising sheer out of the 
waters, full of population, but silent as the grave. The' 
gondolas gliding along in all the gloom of their fmiereal 
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trappings, covering the surface of the canal, but emitting 
no sound of man, appear like the conveyancfis of the 
dead in a city exposed to the plague. 

The songs of the gondolieri are do more. Many of 
them still can repeat, if they are pressed and urged, 
stanzas out of Tasso, but none will sing them. Tiie 
fronts of the palaces bear marks of the decay of the 
city's greatness ; and boarded windows, and defaced 
frescoes and stucco-work, deform the fronts of Palladio 
in which once resounded the sounds of gaiety, and 
which were long resplendent with the illuminations of 
luxury. 

Still, Venice is beautiful in the midst of her melan- 
choly. The view of the Grand Canal cannot he equalled, 
nor easily be understood by those who have not seen it. 
The Rialto disappoints. It is great in itself, but not by 
comparison ; and the houses on the bridge spoil the 
beauty of the lightness of the arch. As the night ad- 
vanced every gondola showed its lanthem, and the stars 
of the firmament seemed to move over the bosom of the 
mirrored waves. The absence of all sound was mourn- 
ful. The effect first produced upon the mind was, not 
that the city was silent — for that appeared impossible — 
but that we ourselves were afQicte<l with a sudden deaf- 
ness. Our boat, silent like the rest, glided up to the 
steps of the " White Lion," where I got comfortably 
lodged. 

I found my Roman acquaintances, the Taaffs, here. 
Few other English were here. In the night there was 
music in the Casino, close to the hotel, and the effect 
was very pleasing. The air wa.s cool ; and, as I looked 
out from the balcony upon the Canal, my mind 
called up the scenes, romantic and historical, I had 
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called iqun bk^ aad offend bc aB nrte fif crrilih-. Tlie 
llagKA Coiml ■ abo jlaent, bnt had aent to pat his 
gondoh at mj dkyL Hat Bcnmi^ afto- receanug 
Aese tinta, I psoceeded, as b mj enstom, to take a 
geneial new of tbe citr before I ento^ into its details ; 
aod I paeaed along tbe vbole Grand Canal as &r as the 
public ^ndeiu, which tbe French planted, and which 
die Venetians acarcelj ever nse. TbCT sleep all the dar, 
and pass tbe night in their gondolas or in the Cassini. 
Mrs. Badcliffe never was in \ emce, and has attempted 
to describe what she never saw. I regret to sar bow 
much of the intoxication of her descriptions is lost by 
passing over tbe scenes of her romances. 

The Venetians know Othello. They have beard of 
Sliakeapeare, and are in ecstacies at Kossinfa opera. 
Bui the stoij' is a curious one. They have, since Shake- 
speare «Tote and Rossini spoilt what he wrote, thought 
it right to make inqairies as to the foundation of the 
stoty of Othello; but no traces of it appear in any of the 
records of Venetian story. At length they have dis- 
covered what, probably, is the origin of the story on 
which Shakespeare wrote. There was, and is still, a 
noble Venetian family of "II Moro." A story some- 
thing like that of Othello is said to have happened in 
that family. The head of every noble Venetian family 
is usually spoken of in the third person ; and Shake- 
speare, having either heard or read of the story as hap- 
pening to " II Moro," concluded that he was a " Mauro," 
or Mwir, and wrote his play accordingly. 

The Piaccetta of St. Mark is that which we hear de- 
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scribed as La Place de St. Marc; but that, in fact, 
lies behind it, and is formed of the back front of the 
palace of the Government, and the buildings whose 
other fronts face the water. The winged lion, the 
two columns, the flagstaffs, &c., are in the Piacetta, 
the Doge's Palace — ^the Bridge of Sighs— the Prison. 
Saw all, examined none. The arsenal now mider re- 
pair. Many hundred workmen employed for six months 
in pumping out the water of the dock, and performing 
the office of one steam-engine. 

Coals brought here from England ; port going to be 
opened. This will have no effect save that of spoiling 
Trieste ; but, as a new and magnificent road is opening 
direct into the Tyrol, Bavaria, &c., it is hoped that 
that will tempt trade. It is not a road that is 
wanting, but capital, and the principle of free trade. 
The work in gold chains here still remains. Glass is 
quite gone. Steel is very much improving, and will 
soon rival ours, or, at least, displace us. They cry very 
loud upon England to interfere and stop the Turkish 
and Russian war. 

Came home and dined. In the evening went out 
again. A gondola the most luxurious boat in the 
world. 

17th. Passed in viewing as much as the heat would 
allow. Thermometer never less than 85° in the shade. 
St. Mark's Church ; gates from Constantinople — pillars 
supporting altar-piece from tlie Mosque of St. Sophia. 
Pavement mosaic, constantly undulating from the foun- 
dation on piles. The French destroyed an ancient 
church at the extremity of the Place of St. Mark, which 
corresponded with the great church, and finished the 
square, with architecture corresponding nearly with that 
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of one of the sides, but, in fact, resembling neither. 
Coffee-houses under the piazzas. Ladies and all the 
society go there in the evening, and eat ices, &c. The 
gloomy grandeur of the church very fine. The Giant's 
Staircase, ornamented and carved on eveiy step — ao 
called from the gigantic statues on the top, one of Nep- 
tune, the other, I suspect, Mercury. 

Two truncated conical pillars below mark the place 
where the execution of the Doges who were beheaded 
took place, although Fahero is stated to have been be- 
headed on the top of the stairs. The stairs descend into 
a small inner court of the Doge's Palace. 

St. Mark's pigeons. Quantities fly about and rooat 
in aJl parts of the building : objects of veneration. In 
old times of the RepubUc never touched ; even now pro- 
tected and fed by the devout. An old gondolier of the 
time of the Republic was mourning over departed days 
to me. " Even," said he, " St. Mark's pigeons are no 
longer safe — even they are sometimes stolen now I" 
Curious groups of armed fiffures in porphyry built in 
the angle of the wall of the church nearest the Giant's 
Staircase, Marble lions on the other side. 

Persona mistake who fancy that it is impossible to pass 
through Venice except in a gondola. It is fuU of blind 
Eilleys and narrow ways, along many of which two per- 
sons cannot pass abreast ; but a skilful geographer may 
traverse Venice all day without ever seeing water. So, 
on the other hand, he may in a gondola pass to any part 
without touching land. The smaller canals very filthy 
and stinking ; obliged to be cleared out every four or 
five years. Men bathing in all directions, in all the 
congregation of filth. 

By way of employing many idle hands now unem- 
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ployed, the Austrian Government liaa been raising out 
of tlie waves a new world, about a mile round, out of 
the ruins of demolished houses, and the filth out of the 
canals, and are forming upon it a Champ de Mara, as 
they say, for horse-races {vide gambado), with a mount 
at one end of it. This mud-ilat is planted with trees, 
and in the course of years will form a pleasant prome- 
nade. At all events, it will be the newest geolo^cal 
formation extant, and, hereafter, its stratification and 
component substances may furnish food for much sci- 
entific guess-work amongst the geolo^ts of future 
ages. 

The Jesuits' Church, and Island of Lido, where are 
some trees and gardens, amongst which Lord Byron 
rode every day, and where he kept his horses. But his 
favourite way of going from house to house was by 
swimming. Wlien he left the house where he passed 
his evenings, he usually pulled off his coat and waist- 
coat, threw them into his gondola, which followed him, 
and swam home. His strength in the water was very 
great. He one day swam to Lido and back, and alto- 
gether swam eleven miles without stopping. 

The detestation in which the French are universally 
held here is excessive. The remembrance of their plun- 
ders and extortions will never die, and the old gondoliers 
never foil to teU you how they were betrayed and sacri- 
ficed by their Groveniment ; and that, if they had been 
permitted to act, not a Frenchman should have survived 
twenty-four hours in Venice — and they were quite cap- 
able of executing their threat, 

Armenian convent in the Island of St. Lazaro, near 
Lido. Passed a most interesting morning there, exa- 
mining the libraty of Armenian manuscripts, and in 
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conversation with the Fathers, some of whom speak 
English. A most excellent establishment for the educa- 
tion of young Armenians in the Christian religion, 
principally supported by English subscriptions. 

General the Marchese Palucci, commanding the Ma- 
rine here, showed me the arsenal— carried me all over it 
through the most intense heat I ever ex])erienced — held 
a lev^e for me of all the officers and authorities of his 
department, presented them all to me, and would not be 
persuaded that I was not a relation of the King of Eng- 
land's — calling me " altezza " at every turn, and making 
an unfortunate marine band play " God save the King" 
wherever I appeared. Added to this, he launched a 
10-gun schooner, a giant of the Austrian navy, in my 
honour. The arsenal interesting, from ancient remem- 
brances. The model of the Bncentaur ; the French 
wantonly destroyed the remains of this vessel. The ar- 
moury curious, filled with arms of all kinds captured 
from the Turks, &c. ; horse-tails, standards taken at 
Lepanto ; Henry IV. armour, which Louis XVIII. 
claimed, hut which the cowardly Repuhhc, trembling 
under the nod of tlie French Republic, refused, and 
sent a bullying, insolent message to the exiled Sove- 
reign. 

Horrid instruments of toiture. An iron helmet, put 
upon the wretched sufferei^s head, who was sunk np to 
the shoulders in the earth, the head-piece perforated 
in many places, through which pointed, and sometimes 
heated, irons were introduced. If he confessed, a small 
aperture was left for him to breathe his confession. If 
not, he was gradually stifled to death in torture. A 
curious instrument of female torture and severity. Many 
curious pieces of old axtilleiy— leathern mortars, throw- 
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ing stone shot. Man swimming in the Grand Canal 
with his hat on, smoking a pipe. Theatre — Alfieri'a 
tragedy. Curious illustrations of old Venetian story to 
be seen in some of the crumbling courts of the mined 
palaces. Trophies of Turkish swords, and lantherns of 
Turkish ships ; an immense one of three lanthoms, 
forming the entire stem of a Turkish admiral, in the 
courtyard of the Pisani Palace. All memory of the 
action gone by; but the sword of the captured Turk 
hangs under it still, although more than half devoured 
by rust, and the stump of a horse-tail shows the trophy 
to have been won of a Pacha. 

Eialto quite disappoints me. In size it appears no- 
thing. The superincumbent houses and shops com- 
pletely spoil its proportions, and in no point is it placed 
direct across the canal. It always appears askew, 

Nugent only able to come for a few hours from Padua, 
owing to disputes between the students and the military. 

One of the officers, Count N , son of Marie Louisa's 

husband, gave a box in the ear to a student who refused 
to fight him. The fray began about some young lady at 
the theatre. 

Marquis Palucci, an Italian, who talks much about 
his wars and feats ; and well he may. He served under 
Napoleon — against him ; under Eugene — agauist him ; 
under Murat — against him ; even was opposed to Nu- 
gent, and is now under his command. At all events, if 
variety in service has charms like variety in love, the 
Marquis Palucci has had much enjoyment. Was prisoner 
in England, and companion of General Pillet ; but he 
professes to hold the latter in great abhorrence, on account 
of his writings. 

Lord Byron, to avoid being run down at night, during 

Toi* m. a 
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his swimming excursions, by the gondolas, used to have 
a small lanthem fastened to a cap in which he swam 

" I stood on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prisoD on each hand." 

Upon the whole, Venice very interesting for a short 
time, but a most triste residence. 

Heavy thunder and lightning. In the arsenal alarge 
figure-head of the "Caesar" line-of-battle ship, which 
was cut to resemble Buonaparte, and is now carved and 
cut BO as to make it look like the Emperor of Austria.- 
Vide Spectator. Sir Roger de Coverley's head chang 
into the Saracen's head. A 74-gun ship, three-quarters 
built up, on the stocks, found here by the Anstriana. 
Not intended to be iinished, but to be broken np, and 
the timbers made available for other purposes. One has 
been already thus disposed of. Two more were destroyed 
by a fire, said to be accidental, but beheved to have been 
the work of some galley-slaves. Three steam-vesaela, 
two gun-boats, and a brig-ol'-war or two, now constitute 
the entire naval force. 
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July 18th. Passed the day in the Doge's palace, &c. 
A most interesting morning. The head librarian accom- 
panied me through the whole. A doubt had arisen 
whether Falieri was beheaded on the top of the Giant's 
Stairs or between the pillars below. I have now ascer- 
tained that he suffered on the top step, where the Doge 
first makes his appearance to the people when crowned. 
The pHlaxs were brought from St. Jean d'Acre. The 
Scala d'Ora beautiful in stucco work and gilding. The 
apartments in which the Council of Ten, the Senate, 
the Inquisition, &,c., assembled, beautiful — the walls and 
ceilings covered with the most splendid paintings of 
Paul Veroneza, Titian, Tintoretto, Paima, &c., &c., ui 
such profusion as to astoinsh an English eye. Most of 
these represent scenes of Venetian history, her battles. 
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&c, ; and every step and apartment are still redolent of 
vestiges of the ancient Republic. Fortralta of all the 
Dogea, except of Falieri. A black space, with an in- 
ncriptioii, stands in the ])lace, Tlie hall of the library in 
which the marbles are collected is one of the most mag- 
nificent apartments I ever saw. Some of the marbles 
very fine — two fighting gladiators, a dead warrior, two 
alto-relievos, bust of Minerva — and all of finest Greek 
sculpture. But the finest is the Ganymede. It is a small 
statue, representing him being carried off by the eaffle. 
Tlie whole is suspended by two iron brackets from the 
wall, and hangs in air. The illusion perfect. Leda 
and the Swan. The manuscripts very fine; returned 
from Paris. Copy of Homer. First edition on vellum. 
In the corridor the three lions' mouths for secret denun- 
ciations still remain. In this palace the whole system of 
government, in all its departments, all its tribunals, its 
state councils, its secret discussions, its doge, its senators, 
its judges, executioners, prisons, and prisoners, all under 
one roof, and all communicating. I never saw a palace 
denoting so strongly a tyrannical Republic. 

The wretch who once entered its corridors was lost sight 
of, if it were thought fit, for ever. He was conducted 
from tribunal to tribunal, all in adjoining rooms, until 
at last he was ushered into the small, gloomy, dreaded 
apartments, where sat the Inquisition of the state. Here 
still is affixed the pulley to which he was affixed for tor- 
ture ; and out of it, through two small gloomy corridors, 
are two strong doors : one conducting to Le Piombi — of 
which one has heard so much — or the lead roof prisons, 
above on the roof; the other to the dungeons below, into 
all of which I went. Decidedly the dungeons are the 
worst. 
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I was in the Piombi in the middle of the hottest day, 
and decidedly they were not such heated residences as 
they have been described. On the contrary, the windows, 
which open into the corridors, open upon the sea, and, 
from their height, always receive a breeze, I do not re- 
commend them as residences, because they were prisons, 
small in dimension, and lit and aired only by reflected 
light and air ; but when yon talk of tyrannical places of 
torture, they are not that. 

Not so the dungeons, which appear to be the most 
horrible places of confinement ever invented by the bar- 
barity of maji, yielding only to the famous prisons in 
Sicily. Those in Ceuta, now used by Spain, are far 
worse than the Piombi. The dungeons consist of two 
rows — one just on a level with, the other quite below, the 
level of the water. The latter are walled up, and cannot 
be seen. The former are, some of them, used for pur- 
poses belonging to the Boursa, wliich occupies the lower 
range of the palace. The dungeons are about eight feet 
long, vaulted, about six feet over, and about eight feet 
high. The entrance is through a very small, low door, 
over which is a round hole about the size of a saucer. 
This was the poor wretch's only supply of air ; light he 
had none. The whole is in eternal darkness, and the 
damp chill of the air dreadful. In some of them the 
irons in the wall are still visible. Also, in one, inscrip- 
tions by the wretched prisoners. Priests were confined 
hero in the controversy between the Pope and the Ss- 
public. One inscription purports to say, 

"Trust to no one here, for you are surrounded by 
spies. Bear your sufferings with patience, for patience 
thus becomes an act of valour I" 

When the French entered Yenice they did not find a 
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single prisoner liere ; and in the Piombi only one, an 
Illyrian, who had been guilty of eleven desperate mur- 
ders, and other honid crimes, without end or number, 
such as ought to have sent him to a dozen deaths, if 
deaths could be multiplied. Him the French took, and 
of hini they made a martyr in the cause of liberty, pa- 
rading him about the streets, and then turning him loose 
to starve, if he did not repeat his crimes for bread. 

There ia at Giomo del Festa — a great bridge of boats, 
constructed across the arm of the sea, from the city to 
the Guidecca, where all the common people pass the 
evening supping and singing, the gondolas lit up with 
large painted paper globes containing lamps. These are 
suspended to a rope, which reaches from stem to stem of 
the gondola ; and at night the grand canal and the sea, 
covered with these boats, full of wavering variegated 
lights reflected in the waters, had a beautiful effect. A 
great deal of gaiety, lasting all night; but no nobility or 
gentry being here, whose gondolas always filled up, in 
the days of the Republic, the magnificence of the show, 
the gondoUeri shake their heads and groan over its dimi- 
nished splendour. 

19th. The heat of the weather so great that I could 
not stir out until the evening. Crept out and saw some 
palazzi. The evening a repetition of the fSte of yester- 
day, and the Lagune covered with boats. Walked in 
the garden of the Palace of the Government, and in the 
Piazza di St. Marco. 

20th. By daybreak went to see the Academia delle 
belle Arti. The Secretary attended me round. New 
buildings are erecting to enlarge the Academy, which is 
established by Government as a school for design, paint- 
ing, and statuary. Th& collection of paintings very 
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strong in Tintoretto, and the Venetian school. Some 
fine Titians ; many beautiful Paul Veronezas, Palraas, 
&c. At present there are four large halls filled ; others 
are fitting up. Very fine casts from the antique of all 
the best statues, including ours from the Parthenon ; in 
short, the establishment is a very magnificent one. 

Went in my gondola and made a tour through the 
parts of the city which I had not seen, and through the 
Lagune, again visiting St. Marco. Dined early, and at 
five o'clock, P.M., took leave of Venice, wliich has given 
me much interesting amusement. The day was very 
fine, but the wind came in very heavy puffs across the 
Adriatic, and the state of the clouds over the Alps de- 
noted bad weather. To shew how deceitful the climate 
is here, the weather in the city, and on the canals, was 
beautiful and hot, on the Lagune stormy and cold. 
Just as we came opposite the little isle of St. Georgio, 
we saw a large flat boat, which is used to bring water 
from the Brenta to Venice, sunk, but kept buoyant by 
the casks, of which the cargo consisted. We bore down 
to lier. One man was in her, up to his waist in the 
water. His companion had sunk, and was lost. A boat 
passing by for Venice, the survivor was put into her ; the 
sunken barge was towed to St. Georgio, and we pro- 
ceeded on to Fusina. 

The squalls were veiy heavy, and our large gondola 
had a sail ; but the men were so frightened for them- 
selves with what they had seen, that they held the sheet 
in their hands, and were extremely cautious (as well they 
might, as there was some danger, and many lives are 
thus annually lost between Venice and the terra firma). 
I was not sony when an hour's sail brought us to 
Fusina, where my carriage waited for me, and Nugent's 
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horses and my own brought mo back at night to 
Padua. 

22nd. Set off for Vicenza. The country rich, and 
full of vines, but flat and uninteresting. The Trentine 
Alps form a fine rugged outline, separating the Tyrol 
from ItaJy to my right ; and, as I approached Vicenza, 
the Vicentine Hills, a curious mixture of calcareous and 
volcanic deposit, had a good appearance. Vicenza, the 
birth-place of Palladio, bears witness to his architecture. 
It is one of the handsomest towns I have seen in Italy, 
of its size and importance. The river which traverses 
the town is the Bacchiglione. Palladio's House is still 
shown, plain and unadorned. The great piazza hand- 
some. A handsome gate leads to the Campo Marzo. 
The Olympic Theatre, the ciief d'ceuvre of Palladio, ia 
upon the proportions of Vitruvius. 

23rd. This morning, at daybreak, set off for Verona. 
In the neighbourhood of Vicenza, to the Rotunda of the 
Casa Copri, a fine sjiecimen of Palladio architecture. 
The road is of the same rich uninteresting character as 
yesterday, rather more so because it leads to the left, 
and leaves the Alps at a distance to the right. The 
little town of Montebello lies in a picturesque valley, and 
a castle is romantically situated on a steep hill to the 
right. Soon after, the old walls of Verona appear, 
crowning a range of heights in front and to the right, 
whilst the Adige sweeping to the left is picturesque. 
The old fortifications and gateways of Verona are fine, 
as you enter the town ; and so is the view of the river 
from the bridge. The market for vegetables is a fine 
square; and the Town-House or Palace, forming one 
side of it, is singularly handsome. It is built by San 
Saviao. 
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In the evening visited the remains of the Roman 
amphitheatre. The inside walls alone remain, except on 
one part where tlie outside coating stUl exists. There 
are two rows of arches quite entire in the whole 
circumference of the circle ; the seats are perfect 
throughout the interior, having been at different times 
restored by the Venetians, the French, and the pre- 
sent Government. Two marble gateways give admit- 
tance to this very beautiful ruin, which is the cohs- 
seum in miniature. It was constructed to hold 25,000 
spectators. The ancient fortified bridge over the Adige 
a beautiful object, battlemented in the latter ages. A 
wooden theatre is constructed in the middle of the 
arena, the boxes are covered in, the parterre is open, 
and the gallery consists of part of the seats of the an- 
cient amphitheatre. Here a set of Italian actors act 
Goldoni's comedies by daylight. I saw the "Donne 
Gelose " acted there, and the double entendres of the 
Venetian dialect were highly reUshed by the polished 
audience of Verona. 

24th. Left Verona. The country flat and uninter- 
esting, until at length the distant view of the Lac de 
Garda opened amidst its mountains, and the road led on 
its borders to the fortress of Peschiera ; this is built on 
the Mincio, which forms the outlet from the lake, and 
through which the road runs. The Emperor makes all 
travellers pay for rattling over the drawbridges and 
passing through the fortress. The lake lies at the foot 
of the TjTxilese Alps and the Monte Baldo, that 
runs in a very high ridge, and forms a deep, nar- 
row gorge in which the lake lies, is a very fine 
object. The road leads to the little and beautiful town 
of DorenzanOj situated close to the borders of the 
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lake. The lake is thirty-five miles in length, and four- 
teen wide at its widest part, A steamboat plies from 
hence to the further end of it, from the extremity of 
which roads hranch into the TyTol. There is no road 
along the banks except for mules. A good deal of com> 
merce is carried ou here between Italy and tJie Tyrol, 
and the commimication is an important one. The see-, 
nery at the further end of the lake is fine and romantic,; 
tlie mountains coming sheer down into the lake, the- 
■waters of which are beautifully blue and clear. 

Breakfasted, got a boat, and passed the day on the 
lake. I went to the point of Sermio, where is a town of 
that name. The point is, in fact, an island well wooded 
with olive woods. Here are ruins of Roman buildings, 
said to have formed the villa of Catullus. They are 
picturesque. About six miles distant from the little 
town of Doreuzano. At the further extremity of the 
lake runs the high mountain ridge of Monte Baldo, once 
famous for its woods, now bare, and craggy and preci- 
pitous. The lake was beautifully clear, and, as the 
boatmen tell you, in parts unfathomable. The body of 
water that forms it must be very large, as no river 
Hows into it, and the Mincio, which issues from it, ia a 
deep and rapid stream. 

25th. Early this morning left Dorenzano. During 
the night the wind rose and came down the long gorge 
of the Alps with considerable strength. The waves of 
the lake roared hke a little sea, and broke into small 
waves and sprav under my window. In the winter the 
strength of the wind must be very great. Passed 
through Lonato, an ancient fortress commanding the 
road to the lake. Crossed the river Chiari, which runs 
H Lago d'Idro. The country then becomes lui- 
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interesting until you approach Brescia, where the ridge 
of calcareous mountain called Pie de Monte, under 
which the city stands, hreaks the monotony of the 
scene, and is a fine feature. Over Brescia, and halfway 
up the mountain, stands the ancient citadel, strong in 
former days of Brescian wars. Brescia stands at the 
conflux of two streams, which pour their clear waters 
from ont the calcareous mountains, the Mela and the 
Garza. Such is the luxury of beautiful spiings in the 
town, that there are upwards of seventy public fountaina 
and two hundred private ones. The city is hand- 
some, presenting many of the features of its ancient 
beauty, with many fine palaces and modem buildings. 
A very hnndsome new market. The cathedral, with a 
beautiful dome and cupola not yet finished, but they 
are rapidly proceeding with them. The palace of the 
municipality is a fine building. The tower which holds 
the clock high and handsome. Two large bronze 
statues strike the hour, as at St. Mark's in Venice, and 
the clock, an old one, exhibits all sorts of astronomical 
diagrams. 

Here have lately been excavated the beautiful ruins 
of the temple of Hercules, built by Vespasian. One 
Corinthian fluted column of the portico remains entire. 
The other columns are broken, but all partially standing. 
By the remains of frieze, pediment, cornice, &c., which 
have been discovered, the temple must have been one of 
the most magnificent specimens of art in Italy. The 
Austrian Government is most judiciously restoring the 
temple as it stood in the days of Vespasian, leaving the 
columns of the portico as they were found, but building 
in the portions of frieze, &c., in their original places in 
the new building. The temple consisted of three com- 
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partments, a centre and two wings. The altar of the 
centre is perfect, and remains in its place. It waa 
fronted n-ith ^ello antico and other rare marbles. The 
pavement still remains of the same marbles. The altar 
is of immense length and height, not less than nine feet 
hi^ and thirty long. On it a whole holocaust could 
have been sacrificed. 

In the excavations they have been most fortunate. A. 
beautiful statue, as large as life, of historic Victory, in 
bronze gilt, inscribes the deeds of Vespasian on a 
brazen shield. This statue is perfect, and is in tlie 
most finished style of Grecian art. Four other busts of 
bronze gilt, of emperors, and ditto of Faustina, evi- 
dently must have ornamented the fHeze. Parts of a 
colossal marble statue, parts of another bronze gilt statue 
standing in a Biga, parts of which and of the ornaments 
of the horses are found — a beautiful gilt-bronze statue of 
a captive monarch, which formed part of the ornament of 
the carriage, and many beautiful pieces of gilt bronze 
mouldings which adorned the interior of the temple and 
the pedestals of the statues, prove the extraordinary 
richness of the building as well as the beauty of its 
parts. All the antiquities, altars, inscriptions, &c., 
which have been found here and in Brescia, are to be 
collected here as in a museum. Much still remains to 
be found. There exists also the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, of which many of the steps are perfect. Bres- 
cia is famous tor its works in iron, and especially of 

Left Brescia in the evening and came on to Chian, 
where I slept. 

26th. Left Chiari, through a beautifully irrigated 
and cultivated, but flat country ; and, passing the Orlio, 
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wliicli flows out of the Lago d'lrco, came to Cas- 
saiio, upon the Adda, where I breakfasted. In the 
evening proceeded to Milan. Nothing recommends 
the country except its extraordinary richness and 
cultivation. The quantity of water which on all aides 
descends from the lakes at the foot of the Alps renders 
irrigation so easy, that the whole country is enriched 
by its application. In fact, the entire district is one 
unvaried garden. 

As we approach Milan we f oEow the banks of a navi- 
gable canal, on which are viUas, not going or fallen into 
decay like those on the banks of the Brenta, hut thriv- 
ing and well-kept, and denoting a country rising into 
wealth by agriculture and good government. Every- 
body is employed. The towns are alive with industry ; 
all are busy, bustling, and laborious. The consequence 
is, that the houses of the rich partake of the prosperity of 
tlie poor. 

Milan makes no show at its first appearance. The 
entire flatness of the country, and the quantity of trees 
that cover it, prevent anything being seen of the city 
until you enter it ; but at once you find yourself in the 
heart of the bustle of an industrious, and the rattle of a 
luxurious capital. The Corso, which 1 found full of 
carriages and equipages— it being a Sunday evening — 
is a very fine, broad, and beautiful street. We drove to 
the Albergo Eeale. 

27th. I drove to the Duomo, so celebrated for its 
beauty. It is difficult to say whether it disappoints or 
not. As a specinnen of architecture it is decidedly faulty. 
It is architecture of no age — Gothic of no style. The 
taste of difEerent architects has been employed, under 
different auspices, to destroy each other's work, Grecian 
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has snperseded Gothic, and Gothic Grecian. Bnl when 
the new architect came, he did not destroy — he only 
spoilt his predecessor's work, forgetting that by so doing 
he also spoilt his own ; and the consequence is, that you 
little bits of Grecian work scattered throiighout a m 
of Gothic fretwork, forming a mixture of architecture 
very like a mass of Brescia rock or pudding-stone. Ye^ 
as a mass it is imposing; and its material — white marble 
throughout — cannot but be beautiful, when carved in 
tracery and lace-work as this is. The quantity of inso- 
lated pinnacles offends the eye. They stand up pointed, 
slender, and unmeaning, like upright pins on a gi 
pincushion, with each a statue in its front, that looks 
very much as if the saint there represented wondered 
how he got there, and was ven,- much afraid of falling. 
Of these pinnacles there are 133. The mass and diver- 
sity of ornament defy description. They appear as if 
they were worked with the finest instruments by tlie 
assistance of magnifying glasses. 

The inside is not yet completed ; and here it is melan- 
choly to see the mixture of green-house Gothic, Sara^ 
cenic Gothic, and Grecian architecture — of the finest 
ancient painted glass, and modem faded stained win- 
dows. The form of the interior is light and airj'. The 
shape is that of a Latin cross. It consists of one great 
centre and four lateral aisles. The lanthom is fine, and 
the tracery of the roof is beautifully and elaborately 
pierced and worked in iace-work. But the remainder 
of the roof is painted, in imitation of the lanthoru, and 
although beautifully executed, it is but painted. The 
columns are octagon, and at the spring of the arches 
are eight niches with painted canopies, each niche hold- 
ing a statue. In short, statues are stuck so thick 
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throughout the buikling that, within and without, when 
finished, there will be 3,500 statues. 

The choir is formed of an octagon temple of marble, the 
architecture of which is more Grecian than anything else. 
The sides are ornamented with bas-reliefs representing 
the life of the Vir^n. The fronts of the two organs are 
fine specimens of bronze-work, and on each side of the 
choir is a splendid pulpit of bronze gilt, supported by 
bronze statues of Apostles and Doctors of the Church. 
Over the choir is preserved a relic of a nail of the True 
Cross, a most venerable bit of iron. Beneath the choir 
is a sub-pavement chapel, in which is preserved the 
body of St. Charles Borromeo. Above his body is a 
grating, surroiuided by a gilt railing and bronze lamps, 
and the altar of the crypt is placed immediately imder 
the high altar of the cathedral above, hut illuminated by 
windows in each face of the octagon, which open into 
the body of the cathedral above ; so that when service is 
performing below, the people in the church above can 
see what is going on and assist in it. In one of the 
side-chapels is a fine old bronze candelabrum holding 
seven bmnches. Monuments, vide guide-book. The 
Ambrosian Liturgy, which differs in some points from 
the Koman Liturgy, is still kept up here, as weU as the 
ceremony of baptism by immersion. 

August 1st. At Milan. The heat very oppres- 
sive. The town certainly beautiful as a whole. The 
drive and Corso very pleasant. Villa Buonaparte, 
where Napoleon lived when here; where Eugene, his 
Viceroy, lived; and where the Viceroy, the Arch- 
Duke now lives — still retains its name. The Champ 
de Mars is an extent of exercising ground, on which 
6,000 men can change their front with ease. The ap- 
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proach to it is through the gates of the old Castle of 
Milan, the only strength which it now possesses — and 
tliia against the town, not against an enemy, A fine 
mass of old building — the garrison about 5,000 men. 
Directly opposite to the gate of the castle, on the other 
side of the Champ de Mars, is the great arch and road 
of the Simplon, hegan by Napoleon. His intention was 
a splendid one. The road, intended to Join that 
across the mountain, was to proceed in a straight line 
through the arch across the Champ de Mars, through 
the Citadel, and in a direct line through the city to the 
Place del Duomo. The Austrian Government is now 
completing the work — of course, altering the devices on 
the arch, all of which were originally framed against 
the Austrian authority. The arch is of white marble. 
On the summit was to have been the effigy of Napoleon 
in a car, drawn by four horses. The car and horses and 
effigy are still to be placed, but the head changed. 

On the right hand of the Champ de Mars, looking to 
the gate of the Simplon, is a great cassino, built by 
Napoleon, from the balcony of which he reviewed his 
troops. In the rear of this cassino is an immense arena, 
which he built in imitation of the ancients, with all the 
seats, &c., of white marble. It is calculated to hold 
40,000 spectators. Down the centre is a regular spina, 
and here he had (which still are continued) horse and 
foot races, and races of bigfe, that very much resemble 
children's gocarts, which are always overturned, and 
generally occasion the loss of some lives and the fracture 
of some limbs. This part of the show is extremely ab- 
surd, as the drivers are dressed a I'antique in opera- 
house dresses. The arena is surrounded by a stream of 
water, which, by means of sluices, can inundate tibe 
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arena, so that naumachiEe can be represented upon it, 
Two years ago, a body of gondolier!, from Venice, 
brought their gondolas all the way here, and had re^ 
gattas, &c. The work is one of tremendous expense, 
and of no real magnificence. However, the Austrian 
Government keeps it up to gratify the people, and use 
the stream to flood the arena with, in order to form a 
bathing-place for the garrison, for which it answers ad- 
mirably. 

Call upon Colonel Campana at the Bureau Topogra,- 
fique, of which he is at the head. The place during the 
days of the Kingdom of Italy was the Hotel des Payes. 
It is now turned to a much better purpose. The estab- 
lishment is a very fine one; and the topographical works 
carried on there are the finest in Europe. Saw the 
whole in detail, and purchased maps, &c. Campana 
very kindly assisted me in forming my course through 
Switzerland, &c., and gave me letters to the Govern- 
ment engineers on the roads of the Splugen and Ber- 
nardino, and on the lakes. 

Went with him to visit the workshops of the Cavaliero 
Longhi, now the first engraver in Europe. He is he- 
ginning an immense work, the Last Judgment of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. Half of the im- 
mense plate is in aquafortis.' Palace of the Arts : a 

' Guiseppe Longhi, one of the laat and ablest of the Italian 
engravers. His works are deservedly held in high repute, parti- 
cularly those he produced under the patronage of Napoleon L, 
includiog the Emperor's portrait, after Groe, his contributions to 
the unfinifihed " Fasti di Napoleoue il Grande," and to the series 
of portraits publiahed at llilan as "Yite e ReCrati di Ulustri 
Italiani." He also executed many fine engravings from picturea 
by the old masters, such as the Magdalen, after Corregio ; the 
Galatea of Albaao; Madonna del Lago, of Leonardo da Vinci i 
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fine oEfiecdoo of casta froBX the andqae^ £c: schools 
of deagn and scalptttre : exlubdioo aC the wodcs of liv- 
ing artists (like oars «t S«<»enet Hoose^ and nearlv as 
bnd), aod a rerr fine c(Jl«tiMi of [nctiiies of old maft- 
ten — Gnido, Leonaidi da ^ inci, £c ; tbe Ambrosiaii 
libraiy ; (he original canoons of Bapfaael— school of 
Athens — original dravnng^ br liim. and of Leonardo da 
^~mci. and other old mafteis — some veir fine pictures by 
the former; a great many good Breoghels; a finecmci- 
fixion, bv Guido ; TitiaRS ; two miniatnres, bv JhUo 
Ciorio. In tbe Kbrarr fine ilSS^ manv of which were 
plundered bv the French, and some are still retained by 
the French Govemment — for example, the famous 
twelve volumes, fall of ordinal drawings, by Leuaardo da 
Vinci, were stolen bv Napoleon. In 1814, when they 
ought to have been restored, they were not to be foond 
in the roval hbrarv. One volume onlv was forthcoraina 
the least interesting, and that is returned. The other 
volumes had been privately removed into the library 
of the Institute, where they now are; but as that 
library did not come within the confines of the order of 
search for stolen goods, the legitimate Government of 
France took advantage of the oversight, and now enjoy, 
consequently, the profits of Xapoleon's robberv. Vir^l, 
in Petrarch's handwriting ; ancient Greek MSS., in 
letters, without points and illuminations, of the third cen- 
tury; MSS. on papyrus of the fotulh century, written 
on both rides. 

the Holy Family, the Marriage of tie Vii^;in, and the Vision 
of Ezekirl, of Bapbael ; and eeveral heads hy Rembraodt.. He 
euTvived till 1B31, when he died at the age of eixty-five. The 
Duke of Buckingham wan a great collector of fine engravings ; 
tiiey were all digperaed by anctioo. 
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I regret to find the censorship of the press most op- 
pressively and unnecessarily severe here — more so than 
even in Eome and Naples. Every work received here 
must be sent for examination to the censor at Vienna; 
and the decisions there are so vexatious and capricious, 
that many are prohibited which are allowed at Vienna, 
and many allowed here which are prohibited at Vienna; 
wliilst at Turin all are equally to be sold and bought 
freely, and without censorship, except such as are 
against decency and religion. The theatre of La 
Scala is shut; the two others open every night. The 
ballet detestable. 

Marie Louise' came here on her way to Switzerland. 
Went twice to the opera— much applauded — Viceroy 
with her. She ia very much altered, and worn to a ske- 
leton. She is said to be very ill. Much tracasserie 
about the children which she has had by Nieperg, and 
much question what they are to be considered — whether 
legitimate or not, aud what is to become of them. Arch- 
duke Kainier appears above sixty ; in fact, he is not 
more than forty-five years old. His Archduchess, sister 
of the Prince Carignano, is in a shocking state of mental 
health ; and as he is much attached to her, he is worn 
down by grief. 

2nd. Went to Menza, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
about eight miles from Milan, where ia the country-seat 

• The Becoad wife of Napoleon I. After the Emperor's death, 
though holding a. sort of royalty as Ducheas of Parma, her 
character rapidly deterioi'ttted; and eho not ouly forgot her high 
position, as au EmpresB Dowager of France, but eq^ually disgraced 
that of Archduchess of Austria. She married an obscure Auetriau 
General, whose personal recommendations sufficed to render her 
thoroughly careless of her reputation. In every way she proved 
a poor Bubstitate for the wronged Joaephine. 
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of the Viceroy. It was Napoleon's and Eugene's. The 
house is large and vast, but without anything to see. 
The park, ten miles round, has no heauty or trees— 
merely underwood, vines, and Indian com, with me- 
nageries for pheasants, deer, &c. The gardens rather 
pretty and picturesque. The hotanical and kitchen 
garden establishments good. The cathedral is old and 
■worth seeing. Here is reserved, incased in the head of a 
large silver crucifix, the famous Iron Crown of Lombardy 
with which Napoleon crowned himself. It Is a plain 
circle of iron, surrounded by a broad fillet of gold set in 
precious stones. The church keeps this rehc, together 
with the blood of our crucified Saviour, the relic of the 
true cross, two of the spines of the crown of thorns, a 
naSl of the cross, &c., &c., &c., above the altar in the 
sacristy, and only produces them with great state and 
ceremony, incense and genuflexion. " The Viceroy had 
ordered them all to be shewn to me. 

The high altar, generally covered up, is a magnificent 
piece of chased silver gilt, worked in the most splendid ■ 
manner, and moat elaborately, as they tell you in Eng- 
land. It appears to be work of the twelfth century. 
The sacristy ia extremely rich in St. Ampoules, &c., 
in silver gilt, set with precious stones ; a Mass in the 
handwriting of St. Gregory, &c. The sanctuary behind 
the great altar beautiful with lapis lazuli, marble, and 
gilt bronzes. 

An immejise crowd in the church to see me, besides a 
dead man, who wanted to be buried, but was obhged to 
wait until the priests had handed mta altezza about the 
whole church, and shewed me all the rehcs, besides the 
skeleton of a certain great General, of the Viscomti 
family, whom they keep merely, I suppose, to show diat 
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GeneraJa have bones like other people, which can be 
broken, aa liis kft leg is shattered by a harquebus bullet. 
His sword survives his leg, and is shut up with him. 
Then they let me go, and buried their dead man. I re- 
lumed to Milan. 

8rd. Left Milan for Como. The road through a deep, 
rich, plain country, until within a few miles of Como. 
GraduaUj we had been approaching the line of hills 
which, in common parlance, is called the Alps, although 
in fact they constitute but the outposts of that immense 
mountain barrier. They are the Bergameaque bills, in 
the bosom of which rests the Lake of Como, and which 
cover the Valteline. The real Alps ai'e not yet to be 
seen, being hid behind this great counterscarp. How- 
ever, the ground commences to swell and heave into 
hillocks, covered with woods and vines, until at length, 
after passing a tower picturesquely situated on the 
pointed summit of a conical hill, we descend upon 
Como and its faiiy harbour, forming the extremity of 
one of the boms — Lecco forming the other — of this 
beautiful lake. 

4th. At eight o'clock this morning my carriage and I 
were embarked on the steamboat which phes on the Lake 
of Como, between Como and Domaso. The lake is 
very narrow until we come to BeUagio, which is at the 
promontory forming tlie two boms of the lako ; but the 
banks are beautifully studded with villages and villas — 
the sides of the mountains with chapels, perched upon 
cnigs apparently inaccessible, chfiJets, and farm-houses. 
To our left lay the Villa d'Este, famous for being the 
scene of the Queen of England's freaks with Bergamo. 
It was left to the latter, who has sold it to Torlonia. It 
ia, however, so large and so hot that it camiot be let. 
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An English gentleman of the name of Lynch, IMadame 
Pasta, the opera singer, Marquis de Somania, and 
others, have villas on the edge of the lake to the right 
hand, also Villa Plinniana, the ancient villa of Pliny 
the elder. Bnonaparte said he was the heir to the 
repnhlic of Italy, having plundered it of fifteen 
millions. 

The promontory of Bella^o beautiful. The lake ex- 
tremely deep — in some places (JOO fathoms. Quantities 
of very large trout, pike, as well aa a small fish esteemed a 
great luxury, like our whitebait, which is so delicate it 
cannot be transported. 

The mountains become extremely high and Alpine, 
rising sheer from the edge of the water imtQ their 
summits become streaked with eternal snow. 

The Austrian Govemnient forming a splendid work 
of a road through galleries cut in the micaceous schistose 
granite, and primitive hmestone rock, on the eastern side 
of the lake, from Chiavenna to Kiva. An immense 
part of the galleries is already finished, and two years 
more will complete the work. 

At Riva the banks get marshy, and the air unwhole- 
some. The Spaniards built a fort, called Fuenta, at this 
junction of the two lakes, the garrison of which regularly- 
died every summer. 

At Eiva disembarked and proceeded to Chiavenna, 
along the valley of the Maira. Here are the quarries of 
the beautiful white granite with which all Milan is paved. 
The valley gets narrow, and the mountains very craggy 
and fine. The bases are covered with mulberries and 
chestnuts, then come vines, beautifully luxuriant, then 
pines and firs, and then the eternal snow. Chiavenna 
lies at the foot of the Splugen mountain, where the two 
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Tallies join — one leading to the eastward to the Monte 
del Oro and the Valtelline, the other into the Splugen 
and the Eienthal. The mountains which overhang the 
town are streaked with eternal snow — and grapes, mul- 
herries, figs, and chestnuts clothe their sides. The view 
from the ruined citadel very fine. Caverns with cold 
winds forming cellars. Monte delle Diosche rising high 
in snowy peaks above the town. Fresh snow fell three 
days ago. 

5th. The mountain forming the base of the Splugen 
commences as soon as you leave Chiavenna. 1 had 
great difficulty in getting post-horses, as the innkeeper 
and postmaster were in league to keep me at Chiavenna, 
but the governor of the province being luckily in the 
house on a tour of inspection, I appealed to him and he 
set all things right in a twinlding. The road mounts 
through magnificent chestnut woods and pretty villages, 
following the course of the Lira, an impetuous torrent 
which, rising in the valley of Isola, comes running 
down to Chiavenna, forming beautiful cascades all the 
way. At length the mountains seem to close, the chest- 
nuts cease, and forests of fir take their place. From 
the height of, I should judge, two thousand feet, the 
river falls from the summit of the mountain to the 
right in one unbroken sheet of water, creating one of 
the finest cataracts I have seen. The first view of it 
over a wood of pines, with a bridge at the foot of it, is 
beautifiil. 

From hence the road mounts rapidly, still following 
the torrent, or rather meeting it, as it comes tumbling 
down apparently in many places upon the road. The 
gorge appears to close, and at length there is but barely 
room for the torrent and the road winding along the 
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edges of the precipices, which, however, are weD pro- 
tected, along what is called the Pass della Vardinella. 
Into this goi^ the son scarcely ever can enter. No- 
thing can be more tremendons, and in the autumn and 
winter more dangeroos, owing to the tourmenteg which 
blow and drift the snow with irresistible violence. Here 
in the spring, when the snow begins to melt, the traveller 
must proceed with cantion, for the avalanches tremble 
over his head. 

Now there was nothing to apprehend ; the sceneiy 
was magnificent, bnt the tops of the highest mountains 
were only partially streaked and patched with snow. 
Here the road forms the first gallery, which, like all the 
galleries on the road, very much put me in mind of 
those formed in the rock of Gibraltar. They are lit 
and Mred by embouchures broken through the rock upon 
the face of the precipice, and are very fine specimens of 
en^neering. From tliis dark gorge where the road, 
keeps winding up in short traverses, we emerged on the 
little fertile plain embosomed in the tremendous peaks of 
the Splugen and the Bernardino ; where, surrounded by 
pastures, stands the romantic little village of Isola, 
which you enter to change horses, but return out of 
again in order to commence the ascent of the Splugen 
mountain. The pastoral scenery below, the chfiJets 
dotted about along the mountain's sides, the dark forest 
of pines, and the eternal snow above all, formed a beau- 
tiful prospect, especially when lookiog back into the 
gorge which you have left, the eye plunges ijito Italy. 
After winding thus for a considerable time the road 
breaks into a line of galleries cut in the precipice, the 
communication between which, where the road bteaka 
out on the precipice, is maintained by strong arches and. 
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& roof of beams thrown over them, to shoot off the 
snow into the country below. There are four of these 
galleries, and, I tbink, 130 embouchureB which give 
tbem light and air. 

Although we are, in fact, in the Grison country, the 
whole road across the Splugen was made, and is kept up, 
by Austria, The Grisons have a strong party in favour of 
the Bernardino passage, and for a long while very much 
objected to the Splugen road ; and because the Austiian 
Government had formed the road four feet wider than 
the treaty specified the Grisons considered it a griev- 
ance and the treaty broken, and at first insisted on the 
road being destroyed again. 

After emerging from these galleries on a line of 
barren mountain, above the growth of the pine forests, 
and amidst the snow, the Dogana appears at the extre- 
mity of a dreary plain, at the foot of the highest peak 
of the Splugen, 5,080 feet above the level of the lake of 
Geneva. Over this highest peak the way winds amidst 
short traverses, the wind very cold, and the clouds fly- 
ing across the snowy waste with frightful rapidity. At 
length the aacent is crowned, and the road descends the 
same sort of corkscrew staircase amongst fir forests into 
the village of Splugen, about 2,000 feet lower. The 
torrent which accompanies you in the descent is one of 
the sources of the lihine. On tliis great river, now a. 
mountain torrent, and in the valley of the Rhinewald, 
stands Splugen, at the junction of the two roads across 
the Bernardino and the Splugen mountains. The vil- 
lage is very picturesquely situated. You cross the toi^ 
rent over a wooden bridge, covered in with a wooden 
gallery ; and here the houses built of wood, with outside 
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pallcries, first introduced us to the architecture of a, 
Swiaa town. 

The road from the summit was lovely, amidst preci- 
pices and fir woods. Here we slept. This road was 
began in the year 1819, and finished in less than two 
years. Before there was only a mule path over the 
Splugon, and another over the Bernardino. The former 
ia now a great highway for mercantile carriages. The road 
which is making from Behnzona over Mont St. Gothard, 
which will he fijushed this year, it ia expected may 
injure that over the Splugen. The thermometer where 
we slept was at 47° F. during the night. 

6tli. We took horses at the village of Splugen, 
and followed the course of the Rhine. We crossed 
and recrossed the river, here a mountain torrent, 
several times, and could not help contemplating the 
fates of empires — the waste of millions of money and 
oceans of blood which had for ages attended the same 
operation further down, which we executed with so 
much ease. The Rhine kept bustling on, perfectly un- 
conscious of the mighty interests that it carried upon 
its waters along its course. The river, deeply encased 
in a narrow gorge between tremendous mountaiiia, forma 
splendid cataracts and falls, whilst the road is carried 
along precipices and cornices sometimes 1,000 feet above 
the level of the torrent. The sides of the mountains are 
clothed with forests of pine and larch, which are annu- 
ally cut, and the logs sawn on the spot thrown down the 
sides of the mountain into the torrent, which in the 
course of time floats them down into the flatter country. 
Great quantities of charcoal are made upon the 
banks. A village opens into a very ])astora], beau- 
tifid valley, which closes again into a honid gorge, called 
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La Via Mala, which is veiy dangerous in winter, on 
account of the avalanches. In some parts the river is 
quite concealed from sight, the rocks closing literally 
over it. In one, it roars and foams below, but the 
height of the road above the river is such, that all sound 
of its ravings is lost in the depth of the chasm, and it can 
only be seen at intervals gleaming amongst the black 
rocks below. The road passes through two grottoes, 
overhanging these chasms, into which the sun can never 
enter, until we arrived where the other river joins the 
Khine, and their combined streams pass on to the neigh- 
bouring town. We stopped, baited our horses, and 
returned to Splugen, where we slept. Fresh snow fell 
on the Splugen this night. 
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Source of the Rliine — Lago Ma^ore — laola Bdla — A^dne Scai^^ 
— Bofti] of the Simplon — Briei— Valley (rf tlie Rhome — Texrifie 
InatuJatJon — Lake at Ganera — Tete de la NaTigatioa — Mont 
Blanc — BmiMt Men from the take. 



August 7th. Set out to pass the Bemardine. This 
pass to the Lago Mag^ore, like that across the Splngen 
from the Lac de Como, was began in the year 1819, at 
the expense of the Austrian Government. From the 
village of Spltigen the road runs along the valley of the 
infant Khine, one of the sources of which lies in a goi^ 
of the moiintain to the left of the road. The valley 
is open and picturesque, but nothing very remarkable. 
The views of the peaks of the Splugen and Bernardino 
to the left, and of the Spitzhom to the right, are very 
fine. 

After passing the village of Rheinwald, we crossed the 
little stream which forms the source of the Upper Rhine 
by a bridge, and began to ascend the Bernardino by 
sliurt traverses, like a cork-screw staircase, without any 
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barriers except at the torningg. The sight did not 
please the eyes of my leading horse, who turned short 
round on the edge of the precipice, and seemed much 
hetter inchned to throw us down it than to mount it 
himself. This did for once ; but, when he repeated it, 
I thought it too serious, and, in defiance of the argu- 
ments, and even resistance, of the postilion, I took off 
the leader, and, turning him loose on the mountain, 
insisted on proceeding with a pmr, declaring that I 
would not pay for a third horse which was employed 
only to break my neck. 

Nothing could be more Bubhme than the Tiewa of the 
immense mountain ridge, with the Moschelhom and 
Mount Adula lifting up their snowy heads into the skies 
to our right, and Mount Bernardino before us. 

At length we reached the lake on the summit, where, 
also, is the Hospice, This lake, which is small and 
dreary, has two small islands upon it, and is 5,990 feet 
above the level of the sea. From hence we descend the 
Italian side of the mountain through the village of St. 
Bernardino, where are mineral waters, much resorted to. 
They are ferruginous. As we passed, the whole water- 
drinking society turned out to stare at us. 

The entire range is primitive limestone, schist, and 
mica, strongly stratified and inclining from the south- 
eaat to north-west. Over the town is the range of the 
Pizzo del Ferro. Tlie pine forests were beautifiil, and 
the cataracts, which burst down the mountain's side in 
every direction amongst the forests, were very fine. la 
this manner, descending, as we ascended, by zig-zag 
staircases, down wliich our postilions trotted aa fast as 
they could go without remorse or feeling, we passed 
through tile Val Mesocco to Belinzona. The change in 
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ftiiT«ij wss almost ma^caL At the Tillage of Splogem 
the tempexBtiiTe is uo aenre ena for TegetaUes or the 
oommoDest fndu to prow. On tbe wbole range of 
■Donntuns fresh snow had fidkn in the night, and at 
St. Bemaniino onlr two honrs befrire we passed. In 
the valler, as we approached BelinzoDa, the heat began 
to be oppresfflvie, and we were glad to protect ouiselres 
froiQ the son. The first riew of BeBnzona, with hs old 
walls and castles ciowning the heights above the town, 
was Tery beantifbL Btil the town is dirty, the streets 
narrow, and the inn detestable. 

8th. From Belinzona — where I parted from the 
Goveanor of Lombardr, in whose sociedr I had tr^ 
veiled from Como — I proceeded at three o'clock in the 
morning to Magordino, on the Lago SJaggiore. Here 
is a clean, comfortable inn, the existence of which was 
dem'ed at Belinzona, in order to make me the prey ot 
Belinzona fleas and diit. Here the steam-boat took me 
down the whole lake as far as Arona, where I landed. 
The views of the lake are grand and vast, but not near 
80 picturesqae as those of Como. 

On two small islands are U Castellj del Canero, which 
belong to the family of Boromeo, and are now inhabited 
only by fishermen. Soon after we had passed them the 
snowy peaks of the Stmplon appeared at a distance. 
The steamboat did not enter the Bay of Baveno, where 
are the Isole Boromeo, bnt merely lav-to for passengers. 
Proceeded to Avona, As we approached the latter 
place, the two heights on each side of the lake appeared, 
with the rtiins on their summits of castles and defences, 
strong in their day, and which gave the French some 
trouble last war, and were destroyed by them ; and near 
a large building, forming a seminary, stands, overtopping 
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the woods which hang down the monntain's side, the 
huge statue of Sir Chai-les Boromeo. It is of bronze, 
and, including the base, is 112 feet high. The base is 
of granite, forty-six feet high. The attitude is fine and 
simple. It was cast in 1697, at the expense of the iuha^ 
bitants of the borders of the lake, and the family of 
Boromeo. They wanted me to mount up into Sir 
Charles's nose, where are seats for the curious ; but as 
there was room in the world for the fly which buzzed 
round Uncle Toby's nose and Uncle Toby, so I thought 
there was room in the world for Sir Charles's nose and 
me, without cramming one into the other, and I de- 
clined. 

9th. I took a boat and visited the Eoromean Islands, 
I cannot say that my expectations were realised. There 
is nothing picturesque in their appearance from the 
water ; and when I say that the oraTige and lemon trees, 
that are planted against the terraces, are covered up in 
wooden boxes all the autumn, winter, and spring, the 
reader may judge of the tnith of the stories iuld of 
citron groves, and forests of orange trees. The plants 
are very fine and large, but do not appear very surpris- 
ing in the eyes of those who have passed through Sicily 
and Italy, The first island of St. Giovanni has a church, 
and about i!00 fishermen's families upon it. About 100 
yards from it is I'lsola Bella, built partly on the rock, 
but the greater part on pOes, (m which stand a series of 
arcades supporting ten terraces, with depth of earth 
sufficient upon them to grow the largest trees — the 
finest laurels iu the world. On the largest, Buonaparte, 
when Consul, and who passed a day on I'lsola Bella, 
wrote the word " Battaglia." It is still distinguishable, 
notwithstanding the ingenious efiorts made by strangers. 
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principally English, who must needs punch out bits of 
the bark of the tree on which Buonaparte had written. 
In their enthusiasm, therefore, they have nearly de- 
stroyed the monument ; but the Simplon, as yet, 
remains. 

The views of the lake are magnificent. The terraces, 
which are filled with bad statues, and squirting foun- 
tEuns (mostly dry), fini);h in a pyramidical point, on 
which stands a floundering Pegasus. The collection of 
exotic plants is good, and they floiuish ; but require as 
much care as in England, The lake is subject to dread- 
ful hailstorms. One happened fifteen days ago, which 
has destroyed the vines upon a very large extent of 
country. The palace contains some fine rooms ; but the 
collection of pictures is mediocre ; some Lnca Giordamos 
and Procaciiiis are the best. Tempesta the painter was 
banished to this island for murdering his wife, and 
painted many pictures here. Two pictures by OaJlot, 
curious. Beautiful cabinets. Lower range of rooms, 
vaulted and ornamented as grottoes, and used during 
the hot w^eather. About 100 souls inhabit this island, 
who gain their bread by fishing, spinning silk, and 
working in Count Borom^o's domains, Isola Madr^ 
has a gardener's house upon it, and the pleasure-gar- 
dens are picturesque ; but the great beauty of the whole 
is, certainly, the mass of views of the mountains, and the 
villages and towns on the borders of the lake, Isola 
Madre has seven terraces of the same sort as Isola 
Bella. 

After dinner, proceeded along the valley of the Toca 
to Domo d'Ossola, The Toca is a fine river — navigable 
for boats. Just out of Baveno fine quarry of red gra^ 
nite. The valley, at first, open and pastoral; but closes 
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by degrees into a beautiful Alpine gorge, along whicli 
the river flows amidst meadows and chestnut trees ; 
whilst gradually the immense chains of mountains, 
which form the barrier between Switzerland and Italy, 
close all round you, untO, after crossing the Toca by a 
handsome bridge, you come to Donio d'Osaola, situated 
at the foot of H Monte d'Oro, celebrated for its gold 
mines. To the left, as you approach Domo d'Ossola, a 
gorge opens into the Alps, closed by the immense chain 
ending with the peak of Monte Kosa, the riyal of Mont 
Blanc. 

10th. Left Domo d'Ossola, to pass the Simplon. The 
first part of the road has nothing remarkable in it until 
I reached Crevola, where we crossed the Taglio by a 
magnificent bridge, and, turning to the left, the moun- 
tains close in upon the road, which wound np amongst 
chestnut woods, vines, and meadows. The first gallery 
is that of Crevola; and as we got higher out of the 
road of vegetation, of forest trees, and rose into the 
re^on of firs and larches, I was disappointed in the 
comparative want of trees, compared with the mass of 
forest I had seen in the Rheinwald. As we proceeded, 
however, the mountains became more imposing in height 
— the line of Monte Brentone in particular— and the 
Torrente d'lverca raged below in a deeper and a nar- 
rower channel, in a line of froth and foam — but the 
sound could not be heard fi'om below. The views back, 
looking into the gulfs of the Valle de Vedro, were very 
fine. The weather was tremendously hot ; and the rays 
of the sun, reflected across the narrow gorge against the 
perpendicular cliffs, overpowering ; but I recollected 
that it was the last sun of Italy which I should ever feel, 
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and I regretted its loss too much to repine at the strength 
of its beams. 

At Iselle we passed another gallery of smaller im- 
portance, but the cascades began to be veiy fine. Here 
we crossed the confines of Piedmont, and I took my leave 
of Italy for ever. The donaniers particidarly civil. A 
picturesque village, and an extraordinary high tower of 
seven stories, once a stronghold in Swiss and Piedmontese 
warfare, appeared to close the pass ; bnt the road turned 
to the riglit and wound up amongst the precipices, 
guarded only very partially with posts of granite, at 
the distance of six feet from each other, but in many 
places without even that protection against the precipice. 
The glaciers began to appear to our left, and at some 
distance on the road we beheld the foam and dash of an 
inmiense cataract, which seemed to rush across the road, 
and behind it was the dark openuig of the gallery of 
Gondou. Immediately under the opening of the gallery 
was an Alpine bridge of one arch, through which the 
river, which fell in foam, forced its passage into the 
gulph below. The effect was extremely striking and 
grand. 

When we came to the bridge we stopped to enjoy the. 
scene, and refresh our horses. My servant descended a 
slippery rock to get us some water from the cataract. It 
was white as milk, and cold as the glaciers from which it 
issued. For aught I know I may have swallowed gold, 
as this stream carries gold along its course, there having 
been a gold vein discovered in the valley through which 
the river flows, particles from which constantly are bom» 
down by the water. The scene from the top of the 
.bridge was absolutely terrific, the cascade appearing 
literally to dash across it, passing under it, and thmider- 
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ing into an immense abyss below, the depth of which 
cannot be discerned from above. The gallery of Gondou 
is a magnificent work, cut in tbe li\-ing rock, and illu- 
minated by three chasms blown out upon the face of the 
precipice. The views of the torrent, and the gulph 
through which it rages, through these openings, and 
after we passed tbrough the gallery, were sublime. The 
glaciers descending from Monte Moscera, Monte Crescia, 
and down the Val Varia, began to appear to our left in 
splendid brightness, shewing their beautifd blue trans- 
parent tints amongst the snows which overtopped them. 
The Ponte Alto exhibited a line specimen of Alpine 
architecture and Alpine scenery. 

After passing through the GaUeria d'All Gabio, and 
crossing another torrent, which, here takes the name of 
the Trumbach, the road rises rapidly, the scenery he- 
comes wilder and more savage, even pines and larches 
become scarcer, until, turning to the right, and leaving 
to our left the highest peak of the Simplon glittering 
amidst its snow and blue glaciers, we passed through a 
forest of ancient larches into tbe miserable \-illage, and 
to the detestable ale-house calling itself an inn, of the 
Simplon. Here, amidst dirt of all lands, impertinence, 
and fraudulent demands and exactions, I passed the 
night. The great drawback from the scenery hitherto 
has been the colour of the water, which has uniformly 
been that of coffee and cream. 

1 Itb. Left our miserable cut-throat ale-house, and the 
road still mounted, whilst the glaciers descended lower 
nearer the road, until we came in sight of a house with 
a chapel and tower attached to it, situated in a dell to 
our left, which is the ancient Hospice of the mountain ; 
. and shortly after, turning to the right, a huge unfinished 
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house mailed the highest point of the Simploii road, and 
the new Hospice, planned by Xapoieon, and now finisb- 
ing by the King of Sardinia. Another gallen- afforded 
a singnlar scene. Foot cascades fell across the road in 
magnificent splendour, issuing from the vast glaciers of 
Gnzzinan, over which hung the hi^cst peak of the 
Simploii ; and one of the cascades literally passes nnder 
the gallery cut in the rock. The sound of the roaring 
waters in the obscurity of the gallerj' was singnlaHj fine. 
On opening out of the gallery, the glaciers literally 
appeared to hang over the road. The four cascades 
uniting in one torrent, sweep down the precipice. Along 
this whole line of road the fall of avalanches, during the 
winter and spring, must be tremendous. The mlsclii^ 
they have done this last spring is very great. Yesterday 
we passed by a bridge swept away by one, together with 
a large portion of the road. A temporary succedanemn 
only had been made, which never can suirive another 
winter ; and not a soul appeared to be working on the 
road. To-day much had been swept away, especially 
near the summit and the gallery d'All Gabia ; but many 
workmen appeared to be employed in repairing and 
widening the road. 

Perhaps the only critique which we can allow our- 
aelves to make upon this great effort of human industry 
ifl, that Napoleon made the road along a line of such 
crumbling schistose mountains, that the annual repairs 
must always have been a great burthen upon his states^ 
and the kingdom of Italy, without the chance of the cost 
being repaid by any commerce. In fact, there Is none along 
the line. Travellers of curiosity alone view it. Napo- 
leon considered it only in a military point of view, as the 
means of enabling him to poor down a mass of trpc^ 
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from France into Italy; and perhaps never calculated 
much upon heing at peace, for in peace the road of tlie 
Simplon never could have been of much use to him. In 
the present state of Europe it never can be of much use 
to the King of Sardinia, and is certain of being a great 
burthen upon him. He has made the little St. Bernard 
passable by carriages. The passage by Nice, the Mont 
Cenis, the great and little St. Bernard, all open his 
dominions to France through Savoy ; and the Simplon 
passes through so narrow a comer of his dominions as to 
be quite useless to him. I fear, therefore, that there is 
every probability, as there certainly b every appearance, 
that this road will not last many years. It has, however, 
done its duty, by setting the example to other powers, as 
certainly the great worts of the Splugen, the Bernardino, 
the Mont St. Gotliard, and, above all, the new road by 
Inspruch, would not have been thought of had it not 
been for the Simplon. 

From the gallery last mentioned the road begins to 
descend, and the whole valley of the Rhone, with the 
line of Alps and all their glaciers and snows, and the 
Jungfrau towering over all, open before your eyes in 
most magnificent scenery. The town of Briez, with 
the Rhone wandering in a line of silver through the 
Valais, lay at our feet, and glaciers with their torrents 
swept down the mountain sides in all directions. 

The scenery of this side of the Simplon is much 
more subHme and picturesque than that on the other. 
The forests of pine and larch through which the road is 
carried are very magnificent. Many of the trees most 
enormous in size and venerable in age. I regret to say 
that the avalanches annually sweep down great quanti- 
ties, and the axe carries away many more, the timber 
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being floated down the torrent of the Saltina, wluch 
descends from the Simplon and joins the Rhone at 
Brieg, into that river, so on to Geneva. The road runs 
in many windings and turnings, down and tlirough the 
valley of Granthal and the forest of Rheinwald, topped ■ 
by vast glaciers, until the little town of Briez received 
us below, and thus completed my passage of the Sim- ' 
plon. I 

Briez is situated on the Rhone, The French occa-^ 
pied it at the beginning of the last war ; it was the • 
scene of much fighting when tbey and the Anstrians, 
contended for the possession of the Simplon, and finally 
remained in the possession of the former when Massens < 
beat the Russians at Znrich under Suwarrow. Bat, i 
like all other places which under similar circumstances j 
fell into their hands, it suffered severely. The Rhone ■ 
passes through it from its cradle, its sources Ij'ing in the 
glaciers at the head of the valley in which Briez 
stands, 

12th, The Rhone rapidly increases in size from the- 
torrents which on all sides the glaciers turn into its 
stream. But although a noble river, its colour spoils its 
beauty. The valley wide and pastoral, and the distant 
views of the line of glaciers to the right sweeping down 
amongst the firs and larches, overtopping the orchards 
and villages on the side of the mountains, produce a 
magnificent effect. The scene, however, did not much 
vary, although it did not diminish in beauty, until, as I 
approached Sion, the snowy heights and glaciered, ha— 
rowed sides of Monte Rosa, the mighty rival of Mont 
Blanc, and as yet inaccessible to mortal foot, appeared 
in majestic perspective at the end of a k 
vista to my left. 
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Tiie approach to Sion is fine. It closes the valley of 
the Khone, and stands upon the torrent of Sitten, whiii, 
rising amidst the glaciers of the Geltenhom, falls into 
that river. A ridge of mountain comus down from the 
right hand into the valley, and must at one time have 
nearly intersected it ; but it is now broken into distinct 
conical summits, which, caatle-cr owned, defend the town 
beneath and the passage of the valley. The castles are 
three in number. The lowest is the residence of the 
bishop, and the place of meeting of the deputies 
of the Valais, The town is romantic, but clean and 
well-built. A current of water deeply imbedded in 
some places, in others level with the street, runs through 
the town ; and the pavement, if Buch it may be called, is 
partly wood and partly stone — the former over the water 
currents to facilitate the getting at it, either in case of 
fire, or to clean the streets. This town forms the boun- 
dary between the upper and lower Valais. 

13th. Lefl Sion. The valley diminishes in width; 
the mountains whicli overhang it increase in size, and 
the glaciers ghtter down their sides in the sun in greater 
variety. The principal glacier is that to the left of the 
road, where it crosses the Rhone at Kives, called the 
Glaciere de Getroz, and that of Corbaicheres, until, as 
the road approaches Martigny the eye is exclusively oc- 
cupied by the snowy peaks, the tremendous precipices, 
and the deep glaciers of Le Grand St. Bernard, at the 
foot of which the town stands, and from whence is the 
commencement of the pass over that mountain into the 
Vall6 d'Aost. Over Martiguy, on the summit of the 
mountain which overhangs it, is its ancient castle, which 
once defended the opening of the pass of the great St. 
Bernard into the Yalais. 
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In theyeai 1818 MajtignTvas tfaeseeneof a bonible 
A tianeadaaa avabndie had fallen and 
closed up with a barrier of iee and mmr a ralln- tfaim^i 
whkh came down the torrent fitm one of the nA 
^adof that fnmow the mdts of the cham of the A^ 
fomiin^ the Crrand St. Bernard. The valley became a 
vast lake, of great depth. The danger was imminent 
and evident. Immense omnbers of workmen were em- 
played to drive an adJt throngb the ice, wherebr it was 
hoped the water mi^t have been drawn off into the 
different rivers and watercourses. But the lake rose 
faster than the efforts of man could ^t rid of its waters. 
Hie inhabitants of Majtignj were luckily aware of ibe 
impending dan^r, and collected on the mountain above 
their dwellings. At last the barrier of ice gave wxy, 
and the immense body of water rushed down in one tre- 
mendous deluge through the gorge of the moimtaiii, 
which forms the ascent up the Grand St. Bernard. Tie 
inundation flowed eighteen miles in a minnte of tim^ 
and the houses of the town and everything in them wiero 
■wept away in one common rniu. Many remans of 
the town were swept through the lake as far as Geneva, 
Also thirty souls perished in the deluge. 

Passing on towards St. Maurice, a great torrent called 
the Trient comes rushing down through the high moon- 
tdns which overhang the road. At first the eye cannot 
discern from whence this vast and rapid stream emerges 
out of the mountains, and it is not until you go to the 
spot that you discern a narrow cleft, encased on all sides 
by immense precipices, coming sheer down to the river's 
edges, through which it forces its| way. The chasm is 
unapproachable, and the precipices above the river un- 
attainable. The course of the river can only, theretbrej 
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be generally known to come from the groat St. Bernard. 
A little further on, a celebrated cascade seems to 
fall into the road. The river Salenche here drops 
three hundred feet in one unbroken fall. Further 
on the curiously formed mountain called Le Dent 
du llidi rises to the left, and Le Dent de Morales, 
its rival, to the right. Cretins abundant. Goitres very 
common. Arrive at St. Mainrice, the bo»mdary of the 
Valaia and Le Pays du Vaud. The valley so narrow 
that it used to te closed at night by a chain. 

14th. The journey of to-day was not very interest- 
ing, as the valley widened and the scenery became more 
tame, until the Lake of Geneva opened, and we arrived 
at St. Gingolf, with the line scenery of the Swiss bor- 
der of the lake opening before ua. The colour of the 
lake quite equalled, in depth of blue, the brightest tints 
I have ever witnessed in the Mediterranean. From 
thence, coasting along the edge of the lake to Evian, 
where there are mineral waters, to Tlionon, where there 
are other mineral waters of the same kind as those of 
Evian, but stronger. They are much resorted to ; they 
consist of nothing but a little iron and lime. The view 
from the terrace of this town is magnificent. Lausanne 
before you, Chillon, Clarens, Vevay, &c., all glittering in 
the sunshine. Here were the hermitage and Castle of 
Kipaille, the scene of the vohmtary retirement of Ama- 
deus, Duke of Savoy, after his abdication of his duchy. 
The extraordinarj' thing is, that he should again con- 
sent to be drawn into public life after having quitted it, 
and enjoyed the happiness and tranquillity of a home, to 
gain which he bad made such sacrifices. 

The whole country round Ripaille is lovely, and the 
Bceneiy romantic. The Castle stands to the left of ths 
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road on an eminence, beandfoDy rising abore tnfteJ 
woods. 

Idtlu From BipaOle we soon gained the point of MeiU 
Earie, which poesesses no Rcommendadoti except that of 
having been rendered sendmentallr cUsdcal br the stu- 
pidest and most mischie^oas work that ever was written 
hy atheistical philosopher, wishing to leave the world 
worse than he foond it, or read by boardlng-sohool misSf 
who wished to make herself beheve that mawkish immO' 
ralily meant lore. 

The approach to Geneva is not picturesque. The 
bann of the Rhone extends to too great a size, and the 
mountains diminish. The country is so fiat that for • 
long while you do not see the lake, much less Geneva, 
which, however, at length bursts upon the view, re- 
flected in the blue waters of the Rhone, that rash 
roaring through the town. It is curious to observe how 
immediately the Rhone loses its turbid colour upcm 
reaching the lake. What becomes of the immense mass 
of detritus which that great river is constantly pooling 
into its bosom and learing there? 

Before we left the Piedmontese territory and entered 
tliat of the Repubhc, it was curious to observe the 
strong frontier of crucifixes, Calvaries, Madonnas, &c., 
erected to oppose the dangerous vicinity of Calvin. 
Geneva has nothing to recommend it as to appearance, 
and its hotels have nothing to recommend them but ex- 
travagance. 

16th. This is the great f^te in Geneva called the 
Ffite de la Navigation. A club of all persons of all . 
countries, established here, annually has a regatta — steam- 
boating, dining, cruising about the lake, and burning 
tit^ lake with fireworks at night. All the boats iiL 
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Geneva are in requisition, I took one, and passed the 
evening on the lake. 

The outlet of the Rhone and the approach to the town 
is defended by a double row of piles with strong chains, 
wliich are raised to the edge of the water, and above it 
every night, so that no boat can pass, and let down 
again every morning. I said that I wished for apartments 
looking on the lake, so they placed me in a miserable 
little room looking ont upon a large stage made close 
under my window, where all the foul linen of the Oal- 
vinista is washed at aJl hoitts of every day. So my 
sentimental feelings are soothed by the thnmping of flat 
boards on dirty shirts, the smell of soap, and the squall- 
ing and scolding of washervPomen all day. 

Mont Blanc had been hid all day, but the clouds dis- 
persed, so as to let me see the sunset on the majestic 
snowy pinnacles, and smooth summit of this giant of 
European mountains. All the mountains that I have 
seen mounting into the range of eternal snow have some 
streaks or furrows down their sides ; but this great 
Chieftain raises his broad brows in one smooth exjianse 
" of wastes which slumber in eternal snow." 

The hues and the tints of the setting sun on this great 
mass, resting long after the rest of the hemisphere is 
enveloped in the sober grey hue of evening, and even 
till the larger stars appear — the gradual shifting and 
disappearance of the tints, until nothing is left but the 
great, awfiil repose of unbroken snowy summits, white 
and dreary, backed by the dark night-sky — ^furnish a 
scene wliich cannot be described. 

This evening it was more than usually striking, by the 
flash of the rockets and fireworks that lit up the lake, 
and the roar of cannon from the vessels engaged in the 
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fete, rousing all the echoes from the Jura round the^ 
lake, and amongst the distant recesses of the Alps. 

[Here ends the Diary. The remainder of the Duke's 
travels was over well-trodden ground, and a few weeks 
later he arrived in England. His subsequent proceed- 
ings have been narrated in the " Memoirs of the Court 
of George IV.," and in the **' Memoirs of the Courts of 
WiUiam IV. and Victoria,"] 
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L— THE ZITZA. 



Near Palermo, in the valley called II Concho d'Oro, or 
the Golden Shell, and so denominated from its beauty, 
is now to be seen a mansion of Saracenic architecture, 
callod " The Zitza." It was built by the Saracens, when 
they occupied Sicily, and still continues a beautiful 
model of their style. The lower hall is paved with 
marble ; its walla are adorned with mosaics, like those in 
the chapel of II Palazzo Eeale, in Palermo, built at the 
same period, and with verses from the Koran. The 
fountain still plays within the hall, and tlirows up its 
pure waters amongst the Saracenic pillars and arches 
which adorn it. The name is derived from that of the 
daughter of the Saracen chieftain who inhabited the 
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mansion, and who, tradition says, was confined in its 
upper chambers, to prevent her intercourse with a 
favoured lover. She is reported to have died of a 
broken heart. 

On the summit of the high mountain which over- 
looks, on one side, the valley and hill on which stand 
the town and cathedral of Monreale, and, on the other, 
that in which is the splendid and magnificent monastery 
of St. Martino, belonging to the order of St. Benedict, 
are still to be seen the massive and frowning ruins of a 
castte, built by the Saracens, and occupied afterwards 
by the Eomans, when they drove the former out of the 
country. 

'Twas eve, and o'er Palermo's glassy bay 

Blushed the last rosy tints of parting day ; 

The purple veil on ocean's heaving breast 

Seemed as though spread to woo the sun to rest. 

i"ar up the vale his level rays he threw, 

Afl loth to set and bid the scene adieu. 

A muleteer, who toiled throughout the day, 

As slowly home he bent his weary way, 

Sang ; whilst his mules before him paced along, 

And their eweet bells chimed cadence to his song. 
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" Where Is the Saracen, Hassan, gone 
In haste from his Infidel home ? 
And why does fan* Zitza sit alone 
Within yon lonely dome I 

" Why droops the maid like a broken flower ? 
Why heaves with grief her swelling breast ? 
Why fall her tears like an autumn's shower — 
Why on her lap do her white arms rest ? 



" The perfume of the orange flower 
Presses upon her sense in vain ; 
And the varied sweets which deck her bower 
Waft on their balmy pinions pain. 



" The mountain breeze, the mid-day's glow, 
Unf elt alike by her, pass by ; 
And the cool fountain's bubbUng flow 
Murmurs, unheard, its melody. 



" Hassan is gone to yon Saracen hold. 

Which crowns the mountain's craggy brow, 
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Where dwells Zemzeddin, the chieftain bold, 
Lord of the Golden Vale below. 



" His daughter's grief he scorns to feel ; 
Rough as the winter's stormy breath, 
With head of fire and heart of steel, 
His word is law — ^resistance death. 



" Zemzeddin has sought fair Zitza's hand ; 
But deeply detested by Zitza is he ; 
He thought that his money, his jewels, and land. 
Would tempt her his bride to be. 



" That land he rules with an iron rod ; 
And he plunders by night and by day. 
He dwells in yon tower, supreme as a god, 
Like a lion that lurks for his prey. 



" The virgin's scream, and the matron's wail. 
Alike will fall dead on his ear ; 
And oft from his walls has the sighing gale 
Wafted groans of despair and of fear. 
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** The flames of the peasant's cot below 
Ulumines his savage eyes ; 
And nought can unbend his gloomy brow, 
Like a tortured victim's cries. 



*^ What a bridegroom is this for Zitza the fair ! 
Yet, Hassan has sworn by his life, 
That the next new moon shall see Zitza prepare 
To become great Zemzeddin's wife. 



^^ Deep grief arose in Sadi's breast ; 

For the youth loved fair Zitza well ; 
And the maiden's dark eye-balls had long confessed 
What her tongue had refused to tell. 



" In the pure morning air of love they had passed 
Their hours of sweet rosy deUght ; 
And they fancied their sky would ne'er be o'ercast, 
Nor their garland be withered by blight. 

" But the hand of death chilled fair Zitza's heart. 
And she fell, like an early flower, 

u2 
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Struck by the east wind's iron dart, 
Winged by the freezing shower. 



" Her dying look was on Sadi cast ; 

His name passed her lingering breath ; 
An angel's smile o'er her features then passed. 
As she sunk in the arms of death. 



" Hassan loud raved and tore his hair, 
And called on his prophet's name ; 
But from the unbeliever's prayer 
To his lorn heart no comfort came. 



" No frantic rage, no boiling blood 
On Sadi their influence shed — 
Pale, stem, and with glazy eyes he stood, 
Brooding o'er grief for the dead I 



" Next mom upon Monreale's height 
Zemzeddin's stiff corpse was found. 
And the deep dints of a bloody fight. 

In mortal struggle, had ploughed the ground. 
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" Zemzeddin's steed, with broken rein, 

Madly scoured o'er the mountain's brow — 
None rued the deed, none mourned the slain, 
None asked whose hand had struck the blow. 



" But where is Sadi I O'er the surge, 
'Midst boiling foam and tossmg spray, 
That mom a man was seen to urge 
A boat across Palermo's bay — 



" And sink I His funeral song was sung 
By the wild winds in Triton's shell. 
And with deep clang the waves among 
The green-haired mermaids rang his knell. 



« At midnight's hour, o'er Zitza's grave, 
A shadowy form is seen to hover. 
And a white arm appears to wave 
Fair Zitza's welcome to her lover. 



*^ And they wander along the Saracen hall 
Each dreary gallery and room, 
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And they shriek whilst on Hassan's name they call, 
A curse on the cause of their doom. 



" With noiseless step they glide along, 

With eyes that gleam most darkly bright ; 
And the f omitain which plays the cloister among 
Casts up a blue and paly light. 

" Far from Zitza's haunted walls 

Speed ! speed I my mule, whilst yet 'tis day ; 
Hark ! 'tis the bell to vespers calls — 
Ave Maria ! Let us pray !" 
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II.— THE SONG OF THE OATANIAN 

FISHERMEN. 



I WROTE the following lines to suit one of the Sicilian 
airs, which I harmonized for three voices, as in the 
original it was set for the guitar and one voice 
alone : — 



Eve sinks upon Catania's wave. 

The fisherman's boat now glides along — 
Old Cyclops'^ rock and Aci's^ cave 
Repeating his vesper song — 

Virgo et martyr, Agatha,' 
Ora pro nobis, beata 1 
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The sun now sets on Etna's brow, 

And hangs his last rosy^ wreath there, 
Whilst the Angelus,^ chiming below, 
Calls each Christian to evening prayer. 

Virgo et martyr, Agatha, 
Ora pro nobis, beata I 

The distant Levanter^s^ roar 

On the wings of the east wmd comes in. 
And the desolate lava-bonnd^ shore 
Besounds with the surge's din I 

Virgo et martyr, Agatha, 
Ora pro nobis, beata ! 

The Cyclops are working amain. 

The clang of their hammers® ring round — 
Behold how the fishermen strain 
To row clear of the ominous sound I 

Virgo et martyr, Agatha, 
Ora pro nobis, beata ! 

Yon flickering® beam, through the night. 
Now guides the lone fisherman's way ; 
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Whilst the city, resplendent with light, 
Flings her white arms^® around the bay ! 

Virgo et martyr, Agatha, 
Ora pro nobis, beata I 



It's the home of all those whom we love — 

Oh I waft us in safety there I 
Blessed Saint, look down from above. 
And list to the fisherman's prayer. 

Virgo et martyr, Agatha ! 
Ora pro nobis, beata ! 
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NOTES. 



^ The Cyclops' Kocks are masses of basaltic columnar 
formation, off the coast of Catania, about a mile jfrom 
the shore. They are the pebbles which Polyphemus is 
said to have cast at Ulysses' fleet as it passed along. 
The largest is about 400 feet high. 

^ The Cave of Aci is a basaltic cavern near the town 
of Aci Eeale, just beyond the Cyclops' Rocks. 

' Santa Agatha, virgin and martyr, who suffered and 
lies buried in Catania, is the patroness of that city, and 
the object of its adoration and prayers. 

* The last rosy tints cast by the sun, the moment 
before it rests, forms a feature of peculiar brilliancy 
and beauty in SiciKan landscape, and those who have 
seen the sun set on Etna never can forget it. 

* The moment of sunset is the signal for the chime 



called the "Angelas" being rung from every steeplej 
tower, and convent ttrougliout Sicily ; and every one 
who hears it suspends Lis occupation, whilst a silent 
prayer is breathed to close the day. I have seen people 
go down on their knees in the street at that moment. 
All stop and pull off their hats. 

^ The Levanter is the storm most dreaded by the 
fishermen on the coast of Sicily, and in the wide open 
bay of Catania the sea gets up in an instant. Ships at 
anchor before the city, there being no mole except for 
small craft, have nothing for it but to get under weigh 
instantly and stand out to sea. If they hesitate, the 
chances are very much against their getting away at 
aU. 

^ The whole shore from Catania to beyond Aci is a 
mass of rugged black lava, the accumulation of ages of 
fire. This coast is full of caverns, into which the surf 
tumbles, as the wind rises, with horrid din. 

' The Cavern of the Cyclops, deep-seated in one of 
the ancient lavas of Etna, is still shown on the rugged 
coast of Catania ; and, previous to a storm, the clang 
of their anvil and hammers is still, as the fishennen 
believe, to be heard, and is an object of great di-ead. 

^ The light-house of Catania, one of the worstr-served 
and least luminous of the many execrable lights on the 
coast of Sicily. 
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'® The city of Catania is built on the margin of the 
sea, and its palaces of white marble and stone, strangely 
contrasting in colour with the black lava on which the 
city stands, spread and sweep to the ri^t and left round 
the bay. The effect at night is beautifuL 



THE END. 
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VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTntE AND HUMAN NATUKE 

ILLUSTEATED BT LEECH 

. '■■■V ufi^-t^.i u«T<p -ciT iKJv iTinu^nitfid thiar StaDdard Library oE 

Works with tliis admlriible volume. With n^ard ta Lhia we can tnil; 

mine BBllies. the deep wisdom wntpiwd up in mmj guiau. 

■'■' thoaJwho lorel 
,wnen ineifcan enjp; icaecomniuiiea nygiKXi matter rorreflectinn. and who 
it reail thia production of 8am. BUclt, ve can heartil; reconunend thia elegant 

t Tolume of Messrs Hurst and Blaelcett'fi Standard Library of Cheap EdiHoni 
7 ^od banning to what will doubtless be a very BuccessTul midertaking;. 



n NaOuTB' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and bun 

produetious. and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot I^ to obl^n in 
Its ]>r«aent convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, uid good jiancr. the leaser, but atlraotive merits, ot 
beine (toll illustrated aud elegantly bound,"— J'psi. 

VOL. n.— JOHK HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

■ Thia is a very good and a very interostiiiE work. It is designed to trace tlie oareer 
from boyhood to age of a perfiret man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and hlg% wrought. Throughout it is conceivod in a high spirit, and written 
with (creat ability. This cheap and handsotae new edition is worthy to pass treely from 
hand to hand as a gift hook In many houscholdB.''—£i;a miner, 

id cheaper edition of thia interesting work will doubtless meet with great 



mecBas. John. Halifai, the hereof this most tieautiml story, is no ordinaiy he 
this his history is no ordinary book. It Is a fnll-lsngtb portratt of a true goncleDi 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of ahome, and a thorongUy Bngl 
The work abounds in Incident, and many of the Boenes are full of graphlo power auu irun 
pathos. It is a book tb»t few will read irlthout becoming wiser and better.— Scoiimnn. 

"'John Halifax' is more than worthy of theanthor'a reputation. We consider, in- 
deed, that it is her best work. There are In It many psjeagea of heautlful writing. 
The closing scenes are deeply pathetic, and few will 1^ down the hook without tearful 
eyoB, ■ John HsUtoi ' Is a picture, drawn with a masterly hand, of one ot nature's 
Keutlomeu. Everybody who ever raids a novel should read this one." — Critic. 

" The story Is very interesting. The attachment between John H^lfar and his wife 
Is beautifully painted, as tn the piotures of their domestle life, and the growing up of 
their cbildreni and the conduslou of the book is beautiful and touching." — Athea^^Mi, 
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VOL. Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
A9D HODERir DTSIAirCES. 

" The hamcpiir of Sam Slick ia incilBustrble. He 1* crtr and Fvetjwher. 

TiniUiT ; nnilea rttet bti ippnoFli, aad viL aud viadom haos upon hii longoa. Tba 
pnaent pradncaon ii remartable alike for iu lac; humoim lU Hnnd philcsopbr. tlie 
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lp(MinBt(ln»iitlicpeniMlorriH*e'\rneH««*uidX-'' — ' ._...-.- 



, votU of praMlcal wtadoD^ and a tnann; of Qb lidKBt tan.'— Pott. 
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"lODXli. thi)Ui!h we moat Juit mention that tlie new edition torna a part oT the PoIh 

-■■cn' Cheap Standard Dihrarj, which luu included mam at tba verf best Bpedmena 
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VOL. Tin.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

"A picturesque book on EoniB and its ecolasinatical Boyeratens. by an el' 



VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"We are bIwsjb Klad to wclcoolo MIe« Muloch, SliB writta from her own i 

Bay, but to eipreas it in langiuga oHbjtive and vigorous. lu ' A Life for a, Lite ' ahe ia 
fartunate iu a good subject, and she baa uroduced a work of atrona BtlaBt. 1ht> 
reader hasinB read the book througli for the atory, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
Auasionl to return and read again many pasca and pa^sageB with vreoter pleasuro 
than on a fltst perusaj. The whole book is replete with a fraceftil, tenifcr deli- 
cacy { and in addition to its otEier merita, it la written in Eotn careful Bnglish."— 
Atheminim. 

" The worka of thia author go beneath the surRice, and prvKnt a plctum of humnn 
Joys and human aulteriufs In nblch those deep hopes, diaappobitments, aud Borrows, 
which are the vei^ woll-snrlnm of our Mistenl*. are bTOMht to light, and set boforo 
us by a sympathiaing mind. *A Life for n Life ' la a book of thifl cloaa. The charact^rra 
are depict^ with a masterly baud, the events are dramaticaDy set forth i the descrip. 
tlons of Bccnei? and Bketches of eodety are ndtolrably penned i moreover the work ban 
an object— a olearly detlncd moral-most poetically, most beautifully drawn t aivt 
throi^h ti] there is that strong refleetlie mind visible which lays bare the buniau 
heart aud human mind to the very core."- Poif. 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIQH HUNT. 

" A deUgbtfol book, that will be welcome to all readers, and moat welpomo to those 
who havo a love for the best Muds of rcadinp."— i:iaoiiJn,-r. 
" A more agrepable and enterl^nlng hook has not bfen published since Eoawel! pro- 



VOL. XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in Bearch of a ftscinating noscl to road this work 
IkemBelves. ThEw will find it well worth Ihdr while. There are a freshi^ix" ""i -"H 
allty about it qmte charmluK. and there ia a oertain noblenegs in the '"^ 
Bsutlment and laddent which is not often !oaa±"—AtAmaum. 



TOL. XII.— THE OLD TODOE. BY SAM SLICK. 

" In theeo allBtches we have different Interlocutors, and a fiir greater variety of clia- 
racMrtban in 'Sam Sliok," whilo In acutenoss of observation, pungency of rnmnrk. and 
aboundlne heartiness of drollery, the present v»ort of Judge Haliburton is quite equal 
to the first. Every page is alive with rapid, fresh skelchea of charaoter. droll, quaint, 
racy sayings, good-humoured practical jokes, and capitally-toLd aueedotea."— CftroiiMrfB. 

"These popular sketches, in. which the Author of ' Sam Blick' paints Nova Scotlau 
lire, form the 12th volume of Measrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Modem 
Works. The publieationa included in this Library have all beew of good quality ; 
many give information while they entertain, vud of ^lat clasB the book before na is a 
specuneu. The manner ia which the Cheap Editions (crming the eerics is producdl 
deserves espedal mention. The paper and print are uneiceptionable i there is a steel 
engraving ui each volume, and tho ontaides of tbem will Batlaff the purchuer who 
likM to see a regiment of booka in handsome uuKbr- " " — 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



VOL. Xni.— DAEIEtT. BY ELIOT WAEBUETOK. 

" This lasC 'production ot the &uthur of ■ The Creuent isd the Crosa ' hsa the : 
elfmeiilB pf »very wills populiuit)'. It willplenBB lU tlioua»udii."— tr/oln). 

booli. We have Beldom mat witt aiiy worlt in which Ihe rcaJltiei ot hiElory Bud 
■poetry of Dction were mom happily ioterwijveii.'^ — lUujtirated Ji'ews. 



VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMAITCE ; OE, DOHESTIC 
AinrALS OE THE ABISIOCEACY. 

BT Sia BERNARD BURKE, Ulbteb Kisfl or Abbs. 
t were impowible to pruae too hi^chly this moat interesting book, whether 
td have regard to its eicelLent plan or ilri uot l^fiB excellent etecutlon. It au||;h ._ 
lund on every drawing-room table. Here you have utarly fifty captiv»*iiiB mj 
CUB with the pith of all their interest preserved in uadlminiBhed polenaiiey. hmI 
one may he read in halt an hour. It b not the least ot their merlU that the Mi 
tea are founded on ftct— or what, at least, has been handed down for tmth by ]a^ 
[tion — and the romaDee ot reality far etceeda the romance of dGtion." — Stitn^ 

VOL. XV.~THE T.ATET) OF HORLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ■' MRS MARGARET MAITLAND," 
Ve have had frequent opportunities of Qommendlni; Messrs Hurst and Blafke(t)l| 



VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS Q. QRETTON. 
Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of stran^era Dfb 

t™l -^iih (ho S.n^,- life ai.d hshits of a pm^i of the ItaUan peninsula i 

inal crisis. We can prajae her perfuiiuiajice as iuterealdiib 
.. .. jpportune instruction."— 2^ Time- 
: is timely, life-like, and for every reason 
< impossible to clow the book without UklDg the writer aa 
'ork is engaf^ng. because real" — AtkejUEum. 



with the 
tne very centre of tht .. 
vueiaH-erated, and full 
■• Mr- ""-ttn ■ . - ■ 
isim, 



ill as the subject. tSl^ 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
Illustrated by 3, E. Milieus, AH-A. 
We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, healthftd. 
liment, and masterly execution, vlilch place that beautiful work, ' John HalilhE * 
init the English ClaeiilM, are everywhere dlsplaVBd."— CftroTuelc. 
NnthinicXew' disnlavH all thoui superior ments which have mado ' Jobs HaJih&'i 
le day. There is a force and truthfulueu ab^A. 
— ■■ -'--Tpf nOOTdinajji mind, ajid we ODrdlall;^' 



id them to 






a of Si 



'— ^i. 



VOL. XVni.~THE LIFE OE JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

BY MISS FREER. 



*" We have read this hook with great pleaaure, and have n< 
tuj it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on 



D'Albret, and the n 



storj of the life of Jsh 



atnUct tht (Sdiitctal )^atro»ast ofStrittaffflts. 



PMiehed annually, in One Pol., royal Bun, with the Ann beauti/ulls 
engraved, handsomettf bound, tvilh gUt edges, price 31s. €<^. 

LODGE'S PEEEAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



ins THIBTY-FIEBT EDITIOIT FOB 1B6S IS BOW BEADT. 



Lodge'b Peerahe AMD B AKONF.TAOc IB acknowleilfreiS to lie the mrst 
complete, as well aa the most elegant, work of tlie bind. An an esln- 
blished and authentic unlhority on all questions respecting the fHmily 
histories, houours, and connections of the titled aristoci-aty, no work has 
ever stood bo high It is pnblisbed under the espcciid patronn^ of Her 
tlajGEty. and is snnuallT correctpd ihroughoul, from the personal cnm- 
niu ideation G of the Nobility. It is thL- only work of its class in whkh, l!ie 
type being kept conitanilB standing, every correction is trade in its pro^icr 
pliice to (he date of publication, an advantage vhich nhes it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and aulhentic itiroinia- 
tioD respecting the existing Peers and Baroneta of the realm, the tDobi 
Eedu!au3 attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
viLrious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
iiilruiiuced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. Fur 
iis authority, correctness, and facility of arrang;emeiit, and the b. auty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to tbe plaue it 
octujdL-a ou the tables of Hit MajeiTy aiid the Kobility. 
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LODGFS PEEEAGE AXD BARON'CTAGE. 




u may esUlBly be re^ardrd u too Snnlr 
•Itb'Wiol in pnbUc E>U»uIli>n la lUad in nci4of ourgood .oi4 Vet tt t» only jomto 

iKn>19 '*< P»n«e. Utber tmriu an tlu nme mbjecl in doaMIe ■ niEhl in tlulr wny. 
nt If *t vvit tb« vay lilctt InfonniUloii, we mwft torn to Lodge, mnd w« a!.4U '-ol bQ 

imjipniatoi' Whim «a«d4 Eh>i ihemrTruDTeTarTjfHr AreHCenrHlcJj Eiiirnve>\ and tria; 

3 tniliue ^1 iBlio hars wfatinn to coohuIi ■ Feera^ to roon to Ibii, tbe A^nuanl wrjrk 
Uia n1i)«(.'— Ondniuii'i V*;. 
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